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Editor’s Preface to Third Volume. 


It had been my intention to prefix to this third and last volume a 
sketch of the career of Sir Thomas Munro- In view, howcvoi i of the 
very low rate at which it is hoped that this work may remain on sale, 
and in view also of the fact that Or. John Bradshaw has contributed 
to the “Rulers of India” series an admirable sketch of Sir Thomas’ 
work in the Madras Presidency. I have thought it. best to remain content 
with a simple reference to Dr. Bradshaw’s book. 

“The Historical Tables concerning the Presidency of Fort St. 
George n were published as a pamphlet several years ago at Madias, 

.1 __ t.u * ~ C rJ lr\A n4 kUn* 

* 

Editor’s Preface to third Volume, 1. 14 for “ 1883" rend 1813.'’ 

^mtr ntrnn ut ttic - “rrtt:-iruyvvr^.ivw . 

35 years. Webb Thacfeeray, the third son, of the Madras Civil 
Service, died in 1809, aged 19 years, as he was being carried down ill to 
Madras. Thomas Thackeray of the Bengal Army, was killed in action 
in N ‘pal in 1814, aged 25 years. St. John Thackeray, of the Madras 
Civil Service, fell in action at the Kittlur Fort Belgaum District, in 1824, 
aged 33 years. The last son, Charles, barrister and journalist, died in 
Calcutta, 1846, aged 22 years. 

Before laying down my pen, I will take this opportunity of express¬ 
ing my gratitude to the Publishers for their pluck and public spirit in 
placing a trustworthy edition of the Fifth Report on sale at a price at 
which it can be purchased by a student whose power to purchase books 
is restricted, I myself, for instance, was never before able to enjoy the 
possession of a copy of my own, and I have therefore been glad to place 
my free services as Editor at the disposal of the publishers, I will 
conclude by saying that there are other Reports, for instance the Touchet 
Report, the republication of which would be a public service, and I hope 
that some day a public demand will be felt sufficient to induce Messrs. 
Cambray & Co. to make yet another venture. 

WALTER K. FIRMINGER. 


CORRIGENDUM. 

Vol. 11 . 14th tine from bottom for “ Pijou” read “ Plgou." 
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ACQUISITIONS OF TERRITORY BY THE BRITISH IN THE 
PRESIDENCY OF FORT ST, GEORGE. 


No. I, 


Year 

1 

j Territory 

j 

How acquired, and District now 
representing it 


^ Calicut, 
Factory of 

Now merged in the town of Calicut, the 
capital of the district of Malabar. 

1616 ... 

.A 

(l.) Factory established by permission 
of the Zamonn or Raja of Calicut, 
the ancestor of the present Zamorin 
(Thorntons Gazetteer). 

1664-65 

<* 

1 ^2.) Establishment expelled by the 
Dutch (Bruce ii, 158). 

i £>68-69 

— 

. (3.) Agency re-established (Bruce ii, 

' 224). 

1703 


| (4.) 2nd July—Factory entered in the 

1 ^Qumquc-partite Indenture of Con¬ 
veyance of the Dead Stock of the two 
Hast India Companies, 11 

Vj 66 ... 

**# 

(5,) Grunt of factory and all existing 
privileges confirmed and ratified by 
Hyder Alt on his conquest of Malabar, 
23rd February (Aitchisoh, val, v, p, 
127), 

1770 .»* 

j 

(6.) Further ratification by Hyder A In 
Treaty 8th August (Aitchison v, 133). 
(7.) English dispossessed by Hyder AN, 

*779 - 


1782 | 


(8,) Reduced by Major Abingdon (Mai t* 
bar Commission Report, para. 38), 

J784 1 


(9) Treaty dated nth March. Factory 
and privileges restored by Tippoo 
Sultan, Article 9 (Aitchison v, 144). 

1792 ... 

I 

<ioJ Ceded with the rest of Malabar to 
the Company by Tippoo (Aitchison v, 
149), Treaty dated iSth March, 

No, II, 

r 

Pultcat | 

A seaport in the district of Chingleput, \ 
23 miles north of Madras. 

1621-22 

r 


(r.) Factory established by permission 1 
of the Dutch under the operation of ' 
the treaty concluded between King 
James I and the States General, dated 
7th July 1619 (Bruce i, 331), 

lb22'23 

' f 

... , 

(2,) Factory withdrawn bn consequenee j 
of the oppressions of the Dutch (Bruce ' 

h m) 1 

1781 j 

i 

1 

1 

) 

i 

(3,) Fort, Factory, and Dependencies, 
vh } the island of trakam* and the 
villages of Vanjiv&kam, Avarlvftkam, 
and Kanavandurai (land revcnue ( G 475 
pagodas) taken from the Dutch by 
Lord Macartney, Governor of Madras, > 
2nd July (Local Records), 


Approximate 

Area 


Factory 

onlv 


Land 

Revenue 


Ml 


Factory 

only 


Nil 


3g< Milks 
1,647 


Rs. 

7.338 


The island of Irakam is now attached to the Nellore District, 


5 ' 


































BRITISH ACQUISITIONS IN THE 
No. II—( Concluded ). 


<SL 


Year 


1785 

*795 

l8l8 *.♦ 
1825 c* 


Territory 


Pulicat, 

(Concluded) 


1621-22 


Pettipolee 


*653-54 

1682 *,* 

1686 

1697 

1702 


*7S3 ... 
1759 - 

17^5 


1621-22 


Masullpatam, 
Factory ol 


How acquired, and District now 
representing tt 


(4.) July—Restored to Holland under 
treaty with the States General of 20th 
May 1784 (Local Records), 

(5) Surrendered to Lord Hobart, the 
Governor's summons- Capitulation 
dated ifif-h July (Local Records), 

{(L) 31st March Re^ored to Holland 
agreeably to the Convention of the 
Allied Powers in 1814 (Local Records). 
{7.) 1st June—Restored to Great Britain 
under the treaty of March 1824 (Local 
Records). 

No. III. 

Now Nisampatam, a seaport in the dis¬ 
trict of Kistna, 

(i ; ) Factory established (Bruce i, 232). 
NB .-—This is the first place at which 
the English commenced to trade On the 
Eastern Coast of the continent of India. 
They landed at Fettipolee, August 
20th, 1611 1 sent goods on shore and 
left two of the supercargoes, picking 
them up again ori the ship's return 
from Masiilipatam, and proceeding 
across the Bay to Bantam (Narrative 
of seventh voyage, London East India 
Company; Captain Antony Hippon in 
ship Globe), 

(2.) Dissolved (Bruce i, 484}, 

(3d Noted as existing, 21 st July (Local 
Records), 

(4.) Dissolved again (Bruce ii, 572), 

(5.) Resettled (Bruce ii, 206), 

(6,) 2nd July—The factory is entered 
in the ( * Quinqu e-part ite Indenture of 
Conveyance of the Dead Stock of the 
two East India Companies/ 1 but it was 
probably soon after dissolved, as there 
is no further mention of it in the Local 
Records, 

(7,) November—Ceded to the French 
by the Nizam, as part of the Northern 
Circars, 

(8p) 14th May—As part of the Niaampa- 
tam Circar bestowed on the English by 
Sal&bat Jang, Nizam (Aitchison’s Trea« 
ties, ygL v), (Vide Acq. No, XXXI), 
(94 August 12th—Grant confirmed by 
the Moguls farmftn. 

No, IV, 

Ibe chief town and port of the Kistna 
District, 

(1 4 Factory established (Bruce i, 239). 

^ The first English vessel that 
tradeu at Masulipatam alias Metcle- 
patnam arrived there 31st August 1611 
Note «(t) under Pettipolee], 


Approximate 
Area 


Land 

Revenue 


Factory 

only 


mi 


Factory 

only 


Nil 































PRESIDENCY OF FORT ST, GEORGE. 

No. IV— {Concluded), 


% 


Year 


1628 


Territory 


Masulipatam- 

(Concluded) 


How acquired, and District now 
representing it 


Approximate 
Area 


*632 

1689 


itfgo 

£762 


*?$o 


r 7J3 

*759 

f 759 


* 7$5 - 


1623-26 


Armagon, 
Factory of 


164* 


1801 


(2 } Removal to Armagon owing to exac¬ 
tions of local Governor* one factor 
being left behind to collect debts 27th 
September (Bruce i, 291), 

(3,) November, —Factory re-established 
under the “Golden Fhurmauad ” of 
the King of Golconda, 

(4.) Factory seized by the local Cover* 
nor owing to the rupture between 
Aurang^eb and the Company (Bruce 
U , 650 ). 

(5,) Cowle for the factory renewed,— 
Farmdn dated 28th December from 
Zulfakar * Khan* the Mogul General 
(Local Records), 

(£x) The factory of Macilipatnam is 
entered in the " Qumque*partite I den¬ 
ture of Conveyance of the Dead Stock 
of the two East India Companies,” 
dated 2 nd July, 

(7,) Captured by the French under 
orders of Dupleix, who sent up a force 
by sea from Pondicherry, month of 
July (Orme, Book II), 

(o> November—Formally ceded to 
France by the Nizam with the rest of 
the Circars (Orme, Book It), 
feO Retaken from the French by 
Colonel Fords, 7th April (Orme, 
Book II), * ’ 

(*?*) * 4 ^ May—Bestowed on the Eng¬ 
lish Company as an In&m or free gift, 
together with the whole of the eircar 
of Masulipatam and Other territory by 
the Nizam SaUbat Jang (Aitchison's 
i vot. v,) (Vide Acq. No, 

*V I mm ,1k J j} I 

(n.) August rath—Grant confirmed by 
the Mogul's farmAn, 


Land 

Revenue 


No. V. 


only 


A fjort in the district of N el lore, 66 I Fortified 
miles north of Madras. Factory 

(i.) February (Bruce i, 269 ).—The 
ground fur the factory was obtained 
from the local Karitatn or KSntingo, 
Patnaswumula Ammukham Mudali 
and named after him (Nellore Manual’ 
pp. 440 - 41 ). 

( 2 ) 24 September—Establishment re¬ 
moved to the new station, Madras and 
the place abandoned altogether 
(Wilks i, 163 ). S 

£3-) 3 tst July—Ceded with the rest of 
the Carnatic to the East India Com¬ 
pany by His Highness Prince Azim* 
nl-Daula, Nawab Subahdar ofArcot 
(Aitchison’s Treaties, vol, y,V (Vids 
Acq, No. XUII), 


mi 


/d 











































&R1T1SH ACQUISITIONS IN THE 

No, VI. 



XU 


<SL 


Year 

Territory 

How acquired, and District now 
representing it 

Approximate 

Area 

Land 

Revenue 

1634-35 
1662-63 
1677-78 
1702 ... 

1768 ... 

Vira'vesaram 

... 

A small town 8 miles north-west of 
Naruapdr Port, Godavari District, 

G) Factory established (Bruce b 326), 

(6.) Withdrawn {Bruce ii, 150). 

{c.) Re-eslablCdicd it, 409) h 

W-) No longer existing. Not in list of 
Dead Stock taken this year. 

! (?.) Ceded with Circars {vide Acq, 

1 No. XXXIV). 

Factory 

only 

mi 


1639 


Madraspatam, 

Original 

Settlement 

of 


1645-46 


T 67 I- 72 


1683 


No, VII. 

U ) 1st March—Grant for a station and 
for the erection of a fort by Sn Kanga 
Ray^Jii (descendant of the Vijayanagar 
Kings) reigning at Charidragiri, about 
ninety miles north-west of Madras; 
obtained for the Company by the local 
Governor or Naiek, Dumarla Venkat/i 
dri (ancestor of the present Raja of 
Kdlahasti, c*S,( ) who desired that the 
station (which was selected **as better 
calculated for the protection of trade 
than Arm agon 3 'J might be styled Chen* 
nappa*patnam> after his father Kari 
Chennappa, which was done ; although 
the Royal grant enjoins the use of the 
name M Ritnga Raya pai.11 am." 
Mr Francis Day, one of the Council at 
Masulipatam, and the head of the fac¬ 
tory at Armagon, was the officer who 
negotiated the affair. The grant cover* 
ed a space roughly estimated as five 
miles in length by one mile in breadth 
(Bruce i, 36S; Wilks i, 163; Mill iii, 52). I 
(a.) The Hindu State of Chandragiri , 
being subverted about this time (Wilks 
i, 163) by the Mussulman King of Gol- 
comla 3 the Agent and Council at Fort 
St. George send a deputation, with a 
present to Golccmda, to obtain a con¬ 
firmation of their privileges (Bruce i, 
4 ^ 3 ). The same authority (i, 455} 
under the year 1650-51 speaks of the 
grant having been obtained; but the 
Format document was not delivered 
till 1683 {vide (4) infral. 

(3.) Local Records, dated nth Aprils 
It is agreed to pay the King of Golcon- 
da 1,200 pagodas (4 800 rupees) per 
annum, as rent for the settlement which 
iii io be free from any other imposition 
tor ever ; and to pay 1 1,000 pagotks in 
full of all demands for the time past, 

( 4 ‘) Local Records, 12th November— 
The Gclconda farm&n formally deli¬ 
vered to Mr. William Gyfford, Cover* 
n°r, Note — Golconda fell under the 
arms of Aurang^eb 1111687, and the 
rent then became an asset of the Mogul 
hmpirc. 


Sq, MuAa 
674 


Rs. 

19,879 
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PRESIDENCY OF FORT ST. GEORGE, 
No. Vll~(Condudedy 


xm 



Year 


1702 


174(5 ... 


>749 


1752 ... 


1765 


Territory 


Madraspatam— 

(Concluded) 


1669*70 

- 

a 749 - 

1762 
1792 1M 


Madakara 


Madapollam, 
Factory of 


How acquired, arid District now 
representing it 


(5.) 2nd July—Described in the list of 
the Dead Stock of the two East India 
Companies, as '* Fort St George, with 
the castle and fortifications, and lern- 
tory thereto belonging : upon which a 
large city is built, consisting of— 
houses, which are held of and pay rent 
to the said Governor and Company, 
together with the said city and its 
dependencies. 31 

(60 September loth—Surrendered to 
the French arms under Labourdonnais. 
Ransom fixed by him at 11 lakhs of 
pagodas. (44 lakhs of rupees or 440,000 
pounds sterling); but the stipulation 
disregarded by Dupleix (Qrme), 

(7 ) August [5th— -Delivered up by the 
French under the operation of the 
treaty of Aix la Chapelle* dated 
October 7th, 1748 (Onue). 

(S.) Local Records, 31st August— 
Mahomed All (Wallajah), Nawab of 
A root * remits by far man the 1,200 
pagodas (4,800 rupees) per annum, the 
rent heretofore paid for the settlement 
[wide Note (3) supra ]. 

(9.) August 12th—Possession confirmed 
by a farm an from the Mogul by way of 
in dm or free gift, 

No. VIII. 

Island on the north side of the Biilia- 
pat am river, north of Cannanore \ is 
now a part of the Cher aka I Taluk, 

(i.) Obtained from the Raja* i.e^ of 
Chora kal, probably as a trading post 
on rent, 

(2,) March—Permission granted by the 
Raja for the erection of a fort. 

(3.) May—The island formally ceded by 
the Raja as a British possession 
(Malabar Commission Report, para* 
9 )- 

(4.) August—Fort blown up ami island 
given back lo the Vice-Regent of 
Cherakal. 2 

(5.) 18th March—Ceded by Tip poo 
with the rest of Malabar and other 
territory [vide Aeq. No, XXXVIlIb 

No* IX. 

Makes erne village with Narsapur of the 
Godavari District, 45 miles north of 
MasuHpatam, 6 miles from mouth of 
the Vasishta branch of the Goddvari, 
and on its right bank. 


Approximate 

Area 


Land 

Revenue 


Aciurs 


cm, 

1 


Rs, 

1,120 


Factory 

only 


Nit 


* After the fall of Pondicherry and Mahd in 1761, this post which had up to that time 
been useful in protecting the English Company's trade, and in retarding that of the French 
Company, was abandoned as no longer of use. 


7 

/ 

























BRITISH ACQUISITIONS IN THE 
No. IX— {Concluded). 



Year 


167$ ... 
1688 ... 
11.198 ... 
1702 ... 
1757 ■■■ 
'759 ... 

1765 


Territory 


Madapollam— 

{Concluded) 


1681-82 


i;o2 ... 

1758 ... 

1760 ... 
1782 1M 

1785 ... 


Porto-Novo 
alias Far an- 
gipet. 


1682 tti 
m3 
1692 ,,, 

17 W ... 


Cuddalnrcj 
Factory of 




How acquired, and District now 
representing it 


Approximate 

Area 


(i.) December—Factory established 

(Bruce ii, 439 )* 

(2,) August—Withdrawn (Bruce n P 

654 

(3,) Resettled under orders of Court ot 
Directors, 

(4.) Entered in the Dead Stock of the 
two uniting Companies, 

(£,) Captured by the French under 
* Bossy. 

(6.) 14th May—Part of the territory 
ceded by Nizam's Treaty with Colonel 
Forde (vide Acq. No, XXXI). 

(7.) August 12th—-Grant confirmed by 
the Mogul's farm&n. 

No. X, 


A seaport in the district of South Arcot... 


(i.) Local Record^ dated 12th January 
Cowlc for making a settlement obtain¬ 
ed from Haraji Baja, the Subahdar of 
Gi ogee, end the Deputy in the Cjfcfna 
tic of Sambaji# who had recently 
succeeded his father, Sivajh as head of 
the Maliratta dynasty* 

(2,) July 2nd—Factory entered in the 
11 Qdnque-partite Indenture of the 
Conveyance of the Dead Stock of the 
two East India Companies.’' 

(3.) Fell into the hands of the French 
under tally, with Fort St. David ami 
Cuddalorc, 

j (4,) French driven out by Colonel Coote 
after the defeat of Lally at Wandiwash 
1 (5.) Taken by the French under Bussy 
(Wilks), 

(6*) 1st February—Restored to England 
under treaty of Versailles# dated 3rd 
September 1783. 

No* XL 

A seaport in South Arcot, and the chief 
town of that district. 

(I.) Factory established (Local Records, 
uth May 1682)* 

(2,} Business commenced (Local Re¬ 
cords# 19th March 16S3). 

(3,) Ordered by the Court of Directors 
to be withdrawn, along with Conimere 
(q. v,) 3 in consequence of the grant 
of Tegnapatam (q* v.) by Rim Raj* 
(Bruce Hi, ui), p 

(4.) July 2nd—Mentioned as existing in 
the '* Quinque-partite Indenture of 
Convey an ce of the Dead Stock of the 
two East India Companies/' 


Land 

Revenue 


Sq, Miles 
078 


Rs. 

3« 


! 


3 fi 43 


Vide Acq. No. XIV* 


* Vide Acq* No* XV, 











































PRESIDENCY OF FORI' ST. GEORGE 


No. XI — ( Concfadtd). 



*758 

1760 

1782 

1785 


Cuddalore— 
(Concluded) 


S683 


l$8q 


jflgo 

1tfpss 
1702 


1716 .. 

1 7 5 7 

1758 .. 

1765 

1683*84 | 

i (588-^§i 

1702 ... 


Tellicherry 


How acquired, and District now 
representing it 

Approximate 

Area 

Land 

Revenue 

(S ) Surrendered to Lally, 4th May 
(Orme). 

(6,) April —Retaken by detachment 
under Assaf Bag, sent by Coote after 
his victory at Wand t wash (Orme). 

(7.) April 8 tli — Capitulaua lo the 
French, assisted by the Mysoreans 
(Wilks), 

(S.) 1st February—‘Restored to Eng¬ 
land by France under the treaty of 
Versailles, dated 3rd September 1783* 




Vizagapatam, 
Fortified 
Factory ol 


No. XIL 

A seaport, capital of district of that 
name, 

(t.) Supposed date of establishing settle¬ 
ment (being the first mention of it). 
The date is not given by Bruce, nor 
which go back 


« * 1 r\ 

to 1670 only. If the date , 3 ___ 

the grant must have issued from the 
King of Goiconda or his local officers. 
(2.) September 13th—Factory seized 
find thtj English officers put to the 
f w ° rd ^ the Mogul's orders, owing 
to the rupture between Aurangzeb and 
toe Company in that year, 

( 3 -) 28th December—Kaul for the 
factory renewed by Zulfakar Khdn, the 
Mogul General in the Deccan. 

(4.) April—Factory allowed to be Forti. 
ned by the same authority. 

(5 ) Entered in the Dead Stock account 
taken on the union of the two East 
Inc ta Companies. It is there described 
a* ' the Fort and Factory at Vizaca- 
patam." J s 

(d.) harmSn from the Emperor b'arok* 
Sll ‘ confirming the possession of the 
settlement (Local Records), 

( 7 -) 2 5 f h June—Capture by'the French 
under Hussy (Ormc). 

(S ; ) t2th September-Presented to the 
huglish by the Raja of Vlzianagram 
after capturing it from the French 
garrison (Orme). 

( 9 *) A,I gust t£th—Grant confirmed by 
the Mogul’s farman. 

No. xii r. 

Town and seaport in Malabar 
0-) Factory established under a Chief 
and Factors by the President of Surat 
(Bruce ii, 511): being the first Pepper 
settlement on the Malabar Coast. 

*6t6f aCt ° ry stren 8 tJle[ >ed (Bruce ii, 

^ ^(vteretl in the Dead Stock list of 

tA? Eas L panics as the 

fort ot Telhcherry," 


Fortified 

Factory 

only 


Nil 


Fortified 

Factory 

only 


MV 





































BRITISH ACQUISI TIONS !\' THE, 

No. XIII— {Concluded). 


<SL 


Year 


170S ... 
1719 ... 

I 77<3 
1780 ... 
1782 ... 


1784 ... 
1794 ... 


Territory 


Teliicherry— 
{Concluded) 


How acquired, and District now 
representing it 


Kn 


1683 ... 
1668 ... 


niun^du 


1691 


1801 


(4.) Formal grant obtained for the Fort 
from the Cheraka] Raja (Malabar 
Commission Report, para* 9). 

(5.) Limits of settlement extended on 
south side after a successful war with 
the CoringCtt# Nair (idem), 

( 5 .) The settlement reduced from a 
Chiefship to a Residency, 

(?-) Besieged by Sirdar Khan, HydeFs 
Faujdar* with the Cheralcai Raja. 

(8j Successful sortie under Major 
Abingdon, and the siege raised 
(Malabar Commission Report, para, 
3 °). 

(9.) The Chicfsbip re-established* 

(10.) Chiefsbip abolished, and the 
settlement placed directly under the 
Supervisor of Malabar, 

No. xrv 

Un the coast, South Arcot District, 10 
miles north of Pondicherry, 

(1.) Factory established (Bruce ii, 519). 
(a.) Farm&n for a fortified settlement 
and liberty of trade, obtained on a 
present of 800 pagodas or Rupees 3,200, 
from Rdni Raja, who, on the assassina¬ 
tion of his eider brother Sambajf 
(Sivajf's successor) by AurangsUeb, and 
the simultaneous captivity of Sahoji, 
Sambaji’s son had been recognised as 
head of the Mahratta dynasty by its 
subjects (Bruce ii, 652)* 

(3 ) Withdrawn by order of the Court 
of Directors* on the purchase of Tegna- 
patam (Fort St* David), (Bruce in, 
in)* {Vide Acq, No* XV). 

(4,) Ceded with the ye^t-^aL-tire Subah 
■-of Arcot "to the Company by treaty 
with Azim-uLDaula, Nawab Subahdar 
of the Carnatic, 31st July (Aitchison, 
vol, v* 248)- (Vide Acq. No* XLIIl). 

No* XV* 


Approximate 

Area 


SQ 


Miles 

H 


Land 

Revenue 


Rs 

M 9 <> 


Factory 

only 


Nit 


iGqq 


Tegnapatara 

(Alias Fort St* David), sometimes j 

S<?. Miles ! 

written Thevanapatnam, Devapapat* 


nam, Pevan&mpatnam, Devipatnam, 
now included in Cuddalore, the chief 
town of the South Arcot District. 

10 

1 


(I*) September isi—The grant of land 
for this settlement was purchased for 

120,000 chakrams =* 8,000 pagodas » 
j 32,000 rupees from R&m Raja, who, 
on the assassination of his elder bro¬ 

1 


ther Sambaji (Sivajfs successor) by 
Aurungsceb, and the simultaneous cap¬ 
tivity of Sahojl, Samba] fa son, had 
been recognised as the head of the 



Mahratfa dynasty by its subjects (Local 
Records). 



Rs* 

11,130 




























PRESIDENCY OF FORT ST. GEORGE. 

No. XV—(dm?udeif). 


XVII 


Year 

Territory 

How acquired, ami District now 
representing it 

Approximate 

Area 

1702 ... 

Tegnapatam— 

{Concluded)] 

(2.) July 2nd—Mentioned to the “Quin- 
que*partite Indenture of Conveyance 
of the Dead Stock of the two East 
India Companies'* as ff all that fort 
called Fort St David (being a strong 
fort and factory) and about three miles 
compass of the circumjacent country, 
upon which several small towns or 
villages are erected/ 1 


1758 ... 

ft 

(3.) June 2nd—Surrendered to the 
French under Lally, who at once razed 
all the fortifications to the ground 
(Orme)* * It was afterwards included 
in Cuddstore (q, v.} 5 and its dependen¬ 
cies, instead of being shown urider a 
separate head. 



Land 

Revenue 


(693 


1746 


The villages of 
TondiyA'pet, 
Purasav&kam 

and 

Egmore 


*749 


175 s •» 


No. XVI, 


Par wan a from Asad Khan Aurangzeb’s 
Grand Vizier, granting the English the 
three totvns, now included in the city of 
Madras, of TondiyArpct, Purasav&katn, 
and Egmore properly Elambur, toth 
February (Local Records). 

(2.) September 10th—Surrendered, as 
pari of the city of Madras, to the 
French arms under Labour'd onnals. 
Ransom fixed by him at 11 lakhs of 
pagodas (44 lakhs of rupees or 440,000 
pounds sterling); but the stipulation 
disregarded by Dupleix (Orme), 

( 3 -) August 15th—Delivered up, us 
part of the city of Madras, by the 
French under the operation of the 
treaty of Aix la Chapelle, dated Octo¬ 
ber 7th, 1748 (Orme). 

(4.) August 12th—Original grant con¬ 
firmed by a farm An from the Mogul. 


Sy. Ml lbs 
8*8 


8'8 


Rs. 

20,861 


20,3 or 



1 Anjengo 

No XVIL 

A small seaport On the Travaneore 

4 

1694-95 

m 

Coast 78 miles N.*NVW- of Cape 
Comorin ; now attached to the Mala¬ 
bar Collectorate 

(1,) Settlement formed by grant of the 

1695-96 

tn 

Queen of Attinga, a Princess under the 
sovereignty of Travaneore (Bruce iji, 

1 6$) on payment of ground-rent. 

(2 ) Fort built (Bmce iii, 195). 


1702... 

.i* 

( 3 *) Fort entered in the * fl Quinq ue . 



1 

partite Indenture of Conveyance of the 
Dead Stock of the two East India 
Companies/ 1 dated 2nd July. 

— ■ 

.. 


891 


C 


s YMe Acq. No. XL 





























BRITISH ACQUISITIONS IN THE 

No, XUI 1 


Year 


i8qo 


Territory 


All the territo¬ 
ries acquired 
by the Nizam 
under the 

treaty of 
Seringapatam 
(1792) and 
alt the territo¬ 
ries acquired 
by Mm uniter| 
the treaty of 1 
M y s q r is 
(1799) except 
any districts 
situate to the 
north of the 
river Tanga - 
bhadra, in 
lieu of which 
the Nizam 
ceded the dis¬ 
trict of Adoni 
and all other 
his territory 
to the south 
of that river 
or to the 
Kistna below 
the junction 
of these two 
rivers. 


How acquired, and District now 
representing it 


Approximate 
Area 


Ceded by the Nizam in perpetuity by 
treniy dated lath October “ for the 
regular payment of the expense of the 
nugmrntrtf subsidiary force. 1 ' The 
district!) now representing this cession 
are Bellary (except the feudatory 
Native State of SaiUlu*, f idc A...,. 
No. XI.V), Cuddapnh, the feudatory 
Native State of Uanganapalli and 
Ktirnool. 13 

The expression not unfrequently used 
in official correspondence of " the 
Ceded Districts nnd Kurnool " as if 
Bellary and Cuddapah were ceded to 
the British Government at one time, 
and Kurnool at another, is erroneous 


Sg. Mn.as 

26,592 


[.and 

Revenue 


Rs. 

57,50,000 


No. XLIV. 


1801 


1 The Carnatic | 

. below Ghauts,! 
Greater por-1 
tfon of 

The whole of the Carnatic, Payen 
Ghaut, not included ; in previous 
grants ; viz , the present Nellore 
District, North Arcut (except Kart- 
guadi and Punganur), South Arcot 
(except previous grants), Tri^inopoly,) 
Madura (except Dindlgul and Putney 
Taluks) and Tinnevelly ; also the 
feudatory State of Pudukdta. 

35,733- 

145,50,000 

1 

July 31st— Ceded to the Company by 
His "Highness Arim-ui Dauta, Nawib 
Stibahdar of the Carnatic (Attchison 
v, p. 2 $) 

1 



** The district of Kurnool yielded to the Niiam and afterwards (up to 1839I to the 
British Government a land revenue ot Pagodas 66 .666, or Rupees 2,44.4?> only (subsequent- 
ly reduced to i,oo,000 rupee*! being the peshkash payable by the hereditary Pathsn Nawibs 
of Kurnool. In 1859, the Naw&b was deposed and the country brought under direct 
ndministiation. Subsequently the district has beer enlarged by the addition of taluks taken 
from Bellary and Cuddapah.' • 

































PRESIDENCY OF FOR I SI. GEORGE. 


No. XLV. 


* 

XXIX 




Year 


1803 .. 


iPlft 


*845 ... 


Territory 

How acquired* and District now 
representing it 

Approximate 

Area 

Distorts ceded 

December 29 th—Supplementary Treaty 

Sy. Mi lbs 
ti 7*5 

by Rajah of 

of 1803 with Mysore (AUchijon, vqL v, 

Mysore, 

pp. 166 - 67 ), Under this treaty the 


Company, while ceding certain taluks 
to Mysore, obtained an equivalent 
cession, the whole of which is now 
incorporated with the Madras 
Presideny, except the taluk called 
“ Era Sawer Seen;/' (properly 


* 

Elusikiraiimr), which in 1804 was 



transferred to, and now forms part 



of Georg, vis. \ — 

Uddantapuram Bellary piairkt, 


• 

Two*thirds of North Arcot, 



Pungaadr, 


Wain*d ... .. Part in Malabar, 



part in Nilgirii 



fltilhu), or HuHJrtl, 
in North Gaiter,* 



which now 


Sander. 

belongs to the 

Bombay Presi¬ 
dency. 

Part (not Port , as \ 
given by Ait^-hi- > Hcllar; . 
son) of Gudikota ) 

No. XLYT. 

Fell under the paramount sovereignty 

MO 

Ff udatorv 

of the British Governmeat, with the 

State of 

rest of the territories dependent on the 


Tranquebar,.. 

- | r 

Poona Government, on the surrender 
of Bajeerow, Peshwa, 

No. XLVir. 

A seaport in* the District of Tanjore, 

1 

held by the Danes of the Raja of 
Tanjore it an annual rent of 4000 
rupees. 

Transferred to the East India Company 
by the King of Denmark, with all 

13 



other Danish Settlements in India, for 
the sum of 12 , 50,000 rupees. Treaty 
done at Calcutta, 22 nd February, anti 
rati lied by the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company at London, 
2 nd July, 



Land 
R>.; venue 



kS? 

1 000 

1 


Free 

from 

tribute 


* 5 . 75*5 


No. xr.vni. 




The Fort of 

October iBth—Taken possession of by 

A r.RBs 

UO 

Tanjore. 

the Company twelve months ; rom the 

death of R<ijn Sivajf, without male 
heirs, direct co!Ialer. * 



Rs. A, 
7 2 
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XXX BRITISH ACQUISITIONS IN THE PRESIDENCY OF FOIU' ST. GEORGE. 


No. XLIX. 








Year 

Territory 

~ . 

How acquired, and District now 
representing it 

Approximate 

Area 

Land 

Revenue 






i860 ... 



Sq. Miles 

Ra, 

B an a d rA RAk 5 m 

palli, Taluks 

Ceded by the Nix am by the 8th Article 

87? 

17,450 


of the Treaty, dated 26th December 
i860. Now altaelted to the Godavari 


of 

District of Madras Presidency. 

* 


































FIFTH REPORT 


from thk 

SELECT COMMITTEE 

ON THE 

Affairs of the East India Company. 



APPENDIX, No. 13. 


POLITICAL SURVEY 01 * THE NORTHERN CIRCARS, 

Dv James Grant, Esquire ; 

Transmitted by the Bengal Government , in the year 1786, to the Court 

of Directors. 


To the Honourable Warren Hastings, Esq., 

Governor General t Council , in their Secret Political Department^ 

Fort William , 

Hon’ble Sir and Sirs, 

CONCEIVING it to be one of the primary duties implied by the tenor of my 
^ commission as public minister to the Nizam's court, to learn the political 
situation of the different independent states of the Deccan, with which we were 
or might eventually be, at enmity or in alliance, as well as to ascertain the 
value and relative circumstance* of the British territorial dependencies in the 
neighbourhood, to the end, that if the fortune of war, (always precarious,) should, 
contrary to the experienced judgment of intelligent rulers vindicate the gloomy 
apprehensions of the multitude, previous to the battle of Porto Novo, and 
become so far unpropitious to the national cause, as to authorize or impel a 
sacrifice to be made for the attainment of peace, we might be at least enabled 
to enter on the business of negotiation, with some certain precise knowledge 
in political arithmetic. 

But the more immediate particular objects of enquiry seemed to be; first, 
to determine the actual power, with the inclinations, of Nizam Ali, to espouse the 
interests of the English against the Mysorean; and secondly, to ascertain the 
true territorial worth of our possessions adjacent to Hydrabad, called the 
Northern Cheats, of which the re-annexation to the nizamut has Keen very 
naturally the favourite ambitious wish of his highness, from the moment of 
necessary and rightful dismemberment of these provinces in favour of the 
Company. This nabob’s power, estimated on a superficial view of an extensive 
dominion, with an annexed revenue, or from Recorded public informations 
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appeared as formidable as his inclinations were interpreted to be favourable on 
the present occasion ; while on the other hand, according to the accounts laid 
before Parliament in 1772, or subsequently in private circulation, and verified by 
farther committee investigations in 1781-8, it did not appear that such great 
advantages, either financial, commercial, or military, were derived from the circars, 
for fifteen successive years of occupancy, with local tranquillity and abundant 
territorial produce as might render continued possession, with the utmost expect¬ 
ed benefits in future, grounded on experience of the past, an object of any political 
importance, to be set against either the entire loss of the Carnatic, or the further 
•expense of a ruinous war in that quarter, under circumstances of unavoidable 
or factitious distress, perhaps unparalleled in the history of a powerful empire, not 
visibly arrived at the period of the final dissolution. The materials however to 
form the estimate required, in order to be prepared rather against possible than 
any probable contingences (though the best to be procured at the time, and 
sufficient at least to justify the lukewarm measures of cautious responsibility), 
carried with them such marks of imperfection and inaccuracy, as are ever 
inseparable from the Infant state of every branch of experimental knowledge, 
and must have left an impression of doubt on the least enlightened minds. 

To learn therefore something more circumstantial and .certain, on matters 
so important, and which might eventually come under discussion within the 
scope of further negotiations, engaged my earliest attention, when arrived at the 
place of my destination, or afterwards more conveniently situated in. the 
neighbourhood. Such informations as I could procure under the vigilant 
jealousy of a Mussulman court on the first mentioned topics of investigation, 
touching the Nizam's power and inclinations, I transmitted to the Governor- 
General in bis private capacity; and though m substance and form, these 
communications were unfit for the public eye, or in proof insufficient to author¬ 
ize active measures, yet it seems possible they might in some degree, have 
influenced the continued, suspension of a fruitless negotiation during the whole 
period of my own residency, and while the posture of affairs was less in reality, 
than apparently, unfavourable to the national cause. With respect to the second 
branch of enqhiry relative to the state of the circars, 1 flatter myself that my 
endeavours have been more successful, and it is therefore as well as from an 
idea of the importance of the subject itself, as. connected with the duties of my 
late office, that 1 presume to offer the following sheets, which contnin the result 
of my observations on the former topics in the abstract, on the latter in detail, 
for the inspection or consideration of the honourable board ; hoping, if no new 
or benificinl lights should be communicated to those for whose use my labours 
are for the present exclusively intended, that yet they may bear some testimony 
of [ 619 ] the zealous desire I feel, for the prosperity and constitutional aggrandise¬ 
ment of that great political body, which I have the honour humbly to servo. 

The actual complexion of affairs in England is a powerful additional motive 
for bringing forward, without delay, some observations which occurred to me in 
the prosecution of, my inquiry, touching the general financial system of India ; 
for notwithstanding the patriotic successful opposition to the late attempt made 
to deprive the Company of their chartered rights, it is to be feared, that it was 
altogether from an apprehension of the influence the proposed arrangements 
might have on the constitution at homo, and not to avert the avowed purpose, 
or indirect tendency of part, to introduce one ill founded, if not wholly erroneous 
belief, of a most unwarrantable dangerous alteration of a fundamental principle 
in the interior government of this country, respecting the civil rights of persons 
and things universally, but more especially the nature of zemindarry tenures. 

If what l have advanced on this subject, should in the least operate to 
suspend still dreaded measures, as founded on a too prevalent mistake, and 
specious reasoning on the necessity of reformation, the present disquisition may 
be of greater importance to the public interests than if it prove the means of 


ON THE AFFAIRS OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY; 3 

realizing a pecuniary increase of half a krore in yearly revenue, held out as * 
consequence of adhering to the equitable established laws or usages of the 

country. . . 

I am extremely sensible of the hazard I incur of discovering a very limited 
defective knowledge, by a performance that may come in competition with that 
of a committee of circuit instituted a twelvemonth since, and whose Report will 
be founded on more minute, authoritative, and extensive researches into the 
actual state of these provinces, than can reasonably be expected Irom any private 
individual; hut as I am not conscious of writing, either from mercenary motives, 
or any impulse of vanity; seeing that my labours are not designed, more than 
they are proper, foi publication, it will be sufficient satisfaction for me, m ful¬ 
fil line what, at any rate, 1 only consider my duty, unaccompanied with any 
extraordinary public expense, if I should, by ant.cpation, Mjimmwiij 

of light upon what may hereafter appear in the full blaze of Ruth , or if, by 
general hints, on a connected view of many distinct considerations necessary to 
estimate the political importance of the ewears, 1 can m any degree elucidate, 
the minuter details of more accurate, but perhaps less general inquiry, on a 
subject aoDarently important for the camrouling representative ol the liriUHli 
sovereignty in this country, to be fully informed of, as intimately connected with 
the prosperity of the Company, and the national,interests at large. 

I have the honour to be, with the greatest respect, 

Honourable Sir, and Sirs, 

Calcutta \ Your faithful and most 

„th December .,* 4 -) ohetH^bta ^ 


OF THE NORTHERN C 1 RCARS, FROM A POLITICAL SURVEY 

OF THE DECCAN. 


Mr. J. Grant’s 
Political Survey of 
Northern Cirears, 

Extent and Boundary. 


the 


DESCRIPTION GEOGRAPHICAL, PHYSICAL, AND MORAL. 

HAT portion of the British dominion on the Coromandel coast, commonly 
called the Northern Cirears, from its relative situation to Fort St. George; 

at the distance of aoo English miles, is a narrow slip of 
maritime country extending from 15 3. to the aoth 
degree of north latitude, and from 79'3. to 8^ 2. east 
longitude from Greenwich. The sea bounds it to the 
east, in a direct course N.E.^E. along a coast 470 
measured miles in length from the port of Mootapillee, 
dependent on Guntoor, near its southern extremity, to the town of Maloud in 
Orissa, on the borders of the Cbilca lake. In almost a parallel direction on 
the west from 50 to 70 miles in land, it is divided from the interior provinces of 
the soubfth of Hydrabad, by a range of small detached hills extending to the 
bunks of the Godaveri, and in like manner separated from Berar to the north of 
that river, by a great continued ridge of mountains impassable everywhere 
hitherto explored, foi horse or wheel carriage, excepting in the middle near 
Salourgant, quite to the northern extremity of the ci rears nt Goomsur. From this 
last place, the same unbroken chain curves to the .eastward, and together with 
the Chilca lake, form an almost impenetrable barrier dr »;i« r*lhe norm 
on the side of the Marhattas of Cuttack, excepting a tongue of land between 
that lake and the sea, a mile in breadth at Moland, and intersected by the deep 
water communicftt on of Manickpatam, at all times unfordable. toward? roe 
south, the small river Gondezama which empties itself at Mootapillee, separates 
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the territory we are describing, from the districts of Ongole, and formeth on 
that side, the most distinguishable modern frontier to the Carnatic Payengham. 

I lie area or superficial contents of the cirears, taken in their greatest extent 
of accessible productive land, maybe computed at 17,000 square geography 
miles ; of which perhaps only 1.5th is in cultivation or Mow ; twice that portion 
m pasture; and the remainder, under woods, water, towns, barren hills ora 
sandy waste three miles in breadth, bordering the [6201 whole e-.tent of the 
coast. By another division, 3- 4 ths of this area may be considered a plain * 
rising nowhere more than 25 feet above the level of the sea, and stretebina 
on a medium 35 miles inland, with only two remarkable interruptions in 
its greatest length along the shore, by as many crop or rather inclined ridges of 
hills; the one, a few miles north of the river Sitteareram, which forms the 
southern boundary of Cicacole, and the other, parting unequally that province 
at the river of Poondy, into its present subdivisions dependent on \Wpatam 
and Ganjam, 1 he remaining fourth proportion parallel to this plain, and farther 
inland about 15 miles, is much more elevated, is agreeably' variegated with hills 
and vales, easy of access, and superabundantly fertile. But beyond both these 
tracts t'l plain ant! hiiiy ground, to the north of the Godaveri, a still higher 
region extends close to the great ridge of mountains on the confines of Iierar. 

I his comprehends at least 6,000 square miles additional ; but being poor 
unhealthy, and thinly inhabited, pays so slender a tribute that it is scarcely 
made any account of, unless as a frontier towards the Marhatta dominions on 
the N, \V. almost wholly inaccessible. 


I ue grand divisions of this whole territory are naturally and properly five: 

being so many portions of its length, principally marked 
Six Provincial Domini- by rivers running across from the hills on the west to 

the sea. But besides these, a sixth district has been 
, formed irom the maritime border of the four southerly 

nrears or provinces, to serve as an appendage to, and secure the salt made, or 
customs collected at the ports of Nizampntam, on a southern outlet of the Kistna, 
and of Masuiipatam on one of its northern branches, as well as at their respective 
dependencies along^ the coast. 1st. Guntoor or Moortizanagur, the most 
southerly province, is of a circular form, comprehending an area of about 2,500 
square miles. The river Kistna, after running a course of 600 miles nearly on 
the parallel of t6' ^ latitude, from its source to the Balagaut hills near the coast 
of Malabar, forms the northern boundaries of this ci rear and separates it, on 
its greatest extent on that side, from the province of Mustafanagur, to tbs west 
and south ; the districts ot Pnlnaued and Ongole, formerly dependent on the 
foujedarry of Kirpa, but some lime since, incorporated with the Carnatic 
1 ayengaut, border its limits j and on the east, Nizampatam with its dependen¬ 
cies, intervene everywhere between it and the sea, excepting a narrow 
communication with the small port of Mootapillee, which in the confusion of 
frequent revolutions, has been dismembered from it- proper maritime capita), 
and annexed to the interior country. This province, therefore, generally 
sj>eaking, is entirely surrounded by the other dominions oF Britain, and 
absolutely detached from all the rightful territory still claimed and held formerly 
by the soubahdar of the Deccan under the crown of Delhi.—2d. Con da pi flee, 
or Mustafanagar; and 3d. Ellore, adjacent to each other, as well as to the 
circar just described, in a north-easterly direction, occupy the whole space 
lying between th. Kistna and Godaveri, the districts of Masulipatam towards 
the sea, and the inland province of Commamet on the west; and the keel or 
taxe ot rhlcuy formed by the overflowings of those two rivers, with a 
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parallel stream running through its centre to the sea coast at Gollapollam, 
would nearly divide the cirears under consideration into two equal parts nr 
squares of about 53 miles on every side, allowing for some inequalities, whit .1 
however ought not to escape notice. Condapillee along die north bank or the 
Kistna, stretches some of its straggling pergunnabs in the west through Comma* 
net as far as Mongal, 120 miles from Masulipatam, and rather more than halt 
way*to Hydrahad, comprehending an area in the whole, of about 3,400 square 
miles On the other hand, the river Godaveri, which describes the limits of 
EUore northerly, curves so much in its greater branch to the south on approach¬ 
ing the sea, as to diminish considerably the east side of the square of this 
province: and though the district of Poleveram dependent on Rajenumdrv, 
anions the hill on the southern bank of the same river, be a further encroach¬ 
ment on the regular bounds of EUore, yet still its superficial contents cannot 
justly he estimated at less than 2,700 square miles. 

dih JKaiemundry, towards the south, is, with the exception above 
mentioned, separated from EUore, in its greatest breadth, by the Godaven. 
This river after receiving many lesser ones from its sources among the Baliagaut 
mountains, near Bombay on the Malabar coast, and running a course east, 
southerly from thence about 700 miles, divides itself into two great branches 
-c miles from the'sea, within which is formed the island of Nagur, a triangular 
space comprehending only 500 square miles, but of greater value in proportion 
to its extent than perhaps any other spot in the East, without excepting the 
famed Delta at Egypt. From the district of Polaveram on the west, the great 
ridge of hills towards Bcrar, limits this province j and the small river of 
Settievcram, running from thence to the sea, describes its northern boundary 
with Cicacole, including in all ,an area of 1,700 miles of accessible country. 


5lh. The districts of Masulipatam, form the. coast of the grand division 
of the drears, and, as hath been observed, are only portions of the maritime 
border, dismembe red for certain use, from the four provinces already described. 
Nizam pa tarn, formerly a separate jurisdiction on the south of the Kistna, 
extending along a coast of 60 miles from point Dive, neat the great mouth of 
that river, to Mooupillce south, and about 5 in breadth, on a medium, to the 
territory of Guntoor, constitutes the southern portion of this division, and from 
the same head land, including the island of Dive, to Marsapore on the southern 
arm of the Godaveri; and from thence to [ngemm on its northern bntnch just 
beyond the point formed by and deriving its name from this river, lie several 
pergunnabs detached from Condapiilee, and some lesser sea ports, scattered 
on the shores of EUore and [ 621 ] Rajemundry, together composing the northern 
subdivision, and extending along a coast of 105 miles, within 45 of Pentacotta.li, 
at the mouth of the Sittavernni, and boundary of Cicacole. Both these portions 
united, may contain 700 square miles of land immediately dependent on 
Masulipatam, which is not only the capital of these districts, but also the seat 
of a subordinate government, ruling the different provinces described, except 
Guntour, nnd is the principal fort and bulwark of all the Northern drears. 

6th. Cicacole, anciently Kulling, the most northerly and last in order of 
the grand division, is also subdivided into two districts, of which, one deriving 
its name from that of the province, is dependent on Vizagaptam ; the other, 
called Johapour, is placed under the chief and council of Ganjam. 

The former lies between the rivers of Settarvcram on the south, and of 
Poondy north. From the cross hills approaching the sea near those extremities, 
it forms a kind of amphitheatre, or semicircular territory, of which the diameter 
along the coast extends 180 miles ; and its greatest dimensions inland to the 
higb°mountainous region on the west, about one-third of the same distance, 
comprising an area not less than 4,400 square miles. The latter subdivision 
of this province is of a triangular figure, stretching its longest side along the 
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shore about So mites from Poondy to Moland, the southern frontier of Cuttack, 
and '.ts shortest, to the angle at Goomsur ; 50 miles in a west-northerly direction 
towards Berar, containing near 1,600 miles of superficial pleasure, exclusive of 
that portion of country which in this district, as well as in all the others south¬ 
ward to the Godaveri, we have assigned to the high inaccessible region, 
extending to the great ridge of boundary mountains on the west, in variable 

breadths. The climate of the Northern cirears, with 
Climate. a general conformity to what is observable in the other 

parts of Hindostan, north of thcKistna, has yet, from 
latitudinal extent of country, maritime situation, and position of the inland hills, 
some peculiarity's in each of the three seasons of the year, worthy of remark. 
The periodical rain, called by the natives Bursant, usually sets in about the 
middle of June, with a westerly wind, in moderate showers, until the kilter end 
of August, which month concludes the poonass fussul, or small grain ^ harvest, 
and continues from this period, in greater abundance to the beginning of 
November, when it generally breaks up with violence, and ushers in the 
aemnaestan with a strong north-easterly wind, greatly tempered, however, in its 
coldness, by the mild influence of the sea over which it blows, I he middle 
of this latter and delightful season early in January, finishes the fussul khereof 
for rice and hajary, which are the groat productions ot the coufttry north oi the 
Godaveri ; and in tike manner its close at the vernal equinox, terminates the 
third fussul or rubbi harvest : the grand one for zoary or zanaluo,* as well as 
for alt the different species of grain or pease south of that river. Then 
commenceth the jabestan, or hot season, which is always extremely moderate 
towards the northern extremity ot the circars near Ganjam, by reason of constant 
simidinual breezes from the sea; aod the position of the neigbbounog hills 
from south to west, contrary to the ordinary direction of the wind about 
Masulipatam. On the south, for the first two months, strong southerly gales 
along the shore, together with the sea brccres, moderate the heat, but t it. 
baleful influence of the former in blowing over salt stagnant marshes on the 
coast is injurious to animal life, and absolutely destructive of vegetation j and 
during the succeeding month, until the rains, the wind coming from the west 
over a parched loose soil of great extent, uninterrupted by any. continued chain 
of hills, but particularly in passing along the broad, and at tins time of the year 
almost dry sandy bed of the Kistna, becomes so intolerably hot near the mouth 
of that river, as to raise the thermometer, sometimes for a week entire, to tio 
degrees within the house, and seldom under 105, during the first part ot the 
day. Another peculiarity of climate, too often and fatally experienced m this 
country, is the noxious state of the air in all the billy regions throughout the 
different seasons of vegetation, which occasions the distemper called the hi 
fever. This general mortal disorder, has been sometimes ascribed to the water, 
impregnated perhaps with the poisonous qu- I. y of copper ore, iu passing 
the mountains, or with unwholesome mineral earths, in issuing throug 1 springs; 
and sometimes with equal probability it has been attributed, to t re corrup 
juice of vegetables washed down by torrents into the public reservoirs , but 
the great operative cause is doubtless the grossness of the atmosphere, charged 
and contaminated with the exhalations of a luxuriant soil pent up in vallies, 03 
seems to be clearly evinced by the prevalence of the same distemper even in 
the plains, where the richer crops of zenaloo are cultivated, and a fiec circulation 
of the air impeded by the luxuriancy of the proper growth ot this plant, or by 
surrounding trees and villages. 


* Toary and Petijury, tha iormer white, the other yellower and courser, are a species 
of MaUci with a large brmhy top, In con^rwiictioQ to the Mecca josry or Indian cortij w/ncn 
h*itlt its ftain growing on one instance of a conic form* as hath in like mar 
Millet, on t larger anti slenderer Btihta or Ear. 


manner the Bajary or 
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In all these provinces along the coast, the soil is chiefly sandy, improving 
gradually towards the hilts. The same ground therefore 
Soil and rivers, seldom, if ever, yields more than a single crop of grain 

annually; but there being everywhere an abundant 
supply of water, the one produced is generally extremely rich ; for, besides 
the boundary rivers already mentioned, which fertilize the country on either 
side, there are many lesser ones within each of the drears, running into the 
sea, or divided artificially into canals, and afterwards conducted into the tanks 
and great reservoirs; such, are the streams passing through Guntoor, and which 
for the most part collected neflr Bopetta, together with the overflowings of the 
Kistna, water the lands of Nizampatam ; such also, arc the rivulets drawn from 
this great river and the Godaveri, which uniting in the Colare, between the 
province of Condapillee [622] and Ellore, are from thence diverted into 
numberless channels, to water the circumjacent territory. In Rajemundry the 
Yel-eric or Yalore, running parallel to, and not far south of the Settiaveram 
is, with uncommon intelligence and industry subdivided, to answer the purposes 
of cultivation within the two principal zemindarries of Peddaporc, and Pettapore, 
on its opposite banks, while the islnnd of Nagur or Nagurum, enclosed chiefly 
by the two greater branches of the Godaveri, and intersected by five others 
‘(lesser ones) is made wonderfully productive, not only by a constant and 
plentiful supply of tiic great element of vegetation, but from the acquisition of 
an extraordinary rich soil, in being thus, from situation, the grand receptacle 
of all the slimy mould carried down by the greatest river in the Deccan. The 
southern- subdivisions of Chicacole, with a better soil than is found in other 
parts of the circars, is sufficiently watered by four interior rivers, which have 
their outlets at the respective .ports ofViztgfrpatam, Bimjipatam, Maphus Bunder 
or Chicacole, and Calingapatam, besides many lesser streams in the seasons 
of the rains; in advancing to the northward, and in the territory of fchapore, 
the river of Gangam, uniting different branches from the vallies of Vizianagur, 
Burragur, and Govinsur, in the very centre of the whole district, in Its greatest 
breadth, ns Aska makes this portion of the province equally fruitful with the 
other, comparatively to its extent. 

From the many advantages which we have already enumerated, as common 
to the circars, it may be expected, that their natural 
Natural Produce, produce will appear proportionate ; nevertheless, the 

more useful classes of animals are found in greater 
abundance than variety, being almost wholly reducible to sheep and the larger 
species of horned cattle; but the neighbouring sea, and its numerous inlets, 
abound with every kind of Indian fish, a few excepted, together with some 
that are common to Europe, such as mullet, soal, and pomflet; the latter 
resembling most the turbot, if it be not exactly the same in miniature, is most 
peculiarly attached to this coast, and is turned to no inconsiderable benefit 
when salted, for the inland markets. It is, however, in the grand and most 
necessary articles of vegetable production, that this territory is particularly 
famous. In grain, the different sorts of which we have already had occasion 
to mention, it is properly the granary of the Carnatic during the north-east 
monsoon, in like manner as Tanjore is reckoned on, for the other season of 
the periodical winds from the opposite , point of the compass. Fruits, roots, 
and greens are scarce, or reared with difficulty, to the south of the Godaveri] 
and even to the north of that river: owing, no doubt, to the influence of the 
sea air, are neither so excellent in kind, nor are they to be met with in such 
plenty or variety as in other parts of the Deccan. It may farther be observed, 
that some of the articles of second necessity, such as sugar and cotton, are 
also too scantily produced in Rajemundry and Jehapoor, for the general 
consumption of all the provinces, while on the other hand, bay salt aud tobacco, 
the latter from the vicinity of Mosul ipatam, known everywhere for superior 
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excellence have exceeded, of late years, in quantity, the home and foreign demand 
for both. But, in the estimation of a commercial people, all the partial disadvan¬ 
tages we have named would be more than counterbalanced by a single unculti¬ 
vated production of the greatest utility, if proper use were made of the forests of 
Rajemundry, which, from the commencement of the hills along the banks of 
the Godaveri to Palouncha, on the frontiers of Comma met, yield u superabun¬ 
dance of the best and largest teak timbers, so generally thought superior in 
quality even to oak, for the ship-building and navigation of the Indian seas. 
At present, the cocoa and palmyra, or in the more northerly province, the 
toomecara/ form the principal materials for constructing, in the different ports 
of the citears, 500 of those unwieldy vessels called dooniesf of various burthens, 
from 60 to 300 tons each. The diamond mines of Gumoor and CondapUlee, 
reserved by treaty to the Nizam, deserve barely to be mentioned ns a rarity ’ 
not to be considered as of any great political consequence. 

In regard to Manufactures, the staple produce of the country worked from 
cotton is of two different sorts and fineness. Plain 
Manufactures and u^fut long cloth, so valuable at foreign markets, is chiefly 
Arts. wrought in the island of Nagur and its vicinity, where 

the manufacturers have always found a sure asylum 
fmm the ravages of war; it forms the ground-work of the best printed calicoes' 
in Europe, and of those inimitable painted ones called pnlampores, in the 
districts of Masulipatam. The coarser plain cloths made to the north and 
south of the Godaveri, or coloured with chay mot, which ir the madder of the 
East, and growing in most perfection in the pure sands annually overflowed by 
the Ktstna are equally articles in vast demand abroad, or for interior consump¬ 
tion, But the muslins of Chicacolc ; the beautiful woollen carpets of Ellore, 
and silks of Burrampore in Jehapoor, wrought from mw materials imported 
from Bengal or China, are rather objects of curiosity and meriting encourage¬ 
ment, than considerable in quantity or benefit. Of this nature also is the art 
of painting, or inlaying ivory and black wood, in the cabinet work made at 
Vizagapatam ; but the facility, convenience, and cheapness, with which ships 
of war or of burthen, not exceeding 500 tons, have been, and might in greater 
number be constructed, in the ports of Coringa and Narsapore, at the two 
principal months of the Godaveri, are considerations of the utmost importance 
to a maritime state ; nor should the extensive branch of ship-building at present 
in use, though with so much imperfections and improvidence in supplying 
50,000 tons in small craft for the coasting trade, be forgotten, in stating the 
more useful arts, which at once favour the proprietary and local interests of 
the country. 

The several objects of natural or artificial produce, when united, form the 
grand resources of commerce, which in the circars 

Commerce. may be classed, under three different heads. The 

trade to [ 623 ] Europe, to neighbouring Indian ports, 
and the inland provinces of the Deccan. The first confined entirety to the 
fine cotton manufactures exported by European nations which have establish¬ 
ments on this coast, or purchased by other foreign adventurers, may amount 
in the whole, at prime cost, to thirty lacks of rupees, of which one-half seldom 
finds its way to England, though a much greater quantity would be productive of 
a certain benefit, of upwards of 100 per cent—The ad, or coasting trade, carried 
on almost entirely with Madras, since the late prohibition against importing 
bay salt into Bengal, consists either of grain, amounting annually to half a 
million of bag%, and valued on a medium, at twenty-five lacks of rupees 


• This seems to be a species of the tree which produces the gum arable. 

t Coasting vessels of one or two masts, managed by native Lascars or seamen, having 
a convex upper deck, with the view ol resisting more effectually any incumbent waves. 
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including freight and other charges, which return to the country; or for the 
most part, in the coarser cloths proper for the on item markets, and which may 
be estimated at ten lacks more,—The 3d branch, or interior commerce, in silt 
and piece goods of native production, or copper, and raw salt; the latter, 
chiefly from Bengal, leaves a balance of ten lacks, after deducting half that 
amount for returns of cotton and wheat received in barter from the Lumballies,* 
or inland carriers, and consumed within the circarsand these are the various 
commercial benefits computed in the gross at 73 lacks of rupees^ which, in a 
flourishing period of 17 years back, and most so under the late distractions in 
the Carnatic, have annually increased the hidden treasure, or languid circulation 
of the parsimonious Indians, excepting an overplus never exceeding r5 .lacks, 
saved from a very disproportionate revenue, to liquidate the yearly gratuity paid 
to the Miami by treaty, or be remitted in specie to the presidency of Fort St. 
George. 

The native inhabitants of all these provinces, exclusive of a few thousand 
Mahometans dispersed in the principal towns, and 

Population. among the more regular infantry and militia, are wholly 

Hindoos, and may, with great moderation, be 
numbered at two million and a half, under all denominations. They are 
parts, of the two nations of Tdinga and Oria, Woria, or Orissa, formerly divided 
from each other by the Godeveri, but since their union under the government, 
a good deal mixed among themselves, as well as with some of the neighbouring 
trines; still, however, under a general religious conformity to the doctrines of 
the Bedes, a., received in the Deccan, They speak and write different dialects, 
Apparently of the Shanscrit language, and have rites, customs, and characteristical 
traits, perfectly distinguishable from each other, The four great casts or 
divisions of the people, as founded on spiritual authority, are therefore common 
to both countries ; but with less deviation from the original institutions in 
Oria, where bmminical abstinence from animal food, excepting fish, contrary to 
the practice of all the other Decannes, is pretty generally observed by the 
higher tribes of every class. Farther, as these distinctions had equally a reference 
to the temporal, as well as religious state, so, even where the ancient rule, 
prohibitory of intermarriage, has been once or oftener infringed, and the tendency 
consequently greatest to confound the different orders, yet they have been, in 
a manner, wholly preserved ; and sometimes most tenaciously adhered to, in 
civil occurrences among the Sunker, mixed or bastard descendants of the 
primitive inhabitants. Thus, the Bramins continue to enjoy their preeminence 
and consideration among the other tribes, though always in proportion to the 
purity of their lives, or outward sanctity. In like manner, the Rachewars, 
Row-wars, and Velmas,t of which denominations the principal zemindars in the 
circars are actually composed, affect the warlike character and manners of 
Rajepoots, to entitle themselves to be ranked with the more genuine offspring 
of the Chesteree, or second class. But the commewar conbies, or husbandmen ; 
golawtr-ahere, or cowherds; saliwar-juilhai, or weavers, together with the twelve 
buliootedars or artificers, maintained by the greater villages, and taxed by 
government, though all incorporated in the sooder, last, or fourth great cast, have 
yet sometimes claimed the degree, immediately above them ; and from their 

• Lomb&Ilies, Lombardi■% or Buyarahs, are a wandering tribe of carrier* or camp 
follower* ; the descendants of those who, with their cattle, accompanied the emperor* Shah 
Jehan and A Hum (Seer, in their wars in the Deccan. They are a tribe of Sicks subdivided 
into about 18 lesser ones, all followers of Nanic Shah. 

t Rachewars, Row.wars, Telinga corruptions of Rajah, or of its diminutive Rai joined 
with the personal or local appellation, war, to express the people or descendants of chief* of 
foreign extracts, or cf modern upstart races. The Vclmawars among the Tcliogeniaiufc are 
equivalent to the Natrs of Malabar, or Nurigs of Canara, and are the native gentry or mili¬ 
tary of the country, claiming descent from, or adopted into, the families sprung from 
the ancient princes of Worungel. 
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utility, have as often been allowed by a foreign magistrate, to rank with the 
compte banias, or retail merchants, which are properly of the third class or class 
assimilated with that of Bice * 


REVOLUTIONS AND HISTORICAL EVENTS. 

IT was not until the year 1471 of the Christian era, or 876 of the Hejirah, 
that the Mahomed&ns of the Deccan extended their 
ist.— Braminesh Esta* an™ to the Northern cirears. At this time, Oriah, 
blishmont, A. U. 1471. the rajah of the country of the same name, separated 

from the rest of Orissa on thn north by the Chilka 
lake, having died without issue, a dispute arose for the succession between 
Munguirai, the adopted son, and Hunner, the cousin of the deceased, The 
latter, had recourse for assistance to Mahomed Shah Lushery, who then ruled 
over the Bramineah empire in Beder,and long wished lor such an opportunity 
of extending his conquests on that side of his dominions > in consequence of 
which, the claimant was not only put in possession of the family estates, but 
through the aid of his great ally, acquired the new conquests of Condapillec, 
including all the intervening districts, to Rajemundry, on condition of be¬ 
coming [ 624 ] trihutary for the whole to the Mussulman empire ■, but the 
ambitious projects of Mahomed Shah were not accomplished until nine years 
afterwards, in subjugating more completely to his authority, the districts of 
Masulipatam, with the important province of Oauntour. These formed part of a 
principality lately established by Narstngh, who was probably descended from 
the conquered Telinga rajahs of Wovungau! ; and being driven from the family 
inheritance, took advantage of the distractions which prevailed in the Carnatic, 
to make himself master of the sea-coast of Co r omandel, from the Kistna south, 
to Kanje, or Conjevcram ; fixing his chief residence at Cbudergeery Narsinga, 
and so often confounded by European travellers or historians with Bejenagur, 
the capital of the greatest Indian empire or Canara, from which it had been 
dismembered, entered largely 'nto the political views of the court of Beder; so 
the possession of Guntoor in particular, as lying on the south side of the Ristna, 
and in other respects, from situation, justly considered the master-key of the 
Carnatic towards the north, ippeared of the greatest relative importance. 

In the year 151a, the Kootubshahy, or second dynasty of Decanny Mussul¬ 
man kings, dismembered, as turrefdars or governors, in 
151a, right of power, the eastern division of the Bamiueah 

ad.— Kootubshahy. empire, called Telinga, but in after ages, more generally 

denominated, from its capital and principal tortress 
indiscriminately, the state of Hydrahad or of Golconda; and in proportion to 
the limited sway of this new sovereignty, so the complete reduction of all the 
tributary dependencies, especially those on the sea-coast, which are now the 
subject of consideration, became more an object of policy with the ruling 
administration. The countries south of the Godavcri to the river Gondegama, 
were entirely subdued, reduced nettriy into their present form of provinces as 
described, and otherwise modelled almost on the same principles of interior 
government, as prevailed to the period of the last revolution, when they were 
annexed to the British dominions in India: but at that time, Wistna D o or 
Gajoputty, a powerful prince of Orissa, having united under his seeptre all the 
ancient family domains, from the confines of Bengal to those of Telinga on the 
south, no impression could be made on Rajemundry, or the more northerly 


* N B —What further regards the character, customs, manners And religion of these 
Dr Hindoos h the subject of * more ample description, in another part of our 

Political Survey, *hicK treats generally of all the six Indian nations inhabiting the 
Peninsula* giving their names to, or denominated from the grand divisions oi country, 
Malabar, Canara, Merhat* Tdlnga, Ofia and Goudwannah, into which the Deccan is 
naturally and properly distributed. 
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province, formerly tributary to the M&homedarw, while possessed by the descen¬ 
dants of Oris, until the year 157 r, under the reign of 
1571, Ibrahim Kootub Shah Then, a new- participation 

of this Indian principality lessened the power of 
defence, and facilitated the reduction of the Rheddy, or proprietary chief 
of the race of Gajc putty, to whose lot the southern division, along the 
banks of the Godavari, descended as an inheritance. The treason of Vaehevoy 
Mus-alee, ancestor to the present zemindar of I’eddapore. and renter or 
manager for the Rbeddywars, furthered the ambitious projects of the sultan, 
while it procured for himself, the farm of Kimmoordeta, which served as a 
foundation to more extensive acquisitions. But the conquest of Raj cm undry 
was still fur from being complete. The island of Nagur was wholly inaccessible 
to Mussulman troops; nor could the interior of the province be sufficiently 
protected from the ravages of the ejected proprietors, who were driven to their 
unwholesome fastnesses among the hills, without a standing militia and 
feudatory force; which, besides the ordinary estimated revenue o'the circar, 
subsisted on lands exempted from taxation, undue exactions from inferior 
subjects of the state, or plunder taken from neighbouring independent inhabi¬ 
tants, who were possessed of greater wealth than courage to defend it. In like 
manner, Cicacole was but imperfectly reduced ; and reckoning only its first 
valuation, acco-ding to the public records, rated at an assessment greatly short 
of the actual collections made from the people, and the necessary military 
disbursements of a frontier Province.* 


Such, however, was the state in which all the Northern cirears, together 
with the other dominions of Abril Hussien, the last of tne race of the Kootub- 

shahy, fell in the year 1687, to the victorious arms of 
Allein Geer, the great Mogul emperor of Hindostan, 
3d.— hmooTcan, But, during the remaining twenty years of his reign, 

this monarch was too busily employed in conquering 
the larger provinces of the Deccan, and curbing the upstart Marhattah power, 
to inspo 1 or render as productive as they ought to have been to the treasury, 
61 5, , , tWo dependencies of Hydrab.id, henceforth termed a 

t 1? ’i ,u, J l b of the Godaveri; and in the period which immediately 
o .u a ed us death, successive wars or contention for empire precluded every 
a Kre, m possibility of a reform, having introduced anarchy and usurpation in 
some p aces, or m general occasioned a total suspension of nl) regular govern¬ 
ments, throughout the whole extent or Hindostan. 

At length, the memorable battle of Shuckerkerd, A. D. 1714, gave a 
transient repose to the Deccan, while it transferred in 
A. D. 1724. fact, though not in form, the sovereignty of this great 

limb of the Mogul empire, from the house of Tinicer to 
that of Assiphean, in the person of the first and famous Nizam ui Moolk ; self 
constituted, as well by sunnuds from Mafic turned Shah the reigning emperor, 
viceroy, of all the six soubahdarries south of the Nerbudda, one of the great 
ancient and modem boundaries of proper Hindostan. The wisdom and vigour 
of this new ruler, were immediately felt in the circar of Cicacole, by the appoint¬ 
ment of Anweer ud dien Khan Gopamovee to the post of amuildar, or controller 


• About the year *592, Rajah Mansing, ;he emperor Ackbar’s delegate in Bengal having 
partially subdued the northern provin cs of Ohms, including in the list of his conquests the 
southerly dependencies of Knllmg or Cicacole, and Rajemundry, valuing the former of 27 
mehals. at rupees 2,39,000, and the later of 16 mehats, at rupees 1,35,000, but in truth the 
Mogul arms did not penetrate beyond the Chilca lake and the assessment of those two 
districts annexed to, or making part of the original Toomar Ji.mma of Toorct Mult a-, 
exhibited in the Aycen Akbary, serves only to evince the imperfection of that famous rent-roll 
with respect to the soubah of Bengal. 
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t f that province; but we are not to estimate the public benefits derived from 
.t able administration of fifteen years successively, by the criterion of a rent* 
'roll, under the best constituted Mussulman government. The pride, _ the 
advantage of a great military establishment, though often [ 625 ] nominal, 
must be taken into consideration; and if the policy and passion of princes 
did not so powerfully incline them to the system of purchasing personal attach¬ 
ments by conferring individual favours, yet it is so much the interest of ministers 
and other courtiers present, thus to promote the wealth and influence of 
provincial delegates, perhaps originally recommended by themselves, that full 
credit ought always to be given to public management, for every acquisition of 
private fortune authorized by unqualified despotism, written positive laws, or a 
conscientious implication of their reason and true spirit: nor will such liberality 
appear so great, when it is considered that death legally gave to the prince, 
entire and unconditionally, whatever portion of the riches of his subjects, the 
forbearance of his arbitary will, left to their enjoyment in life, only, perhaps, in 
the hope of future reversion. To judge, therefore, impartially of Anweer undien 
Khan's progress in reducing to proper obedience, or in ascertaining and realizing 
the full revenue of those districts, so long placed under his management, we 
must take into the account his ample private emoluments, of which a skilful 
application probably paved the way to further preferment, until finally rewarded 
by the foujudarry of the Carnatic. That the remains of his fortune, escaped 
the grasping hand of his immediate superior, the soubahdar of. Hydrabad, at the 
period of his death, must be attributed to the inab’iity of even die great viceroy 
himself, their common ruler, to assert the more undoubted rights of sovereignty 
in any part of the Deccan, under the terror of the, then prevailing power of the 
Marhattas. And it may not be unworthy of remark, that even nineteen years 
afterwards, it required the irresistible influence of the British government to 
obtain for Mahommed Ali, the successor of Anweer ud Diem a full discharge 
of the arrears, or pretended defalcations in the revenue of Cicacole. Bui if 
such were the advantages resulting from the ability and good fortune of the 
Ommilden, deputed by the great Asiph Jah to one of the maritime circars; 
greater still were the benefits derived from the vigour and integrity of his 
contemporary, Rustum Khan, who, from 1732. for seven successive years, ruled 
with the most ample delegated sway, Rajemundry, with the other four more 
southerly provinces. There the zemindars, or Indian fanners generally had 
availed themselves of the surrounding distractions of the death of Alem 
Geer, to usurp the rights and feeble authority of their corrupt Mussulman 
superintendents. To correct these dangerous abuses, and restore the antient 
legal or necessary forms of interior administration, were the arduous task 
assigned to this new zelahdar or provincial governor next in subordinate degree 
to, though on the present occasion, vested in the plenary powers of a foujeuai; 
and the conduct of the man so fully justifies the ^ Nizam's choice, that even to 
this day it is held up and considered by the inhabitants in general, as an 
example worthy of imitation for necessary policy, considerate humanity, ngid 
and universal justice. -At the same time that these zemindars, defraudeu^ t.re 
public treasury, they squeezed, with the iron-hand of oppression, the industrious 
husbandmen and manufacturers. The first objects, therefore, of Rustum Khans 
government, was the total extirpation of such merciless tyrants. 1 hose who 
escaped the sword were proclaimed as traitors, and a reward being offered for 
their own, with adherents heads, a sufficient number was soon collected, to erect 
two of those shocking pyramidical monuments, called Khulla-minar, near each 
of the provincial capitals; for one of which kind, though in a larger scale, the 
cruelty of Nadir Shah is held in Europe, so justly in abhorrence. The remains 
of one of those singular proofs of Eastern depravity, the cause or effect of the 
most violent despotism, are still to be’ seen in the neighbourhood of Masulipatam, 
and might be supposed to serve as a lesson of useful instruction to the natives, 
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to contrast and revere the lenity of their actual government, But the legislator 
will assuredly be disappointed who expects to find in llindostan the operation 
of free enlarged reason and reflection; and the characteristic,-!! traits of the 
people, as sketched by the great Tamerlane, in his celebrated institutions, would 
not have been so long and universally admitted by his imperial successors, as 
making the true unchangeable features of their subjects, as well as indicating 
the Infallible standard of practical rule in politics, if they had not been drawn 
with exact similitude by a superior discerning genius and the hand of a master. 
Accordingly, the severe administration of Rustum Khan, which he now farther 
distinguished, by substituting ameens, supervisors or temporary collectors, in 
the room of the annihilated refractory zemindars, as proverbial for exemplary 
excellence in the cirears as that of Juffier Khan, who devised the famous loath¬ 
some torture of the by-kunta or paradise, to extort from simitar delinquents in 
Bengal the settled revenue of the soubah, collected from the ryots. Still, 
however, the jumma kaumil, or original assessment, continued at an under rate 
on the IChalsah 'records; and the benefits derived by the state from superior 
management were always temporary, depending on the personal ability of the 
individual employed, and for the most part flowing in, through the private 
channels of corruption, Mussulman depravity, indolence and ignorance, soon 
made it necessary to recur to the ancient system of finance, through the agency of 
Hindoo farmers in general, who, to remedy the evils of a fluctuating government 
were made to have a permanent interest in the soil and general prosperity of 
the country, by certain local privileges which were so invariably continued in 
the same family by successive aumildars, that they were often mistaken by the 
possessors for hereditary rights; proper always to be enlarged in anarchy, or 
under the authority of natural law, when civil restraints lost all controuling 
influence; and thus the creation of new’ zemindars was, in a few years, product¬ 
ive of fresh disorders under similar circumstances, throughout the whole extent 
of the Northern circars. 

For when these provinces, A.D, 1753, were annexed to the French dominions 
in India, under the nizamut of Salabuc Jung, who owed 
A. D, 1753, his elevation and future support chiefly to the great 

address and military conduct of the famous Bussy, so 
3th. The French. this able politician and commander, appointed to rule 

the Ceded Territories, found himself under die 
necessity, but [ 626 ] always with true measured civilized humanity, of going 
over the same ground with the best of his Mussulman predecessors, in re¬ 
establishing order, and the indispensable indubitable rights of Eastern 
sovereignty. Zemindars were as usual dismissed from their employments, but 
generally permitted to enjoy, under French sunnuds, their russooms and 
saverums, or conditional hereditary privileges, amounting to from eight to 
twelve per cent, on the net revenue collected ; and excepting in the drear of 
Chicacole, there are more instances of new creations than total extirpation of 
the necessary officers of government. Here indeed the reform was not 
complete, a number of petty Indian superintendents divided the whole province 
betwixt them and family; new' interna! usurpations, together with multiplied 
abuses, for ever disturbed the tranquillity, while they lessened the receipts 
greatly below the dues of the exchequer. The union or annexation of these 
several possessions - under one head, appeared the most elegible system of 
udministraiion, and Vizi cram Rauze, the predecessor, not ancestor of the 
present zemindar of the same name, who then only held the four perguunahs 
or lesser districts about Vizianigrum, rendered himself the most useful and 
eptable man to act in the capacity of chief. It is not our province to 
trace the progressive execution of the plan projected ; and we could wish to 
forget such bloody scenes as occurred, in the acquisition of Bobilee suffice 
it to observe, that success crowned the enterprize, and raised the favourite 
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Vizieram to that unrivalled power and consideration which the adopted 
representative of his family still is permitted to enjoy among a multitude of other 
official landholders dispersed throughout the drears, some of higher pretensions 
from birth, but all of inferior territorial consequence- At length, a complete 
survey and hustabood, or detailed account of the gross 
collections of the whole country, infinitely more accurate 
and useful than the famous Doomsday book of 
England, were formed, and put Mr Bossy in the knowledge of resources entirely 
beyond the reach of his Mussulman predecessors, and greatly exceeding perhaps 
the general belief of modern financiers. But moderation was necessary, under a 
recent foreign administration j the regular troops to be supported by the revenue 
were to be employed in distant service, and the great director general himself, 
whose presence might frequently be requisite to enforce his decrees, was almost 
constantly obliged to reside at the NimnTs court, to keep in order and set m 
motion that wonderful political machinery, which was at once the basis of his 
own grandeur, and made his nation the arbiters of the Deccad. The jmnma^ 
bundy or annual settlement, therefore, was only doubled in Gicacole and 
Rajemundry, and brought somewhat nearer the kham wossooh or gross receipts, 
in the other provinces. Besides which, as a temporary expedient, the zemindars 
were bound to maintain the public peace, defray all charges of collections and 
keep on foot a sebundy corps or militia of twelve thousand mfamry, which, 
over and above the ordinary service of preserving the three yearly corps, or 
enforcing their equal division between government and its tenants, were liable 
to be called on for a very small daily allowance, to repel any mvadmg force. All 
this however, we believe to have been only the first step towards establishing a 
more adequate jumma kaumil, or standard revenue, which a future prospect of 
Stability was to make progressive, until arrived at the equitable ^edjurn of ren 
or taxation that leaves abundance to the husbandmen, with a sufficient spui t 
industry; that supplies the exigencies of the state in the necessary ^eaus for 
general system of defence, or to diffuse with returning increase, through the 
channels of commerce or other public disbursements, the enlivening ^eneflts ot 
provincial circulation, and after all, afford to indispensable intermediate agents, 
not princely fortunes to feed idleness, or pamper useless luxury ; not hoards ot 
wealth to be secreted in the earth, for the purposes of superstition or 
chicanery, and thus set at nought the deadly labour of man in the acquisition , 
not enormous defalcations, from the indisputable rights of royalty to purchase 
remissions, privileges, and influence by corruption lo maintain a formidab 
military retinue, whose only virtue is personal attachment, to the master that 
pays them, chiefly in alienated lands, on the fooling of those t^ntona benchc^, 
which with eaual impropriety or ignorance, are sometimes suflered t g 
rwlv to ealaX uartial favour of Bounins, until at length the long’s conquered 
Sns? e reoXS of no account, or wholly parcelled out to sdpport me^ted 
S5JE, and be again re-united under refractory subjects, in the form of 
hereditary independent possession ; no, not any such dangerous, tope 
embezzlements would probably have been allowed to zemindars , those nKcSsary 
s vifo nks n Eastern despotism to connect the distant,extremes of prmce and 
ryot Nothing beyond a splendid family subsistence, with just such an overplus 
oftcome as might serve to support official dignity consequential appearance 
personal pre-eminence, and gentility. i his we beteve wou _ as'- Jeon 
equitable political result of Mr. Bussys scheme of finance, 
allowed to complete it, though the ignorant calumniators of that&reat, 
without attending to the other inexhaustible sources of private wea-tt, . 

possessed in commanding the entire ministerial influence of theNtzaani , 
give his disinterestedness all the credit due in the adjustments m the 
concluded, for the annual revenues of the drears. 

Butin April 1759, by the conquest of the fortress of MasuSipatam, tfyaf 
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great commanding bulwark, the virtual .sovereignty of 
A. D. 1759. all the maritime provinces on either side, from the river 

Gondeganui to the Chilca lake, was absolutely and 
Sth Anarchy. necessarily transferred from the French to the British 

government. ’File gallant officer, however, under whose 
command this new and amazing revolution had been affected, could not 
conceive the possibility of maintaining, under the rule of mercantile establish¬ 
ment, territorial acquisitions of such vast extent. He contented himself, and 
still more fully bis employers, in obtaining a formal grant for those districts only, 
which have since constituted the immediate dependencies of the conquered 
capita! from Salabut Jung, the supposed rightful renter of the Deccan set up by 
[ 627 ] Bussy, and left the viceroy in nominal possession of the remainder, lost 
in wonder at the generosity and moderation of the English, though utterly 
incapable from court distractions, or the local circumstances of the country 
itself, thus dismembered from its head, to realize the derelicted boon. In 
consequence of which, for seven succeeding years, the completes! anarchy 
recorded in the history of Hindostan, prevailed over all the five greater Northern 
circars, The forms, nay even the remembrance of civil government, seemed to 
be wholly lost; lords became vassals, renters were called proprietors, and 
aumildars changed condition with their inferior officers, by accepting zemindarry 
russooms, or yearly acknowledgments to lessen the recorded value and standing 
revenue of the lands In 1761, an unconstitutional reform was attempted under 
the sanction of illegitimate authority. Nizam Ali, 'the brother of Salabut Jung, 
the actual viceroy, having some time before usurped the general administration 
of affairs in the Deccan, was so unfortunate in his transaction with the Marhattas, 
as to be obliged to cede Tor ever to the Peshwa, territories of the yearly value of 
one crore of rupees. The aspiring minister, regarding the consequent enfeebl¬ 
ed state of the Nizamut rather as the effect of his brother’s weakness and 


unworthiness to rule, than of his own misconduct, began to entertain thoughts of 
the Musnud, and to anticipate the princely honours to which he had already 
been declared apparent heir. In this design, he the more readily yielded his 
inferior. charge to a new court faction, which rose on the decline of his own 
popularity, on being permitted to levy contributions from the eastern refractory 
provinces, which were to constitute a fund of corruption to assist him in his 
elevation. At that time, Hussein AH Cawn acted in the capacity of auroildar in 
the circars. This man had in vain instigated the English government to assert 
“j? r 'S“ts : at tr.e same time he found his authority curtailed in the exercise 
of nis office by the protection given to the zemindars. Among numberless 
instances of his kind, one Codant Ram, of Deoracotah, a small but compact 
juitfu. and highly cultivated pergunnah, lying 15 miles south of Masulipatarn on 
the banks of the Kistna, had been invariably assessed in the books of the 
cirear of Condapilice, for a revenue of rupees, two lacks nineteen thousand four 
hundred and fifty-seven and six annas (3,19 457,6.); the gross Mofussil receipts 
exceeded this amount in the sum of sixty thousand rupees which defrayed the 
expense of internal management, such as sebundy, with the russooms and 
saverams of the^ zemindar, and other lesser officers of government. Codant 
Ram, a sensible intelligent man, and at this day, without exception, the most 
skilful farmer in any of tbe provinces according to popular estimation, availed 
mSTfi, 0 the Piling distraction, on reinstatement in the zemindarry manage- 

diminuSin ^ ** ^ beC “ & the Frendl ‘ to obtain *" *nnL 

by r he inhabit-^ ! > ,sua . re £ l ^ ie 0 ‘ predatory and other losses sustained 
* vended bv rh#> ?»,« ° 1 • In t le P tr * 0f I °f bis suspension. He was 

aggrieved interfiled°who undoubtedly conceiving him 
consideration of nine the! P ° j erfU 1 j m h j t,]af for the small additional 

rent-roll, though afterwards increased to V»=o 
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rupees, bat with a continuation of the same douceur, on settling the jumma- 
bundy. In this situation of affairs, curtailed in power and emolument, Hussein 
Ali solicited strongly the known ambitious Nizam Ali, who had already set out 
in quest of his pecuniary object, to visit and reform his own distracted jurisdic¬ 
tion. The invitation was gladly accepted, nor was the expedition fruitless, 
Titles and smmucls were lavishly bestowed on the zemindars, for paying up 
arrears of revenue, or attaching them to the personal fortunes of the discarded 
minister, who was meditating rebellion against his brother, the immediate 
sovereign. These favours, illegal, unsubstantial in themselves, did not even in 
form, transfer any of the rights of Mogul royalty, and were only a temporary 
continuation of ancient grant# to new usurping landholders ; every tebseeldar, 
or petty Mussulman, and French collector, held and exercised the same 
prerogative on their first accession or yearly settlement of accounts, and the 
fees admitted of on such occasions, were no inconsiderable benefit to all the 
officers of government; nevertheless the privileges conferred in this period of 
confusion, as coming from superior authority, and flattering to the vanity of 
upstart pretenders, became soon afterwards in such repute,, that forgeries of 
them were common; twenty rupees could purchase an impression of the 
counterfeit seal, and eight annas more might have alienated half the. regalities 
of Hindostan, as far as they were, at the disposal of an adroit Persian 
mutseddy or writer, but now a new revolution was preparing from abroad 
to rectify these glaring absurdities, and substitute constitutional rule, in the 
room of the most licentious disorders, oppression, and tyrannical anarchy, 
which had actually reduced the Nizam’s receipts from all the provinces north 
of the Kistna on a medium of five successive years, to something less than 

three lacks of rupees annually. This was no other 
A D, 1766. than the grand political, change gloriously began ten 

years before, and finally executed in 1.766, by the 
7th—British Rule. immediate achievement or under the auspices of the 

immortal Clive, which increased the British empire, not 
so particularly in the East perhaps, as universally, to its greatest splendor and 
magnitude; though, at the same time, with respect to the ci.rcars, it could 
only be considered, as adding territorial possession under written forms, to 
previous conquered right. Sunnuds, the most ample and legal, were procured 
from the actual lightful acknowledged emperor of Hirtdostftn, transferring 
in perpetuity to the'great India Company, the entire, free, and unconditional, 
sovereignty of that portion of his hereditary dominions, the present object ot 
consideration, and then nominally under the weak factious administration of 
his delegate, or rather the self-constituted viceroy of the Deccan. An army of 
about 3,000 seapoys at once enforced the grant, and terrified the Nizam into 
a solemn confirmation of it by treaty, but with a voluntary acknowledgment on 
the part of the English, which, though of longer duration than originally 
expected, must be allowed sufficiently to support the. national claim to[o2oj 
generosity and moderation. An insidious combination and war comnienn^d 
a twelvemonth afterwards, in return for such substantial favour, soon gloriously 
terminated, however by the battle of Trincomalec, served only to .strengthen 
and give permanency to the tenure of these important recent acquisitions, with 
rather a diminution of the pecuniary gratuity erroneously called a Peshcush, or 
tribute paid yearly on certain conditions, to the Sou bah, in consequence ot the 
former negotiation; nor will it seem a matter of so much surprize, that an 
incumbrance so large, dangerous, and, as it afterwards appeared, so ill bestowed, 
should have at all entered into the original agreement, or that an entire 
permission of it, should not have formed an article of the second, when it is 
considered, that in both cases, concessions the most mortifying, anr.l infinitely 
of greater estimation, were obtained in addition, for the nabob of the ( arnatic, 
the mortal enemy and declared rival of his superior the Nizam ; that a variety 
of other circumstances, and political combinations, opposed a more advantageous 
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settlement; such as, that the sphere of British government in the East _ was 
but recently enlarged by die acquisition of extensive territory ; v that men’s minds, 
formed only to the contracted scale of mercantile policy, were consequently 
unprepared instantaneously to embrace objects so various, complicated, and 
of so vast a scope; or that, if a few individuals of superior genius could be 
found, who comprehended the theory, yet still experience was wanting, in the 
practise : that on the other hand, the highest and most formidable ideas were 
then entertained of the power, pretensions, and rights of the viceroy of the 
Deccan j that in proportion as the glare of these, was to vanish from popular 
sight, so the gratuitous tribute it commanded, was to be of that short duration, 
subject to many future contingencies, and, at all events, agreeably to the law 
of nations, as universally understood in the East, as well as to the spirit, and 
not contrary to the letter of subsisting treaties, was absolutely and finally to 
cease on the death or removal of the actual incumbent. Neither is it to be 

wondered, even at this day, after a lapse of full seventeen 
1789. September, years of the most profound tranquillity, abundant pro¬ 

duce, and commercial benefits, enjoyed, perhaps, for the 
first time for ages past in all the circars, if the East India Company have not as 
yet, entirely entered into their last equivocal and more undoubted proprietory 
rights. Their servauts in this country are placed under the most embarrassing, un¬ 
reasonable circumstances. The pursuit of fortune can be the only private object, 
to suffer probable death, and certain loss of health, in a foreign climate, destitute 
of all natural or social pleasures, according to the bent of a tolerably well finished 
European education. Not. only the most rigid restraints, formally are opposed 
to the gratification of a ruling desire, originating from a fictitious necessity, but 
likewise, all visible means of subsistence are actually denied; at the same time 
the temptations of ministerial offers are strong, but not so much in the pride of 
holding these, as in their attendant emoluments. The virtue of the present age 
is weak ; while refinements of the understanding are capable of finding out and 
reconciling evasions of the civil, only obey the more powerful law of natural 
reason. Prejudices are consequently entertained at home, against Indian 
administration in general. These .create disgust abroad; no incitements are 
held out for industry, improvement, or disinterested conduct. The evil becomes 
extreme; it is found to be deeply rooted in the original constitution of govern¬ 
ment ; and if at all to be rectified, it can only be, through the lenient, wise, and 
powerful interposition of the British legislature, The task is begun, with some 
hopes of completion ; yet, if it should appear, in course of a vigorous prosecu¬ 
tion, that millions have been lost to the public, in lieu of thousands pocketed 
by individuals, it by no means follows, that mere penal laws, rigidly enforced 
by the most virtuous administration in the universe, will prove effectual, when 
due attention is not paid to the local circumstances and craving private interests 
of agents, necessarily, employed at the distance of near half the globe from the 
high controuling power, in large discretionary confidential trusts; or rather, 
perhaps, according to a former observation, it may happen, that “ should restrict- 
“ ed laws be written in blood, and Minos himself the judge, unaccompanied by 
“reason, they would be as the dead letter of tyranny, opposed by bold necessity, 
"or eluded by the timid craft and villainy of slavery."--But to return from this 
digression, to the subject of our historical detail: it is necessary to remark, that 
even after the formal cession of the cirears, so liberally paid for by the Company, 
their anus had still to subduo, at a great expense, the zemindars of Cicacole 
and Rajemtmdry, instigated to be refractory through the former weakness and 
present machinations of their rejected Mussulman ruler*, while the farming 
landholders of Ellore and Cotuiapillee more readily submitted, under a written 
promise from the military commander, of the continuation of their privileges 
under certain conditions ; which, of course, were never voluntarily to bs fulfilled 
by a people who, the first time in the tradition of ages, had heard of stipulations 
proposed by conquerors. 

YOL. HI.—3 
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The fate of Guntoor was singular; nor doth the possession of it, yet com- 
, plete the conquered granted right of sovereignty, A 
Singular fate of Guntoor, seven years lease of this province, granted to Bazalut 

Jung by his brother Salabut Jung, the viceroy, to enable 
the former to entertain the party of Frenchmen to be expelled from the limits 
of the Deccan, ignorautiy described by the river Kistua on the south ; and thus 
virtually set aside the agreement entered into by the latter in 1759, with the 
English government, was just expired at the period of concluding the treaty of 
Hydrabad in 1766 ; and though Nizam Alii, the successor of Sakbut Jung, at 
this time would have considered the extermination of his brother the lessee, a 
more desirable circumstance than the renewal of his holding, and soon afterwards 
actually proposed the alternative; yet, as the latter proceeding curtailed the 
advantages^ of a more formidable natural enemy, and left great mom for future 
contingencies, so the farm of Guntoor was continued to Bazalet Jung, but under 
the erroneous description of a jagheer, on conditions acknowledged to have been 
broken on his part in ? 768, and always depending on the good [ 629 ] will and 
pleasure of his immediate proprietory superiors, who, at the same lime, enjoyed 
the most rightful, extensive, and powerful sovereignty actually existing in 
Hindoostan. But, strange to relate, in 1779, we find the local representatives 
of this mighty government change conditions with a petty vassal, and put them¬ 
selves on a footing with the little proprietor of the drear of Adoni, to obtain 
the rental of Guntoor, that they might have the honour of sub-letting to the 
lately constituted subadar of the Carnatic, their great enfeudatory nawaub or 
deputy, as in propriety he must be called, since there are no treaties, or 
circumstances of equality, to authorize his being distinguished as a federate ally, 
or otherwise, such a reversal of the natural order* of things could not have been 
of long duration. Ignorant, ambitious, neighbouring rulers, construed a total 
dereliction of dignity, right, and power, into a conscious incapacity of governing, 
unless through the vain medium of their own flattered ability and supremacy, 
And as an earnest of greater acquisitions, the Nizam, in November 1780, seized 
the province in question, which was now ordered to be evacuated by the English 
troops; and has, from a series of (to him) fortunate circumstances, continued in 
his possession even beyond the period of its final absolute reversion to the 
Company, on the 5th October 1 78?, when death put an end to all and singular 
pretensions of Bazalut Jung. 

Government. 

Were we to judge of political events from partial experience, it might be 
concluded on a superficial view of the preceding 
Despotic form. account of Revolutions, that the system of government 

in the drears has undergone the same variety of change. 
But as limited monarchy and freedom peculiarly distinguish Europe, so despotism 
and slavery seem to be the universal indelible character, in which nature has 
stamped the state of civil society in Asia; and if any one local division in this 
quarter of the globe can be said to bear the first and strongest impression, it is 
undoubtedly Hindustan. From the remotest antiquity, this country has not 
only been subject to the single arbitrary will of native rulers, in patriarchal 
feudatory subordination to one or more superior chiefs, bill it hath constantly, 
in whole or in part, been held in a state of double vassalage or tributary 
dependence on foreigners, until its final absolute conquest by the Mussulman 
arms at the close of the 13th century. This revolution, indeed, having effected 
the total subversion of the ancient inferior empire of the Hindoos, introduced 
the most violent unnatural tyranny, as being engrafted on a new and sanguinary 
religion. 'I'he^ rights of persons and things universally, as understood in free 
states, had, it is true, at all times concentered in the prince, or flowed from him 
as the focus of royalty, to such of his servile subjects as came within the 
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reflected rays of his temporary benevolence j but at this period, a spirit of 
enthusiastic intolerance made a daring and successful attempt on the divine and 
indefeasible right of mental freedom. Thousands of the Indian youth were 
carried into captivity, chiefly for the purpose of being educated in the slavish 
detested principles of Mahommedanism, and death or conversion was the usual 
alternative held out to the mild, though stubborn adherents of the Bedes; 
grown old under the scriptural rules of Braminical jurisprudence, Yet, even in 
this horrible oppressive state of society, might have been long endured, through 
the extreme passive indifference of the conquered, if the evil itself did not 
carry with it in the depravity, licentiousness and mutual disagreement of their 
tyrants, the better seeds of reformation, and prepare the land for that 
memorable change which at length brought the whole empire of Hindostan, 
under the more qualified despotism of the race of Timur. 

Although the small portion of country at present under consideration, 
experienced in a greater or less degree, the effect of 
Qualified by political these various revolutions, and ought still to enjoy the 
maxims. desirable constitutional benefit of the last mentioned, 

yet it will not be expected that we should here trace any 
of the outlines of general administration, even as laid down in the Mogul code; 
our scope is too limited, for such a design ; and it must be remembered, that 
notwithstanding the more universal political maxims of Tamerlane, deduced 
from his own practice, and recommended to his posterity, have been invariably 
adopted by the best of his imperial successors, and only enlarged, methodized, 
and brought into more extensive use by the celebrated institutions of Akbar; 
yet every "prince or delegate has his own dustoor ul aumil, or special rule oi 
government, sometimes reduced to a form in writing, but for the most part, 
depending on his single capricious will: and that, therefore, to define a system 
of the mildest despotism, would be no less a task,, than to analyze the various 
compound of the human mind, in the same man, or discover all the intricate 
mazes of deceit, inconsistency and folly, in the actions of thousands. This is 
properly the province of oriental philosophy, general and particular history, 
We have to lament that the knowledge to be derived from such sources, should 
be locked up in the difficulties of a foreign language, or confined perhaps to the 
scanty manuscript records of one accessible library, and which is the more to 
he regretted, that some palpably erroneous and dangerous doctrines, subversive 
of one of the first, most essential, and best ascertained principles of Eastern 
legislation, by which the proprietary right of tho sod is constitutional, and solely 
vested in the sovereign ruler, should of late have gone forth, and received not 
only the sanction of speculative writers, misled by the misrepresentations of 
ignorant travellers, or by partial analogous reasoning from an imperfect under¬ 
standing of fact and local circumstances *, but also be adopted and strenuously 
urged by men of influence and experimental knowledge, equally eminent for 
ability [ 630 ] and integrity ; though it seems evident in this instance, that a 
close attention to public avocations, or their private pursuits, left them not 
sufficient leisure to investigate or discuss with due consideration, the true theory 
of their own practice.! Tor that such is the foundation of the revenue system, 
in all parts of Asia, is not only deducible from the nature and spirit of despotic 
governments, as universally established there, and manifested in a manner, in 
every page of the genuine particular histories of each country, but absolutely 
ascertained to be so in Hindostan, in form and fact, by written positive laws; 
not indeed declaratory of a right which never was or could not be disputed, nor 
otherwise understood than as instituting and enforcing a practical scheme of 
finance over the whole landed property of the empire, and calculated to draw 

* Vide Legislation Orientate, par Monsr, Anquetil du Perron. Paris 1778 4to. 

t Also, Reports of a Committee of the House of Commons, 1781-2; and a Plan for 
the Settlement of the Revenues of Bengal, &c. 1776. 




the greatest possible rent into the royal treasury, after deduction of the necessary 
expense of agency, and having exercised the highest proprietary authority in 
obtaining the legal sources, personal management, and amount of revenue, 
according to an exact measurement, and proportional assessment of the land, 
on an equitable valuation of the annual territorial produce, to bo equally divid¬ 
ed between government and its ryots, or the immediate cultivator of the soil; 
neither is it to be expected that we should in this place, describe all the higher 
gradations of delegated power, the standing forms of office, or the functions of 
superior agents, however necessary it may seem for the more perfect com¬ 
prehension of the relative subordinate administration of the Northern circars, 
depending also on discretionary individual rule, Such information will best be 
collected from the firmans, sunnuds, or' commissions of the respective officers 
employed, connected with an historical detail of executive management, 
throughout ail the various departments of the state. Wc shall therefore now 
confine ourselves, to a cursory view only of those provincial arrangements 
respecting the civil jurisdiction of the territory at present under consideration, 
which occur, in describing in very general terms, the formal authority of the 
lowest class of arbitrary delegates, beginning with the aumildar as the immediate 
representative of government, 

This officer, though ’ greatly below the degree of the foujedars of the 
Carnatic Payenghaut and Kerpah, held his appointment 
Aumildar, she provincial like manner, directly under the soubadar of Hydra- 
delegate. ' bad, but most commonly by patent, from the universal 

superior, the Nizam or great ruler of all the six soubahs 
of the Deccan, including the whole peninsula or southern promontory of 
Hindostan, from Cape Cormorin in 80 North latitude,. to the river Nerimddah, 
almost under the tropic of Cancer, His local jurisdiction also, when extending 
over all the northern maritime provinces between the Gondegama and the 
Chilca Lake, was no wise inferior in magnitude or relative importance, to that 
of either of his two southerly colleagues, and he was absolutely vested in the 
same undivided plenary powers of zelahdar.-y, foujedarry, and shaikdarry, which 
may be defined provincial civil magistracy, military command, and controul of 
finance; though with this difference however, in latter times, that he continued 
in fact, as well as in form, subject to a superior; whereas the others had effected 
or were supported, in a state of virtual independence. 

In the first capacity nf_ Nizam, or ruling magistrate, he was guardian ot 
the’ rights of sovereignty; prevented or chastised 
His powers —Civil, foreign encroachments and interior disorders; declared 

what should be construed into rebellion or treason, and 
punished such delinquency at discretion. Arbiter in all cases of life and 
death, he presided personally, or by naib or deputy, in the sudder cutcheree 
adawlut, or chief court of justice. The darogha or principal clerk, prepared, 
the indictment, summoned the evidences, and went through the forms of 
examination, as directed from the bench, The mufti or molavi, doctors learned 
in the law, expounded the text or numerous orthodox commentaries ot the 
Koran; the cazi, or supreme judge, pronounced the sentence, and the cutwal 
or lieutenant of police, executed it; but only at the special command of the 
aumildar. In like manner, this high representative of royalty took cognizance 
of, ultimately, and solely determined, the more consequential civil disputes 
or causes of considerable private property; but left the decision of such as 
were of little moment or unproductive of heavy fines, and the usual forfeiture 
of one-fourth of the amount litigated claimed by government, to the cazi, who 
was also public notary in the attestation of deeds of grant or contract, and 
writings in general. Thus the Mussulman code was the universal established 
law of the laud in crimes and punishments, and regulated the forms in all 
cases of judicial administration, though the virtual exercise of it depending on 
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tho single arbitrary will of an individual; and, considering the mixture and 
common depravity of inhabitants, the crafty pusillanimity or inoffensive bloodless 
disposition of the greater part, the propensity of the stronger few or slaves in 
power, to tyrannise over the weaker and more dependant classes of the people, 
it must be confessed that a system of jurisprudence summary, severe, and 
despotic in the execution, seemed the best _ calculated to preserve 'the distant, 
feeble supremacy of the prince with the internal tranquillity and order of 
society. But in mere civil cases or personal differences, the genuine parsimony 
and bigotted Hindoos seldom if ever, had recourse to a foreign tribunal so 
expensive, uncertain, and violent in its decisions. The simple, amicable, mode 
of arbitration by reference to the head:■ f casts and tribes, to native superiors, 
or mutual friends, was universally folio wed by those who formed the bulk of 
the community; and from its convenience, never opposed by their slothful, 
proud, selfish rulers, since the commencement of English administration. We 
know not on what principles there has been a total suspension of the long- 
established Mussulman law and high court of judicature, without substituting 
[ 631 ] others in" their room, yet incurring the usual expense of all the requisite 
officers. That no very great public inconvenience hath as yet been experienced 
or made visible horn such extraordinary deficiencies, rnay be a good argument 
to prove the habitually pacific submissive character of the natives, or the strong 
impression of ancient forms of rigorous justice over timid minds ; but will 
scarcely vindicate the continuance of the same negative course of government, 
or indeed recurring to any other than the former, under milder and better 
regulations, unless it bo admitted that the experience of ages and reasoning of 
the best statesmen of Hisdostan can be controverted ; that the nature of man 
is changed, and requires not the checks of a legal despotic authority; or that 
civil society can long exist ih a state of judicial anarchy, under the forced 
dominion of a handful of foreigners, removed at the distance of a six months 
voyage from their mother country. 

In the second capacity of Sirdar fouge } or head of the troops, the aumildar 
himself held the principal jagheer or military fief, which 
Military. was denominated tatie or personal, musbroot or 

conditional ; imposing, in either case, an obligation to 
maintain a certain number of cavalry and infantry for the protection of the 
province, and follow the superiors- standard in times of foreign war. In like 
manner, all lesser jageerdars and munsubdars, with their respective quotas of 
sepoys or soldiers, were immediately under the command of this provincial nazim, 
who was further vested with the power of making additional temporary levies 
for apparent and useful services, annexed, as usual, to tin*- jwt of Buck-die or 
paymaster, which _ always gives the highest official designation of title id'the - 
commander in chief of the imperial forces, and places him next to the vizier 
in rank and consequence. 

But it was chiefly in the third capacity of shaikdar , or dewanny delegate, 

, that the aumildar exercised the most important functions 

and Financial. of his office, 'This department had always, during the 

vigour of the Mogul government, continued separate 
from the two former, held by the soubadar and bis nawabs, or deputies ; but on 
the resolution in favour of Nizam ul Mulck, was, in the first instance, in fact 
united in his own person, and became so, of course, throughout all the inferior 
gradations of the sovereign authority. The ordering, management, and collec¬ 
tion of the revenues, the amount, ways and means, and personal agency, in 
raising the supplies, the confirmation of former grants, the suspension of any 
provincial Sunnuds tn new men, were the high powers annexed to the post of 
even provincial controller of finance. He was virtually restrained in nothing, 
except alienation of land. Remissions of the annual assessment on an increase 
of expense, the least encroachment on the more consequential prerogatives of 
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the crown, could not be tolerated; but in the extension of imperial advantages, 
and at all times to authorize it in any shape, the different tedious and complex 
formalities attending the royal or viceroyal approbation, under the seals and 
signatures of all the ministers of state, were indispensably necessary. It is true, 
indeed, that the proper sources of revenue were ascertained by law and custom, 
as also the government share of the yearly territorial produce, whether in kind 
or in specie, and which constituted at least nine-tenths of the public income; 
but in the latter case, the proportion has only been struck for such lands, as were 
completely valued by measurement and actual rent, and even then, a latitude 
was left for greater exactions, on account of further improvement; and in all 
oases whatsoever, under the most vigorous administration, the aumildar not only 
could, and generally did, by means of bribery, justify a deviation from any 
standing regulations touching private interests, but with respect to the receipts 
of the treasury, was expressly required by his commission, to increase them as 
much as possible, and by every expedient ingenuity could devise, consistently 
with the political safety, or temporary views of despotism. In this department 
also, the Sudder dewanny adawlut, or principal court of exchequer, was under 
the immediate superintendance of this president of all the other superior 
provincial tribunals, and the nazer, or supervisor, enforced his decrees through 
the agency of the hazary, or commander of a thousand peons, of seduwar or 
head of the jummadar chief, any inferior indefinite number of the sebundy 
fussulla, or revenue troops, entertained everywhere originally on stated 
monthly wages, bat latterly, from abuse in certain great allotments of land 
throughout the different pe.rguonahs, fraudulently sequestered from the circar, 
to increase the private emolument of one or all of the officers employed 
in the collections, who were comprized under the following denominations, 
and divided into two classes; viz, such of the natives as held their appoint¬ 
ments, rights, and privileges, by sunnuds from the feigning sovereign, with 
the good-will of the ryots, or such as were merely te mporary, more immediately 
dependent on the aumildar. 

Among the former, the Dmnook Zemtndar Cfumdty , or chief of a district 
consisting of one or more pergunnahs, held the first 
The Desmook, rank or consideration, for he was at once, the agent. of 

government, the head farmer, and natural representative 
of the people. This office was originally instituted in 1582, under the name of 
Crory, by the Mogul emperor Akbar, and during the second administration of 
the famous financier, Tuder, or Toorel Mult. It was intended to remedy those 
necessary evils in despotism, frequent changes, of the provincial delegate, and 
tli« distant remove ot the protecting hand of this sovereign representative from 
the helpless indigent peasantry, as well as to reconcile the conquered multitude 
of opposite religious tenets, laws, habits, languages, and characters, to the 
unnatural oppressive dominion of a few intruding Mussulman barbarians; 
therefore the occupant, though holding his grants only during the life and 
pleasure of every succeeding prince, or any of his more powerful deputies, was 
considered as permanent officer, the intermediate agent of government to super¬ 
intend a certain portion of the country, redress the petty grievances of the 
Hindoo inhabitants, furnish the husbandmen with the necessary advances for 
agriculture, and collect or become responsible for their annual rent, to the circar 
of state ; his nancar, or Persian [ 632 ] derivation, or according to the usage, 
Decan saverum, from the Turkish word, with the common Telinga termination of 
um, signifying in both cases, a subsistence in bread, or a livelihood being to 
arise from small allotments of land freed from any public incumbrances, and 
conveniently dispersed throughout the district, so as to make his presence 
necessary everywhere, gave him local attachment and greater effect to general 
superintendence, in attending to his own private interest. At the same time, 
his russooms, customs, a commission on the gross revenue collected, invariably 
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fixed at 5 per cent, in addition to nearly the like income from his territorial 
property, were supposed to quicken his endeavours in the exercise of the public 
receipt by improvements, or greater economy in the mofussil or detailed rural 
expenses," and in general, bios his inclination to promote the peaceful prosperity 
of the country. From the first institution of the crory, until the death of 
Alemgeer in 1707, the person employed in that office, properly speaking, was 
the only subject under the crown of Delhi who held any thing like a free tenure 
in lands, to the extent of a family subsistence ; for such holdings did not, in 
form, confer hereditary right, yet they were generally continued, except in cases 
of delinquency, to the posterity of the original grantee, who was usually 
chosen, in the progress of Mogul conquest, from among the agents of the 
ejected and former proprietors, or the most experienced fanners and managers 
to be found in the country, Nevertheless, his freehold was but a very inconsider 
able portion of his zemindarry, or territorial jurisdiction, _ it might justly bo 
considered the price of securing a local attachment, influencing the welfare and 
happiness of the inferior inhabitants, in like manner, as his russooms were 
intended to compensate, as welt os stimulate, the laudable endeavour of realizing 
the public revenue, when he himself acted on the part of government, as the 
immediate receiver or farmer general of his whole district, Hut about the period 
we have just mentioned, from the unsubdued state of the more difficult and 
distant parts of the kingdoms of Hydra bad and Bajepoor, then recently formed 
into soubahs or provinces of the Mogul empire, a variety of native landholders, 
either wholly independent, or in different degrees of subordination to the new 
mussulmen conquerors, became first known in Hindostan, ,and distinguished in 
the records of the khalsah sbereefa, or ryot exchequer. Such were all the former 
class, entirely free, the petty rajahs of Malabar, in the southern extremity of the 
peninsula, and those of Rumpa and Bustar, among the high unhealthy ranges 
of mountains which separate the maritime circars, north of the Godaveri from 
the soubah of Berar; and such were of the latter designation, imperfectly 
reduced, or subject to a certain tribute, the rannies of Bed no re, with the rajahs 
of Mysore and Tanjore, which served as barriers to the unconquered countries 
of Malabar, in like manner as the nearest hilly districts of Poleveram, Cottapillee 
and Tottapillee, under the Rheddewar of Rajemundry, or those of Tarpoor, &c, 
dependant on another branch of the royal family of Orissa settled in Cicacole, 
being only partially subdued, ensured the perfect freedom of the more interior 
mountainous regions of Rumpa and Bustar, ruled by the Coy war and Godd- 
wannah rajahs. In process of time, and during the latter convulsions of the 
empire after the invasion of Nadir Shah, in 1739, not only some of the principal 
Hindoos, Jagheerdans, and farmers general, but even inconsiderable enaumdars 
or charity landholders, hoisted the standard of rebeilion, and in different pro¬ 
vinces of Hindostan, under distracted feeble governments, actually acquired a 
greater or lesser degree of independence. All those territorial proprietors there¬ 
fore, in general, whether free or tributary rajahs, crories, desmooks, or chowdries, 
acting in their different capacities, or self-dignified with Hindoo titles, usurping 
the real property of their Mahomedan masters, or mere feudatory or simple 
pensioners for life, yet claiming, and on the ipse dixit weakly or ignorantly 
acknowledged lawful inheritors of their conditional temporary benefices were 
ultimately confounded with each other, and classed under the same common 
well known appellation of zemindar or landholder, and from which proceed 
those gross mistakes of late occurrence, and doubts entertained, respecting the 
rights and privileges annexed to a patent office, originally and constitutionally of 
Mogul creation, under the forms, limitations, and controul already specified. 
But there is not throughout the Northern circars, more than within the rest of 
the wide circle of the British or subordinate allied dominions in India, excepting 
the few instances we have mentioned, a single individual or set of men among the 
native Hindoos, calling themselves, or acknowledged, rajahs and zemindars, who 
have the smallest pretension in form, right, or fact, to an inch of territorial 
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property, beyond the extent of their nan cars or save ruins, or who can be 
considered in any other light, than as mere renters, frith stated local privileges, 
depending on their own good behaviour, and the bounty of the proprietory lords 
of the soil; unless the English East India Company, in the latter capacity, have, 
since the date of their territorial acquisitions in 1765-6, formally alienated or 
transferred, which we believe they have not, any of their indubitable, necessary, 
possessory rights of Mogul royalty, under the crown and parliament of Great 
Britain. 

The next revenue officer of rank, and of the same class with the desmook, 
though of greater utility, and sometimes of more extensive 
Despandeah, local jurisdich m, was the despandeah canongoe, or 

provincial register; this employment, for the most part 
exercised by Bramins, is the only one in its nature hereditary, to be found in the 
whole system of Mussulman government: it was an exception to the general 
rule, from necessity ; but policy, convenience, and universal use, gave to the 
person holding it a greater degree of consideration at court, and in the public 
estimation, than could be acquired in virtue of the highest incorporeal rights 
and privileges. All firman sunnuds, grants of every kind, rules, ordinances, 
regulations of interior police, judicial decrees, from each of the three depart¬ 
ments, the jumma kaumil toornar, or original more perfect rent-roll of the lands 
in detail, serving as a standard and gross valuation, or political calculations of the 
revenue, and to fix the amount of jageers, as well [ 633 ] as of religious or charitable 
endowments; the hustabood , or actual sources of the collections made from the 
ryots ; the jumma mssei bauhey, or annual account of the assessments, receipts, 
and balances of the country, as settled in behalf of government, with its inter 
mediate agents; the divisions, measurement, quality, and produce of the lands, 
enumeration of villages, farms, husbandmen, manufacturers, or artificers, liable 
to taxation; and in general, all donations, arrangements, and circumstances 
affecting real or personal property, but more particularly touching the proprietory 
interest of the state, were necessarily made matters of record in the dufter or 
office of the despandeah or canongoe, as they could only be properly authenti¬ 
cated, and acquire validity after passing through such form of registration, to 
tender still more efficacious this great intended check, not only on the zemindars 
and lesser native superintendants, but also on the auraildar himself, and all his 
immediate agents, in affairs of civil administration or finance ; private interest 
and hereditary independence were the powerful incentives, added to personal 
honours, consideration, and influence. To ensure the honest full discharge of a 
very important trust, a russoom of two and a half per cent, on the revenue, 
ascertained by his own vouchers to have been collected throughout the country, 
was assigned to the public register, his heirs, and deputies in perpetuity. In 
lieu of U this commission, however, at present there are a number of inferior 
despandeah?, claiming a right to free merassy, hereditable villages, or to others 
held by a tenure called bitmokta or tatoodarry, at a low unalterable rent ; but 
all these, we apprehend to be improper, unauthorized alienations, made by the 
desmooks or other officers of government in power, to purchase greater defalca¬ 
tions in their own favour, from the stated dues of the exchequer, 

Thirdly, the Put (el muemdim or chief ryot of a dehgam or village, was 
precisely, within bis narrower precincts, wbat the 
puttel and Koolr.urny. desmook was in the pergunnah or zemindarry, as in like 

manner the koolkurny , cur mm, putwarty, or accomp- 
tant, _ held the next inferior gradation to the despandeah. These were the 
principal and more permanent officers of the revenue, in a regular chain of 
subordination to each other, when acting under their native head > but 
serving as mutual checks during the suspended authority of the zemindar, 
either from insufficiency or mal-adininistiation, and while the interior manage¬ 
ment devolved on the secondary class of agents before described as temporary 
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and immediately dependent on the aumildar himself, in the following order; 

ist. The ixmee/t vested with inquisitorial and controlling 
Ameers and Mujumadar. powers in general, became security for the rents of the 

district committed to his charge.—2. The sherisladar 
or niafumadar, keepers of official forms or annual adjustments of the revenue, 
though they did not supersede or exonerate the canotigoe, found it of advantage, 
and were always permitted, to interfere in scrutinizing hi_s conduct, as well as in 
ascertaining the actual resources of the country, to satisfy the private enormous 
exactions of corrupt agency, rather than increase inadequate public supplies. 
In the circar of Rajemund'y, at the period of the last change in its government, 
one of the most remarkable instances on record, perhaps, occurs in proof of the 
vast individual benefit to be derived with ordinary address and knowledge, 
from the union of the two offices now in contemplation, in the same person, 
under the necessary ignorance of new rulers. — 3. 7 \thsetldar$ t nr collectors of 
different denominations and rank, with their mcherries, or writers of accounts, 
assumed the inferior departments, usually assigned to the muccuddim and 
putwarry, as far as the interest of the state was concerned. 

Thus, then, it appears the aumildar, in his several capacities of zelahdar, 
foujedar, and shackdar, united in himself almost all the executive powers of 
sovereignty, if not virtually ; the whole legislative authority is exercised under 
despotism," though dependant on the will of a regular gradation of superior 
officers ; yet like them, he was substantially the representative of the prince, 
within the limits of his inferior government, executed a greater variety of trusts 
than constitutionally ought to have fallen to the share of any of them, and were 
in fact the lot of few, and yielded to them in nothing but extent of local 
jurisdiction, with its relative influence. Nevertheless his province, such as 
was in boundary, might justly be termed an independent state in its interior 
administration, imperium in imptrio , precariously attached to a distant crown, 
in proportion to the power, the dread, the awe of the reigning sovereign, 
and the virtue of that chain of delegated authority on which was suspended 

the necessary insulated dependencies of a vast despotic 
sic inprig, empire. But we are of such frail securities of alle¬ 

giance, as rested merely on the invisible influence of 
fear or opinion ; there was some immediate personal checks on this lowest 
representative of royalty within the circle of his proper government, and 
these complete the list of ail the independent officers in succession of rank 

or consequence, from the aumildar himself giving to the 
Killadar, killadar or commandant of either of the principal forts, 

such as Masulipatam or Condapilla, the second place. 
This important post has been usually held for life, under approved conduct, 
and the form of temporary sunnuds from the actual ruler. A portion of the 
haviltee, or household lands of the circar, was set apart for the maintenance 
of the garrison, and repairs of the fortifications, a certain stock of provisions 
and warlike stores were to be kept up ; the allowance was invariable, unless to 
make up the losses sustained from a siege, no accounts of ordinary expenditure 
were required, and then the jageer or tenure was denominated mushaool, or 
conditional. When the pay of the king's troops was, in like manner, included 
in the grant, it was called Ahsham, and returns of the men were annually 
made to the Men Autisty, or grand master of artillery. But when the lands 
adjoining to the fort were held, bella shirrit, or unconditionally, nothing was 
required of the killadar besides simple fealty to the sovereign, and he was !n 
all respects independent of intermediate authority.— 3. The Savannah nsgar, 
or news-writer, was a political intelligence, or spy upon the conduct of the 

aumildar and all the other officers of government 
Savannah and- Wakob employed on the part of the soubadar, or Nazim, as 

Neger.-h -V& l V the IVaiteh negar was properly a remembrance of 

/*<* v ..- " ' '' t-ranktictious in the dewanny [ 634 ] department, 

9 ^ , y .. . \ * "p; 

voi.. 'ill.— 4 
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particularly in receipt of revenue; both these officers, maintained a weekly 
correspondence openly with their respective principals \ whether at Hydrabad or 
Delhi; they were the instrument which set in motion the great springs of 
despotism, fear and suspicion, and were dreaded by the provincial delegates, 
or venerated by the vulgar, in proportion to their ability and integrity. Nor 
were there religious and moral preceptors wanting to curb the suggestions of 
unlawful ambition of learned men, under the common appellation of Muih t 
whose duty, it was to instruct youth and inculcate, among Others, the doctrine 
of passive obedience to the prince, were dispersed throughout the district with 
competent enaums, or gifts of land. But these, with all tire other constitutional 
checks on Mogul government, prove more or less effectual only, in proportion 
to the vigour of the hands which hold the reins of government. 


R E VEND K. 

CoNsiDURixn only the length of time the British sovereignty has been 
established in the ci rears ; the peaceable i a disputed possession for seventeen 
successive years of a country so accessible, inhabited by a race of people so 
submissive and mild, as not to have required in so long a period, the 
exercise of the old or the* institution of a new system of a judicial adminis¬ 
tration ; that the government has been armed with all the plenary despotic- 
rights and privileges of the most absolute princes in the universe, added to 
a military power, and acquired mental endowments in the whole circle of 
scientific knowledge, of a nature greatly superior to what the Moguls 
could ever boast of in Hindustan ; that there were apparently such extra¬ 
ordinary opportunities to gain information in every branch oi politics, and 
trace true theory to its source, through the detail of practical experience, it 
may seem wonderful that, at this day, so little should be known of objects 
of such vast and necessary importance, as. the ways and means, node of 
management in raising the public supplies, and actual amount of 
revenue collected on behalf of the state, as to encourage any individual 
destitute of official local intelligence through others, or from self practice, 
to step forth in Hie ambitious hope of being able to say nothing new and 
interesting on a subject which at present so deeply engages the attention 
and inquisitorial powers of the nation; to hazard the imputation, ol 
presumption in opposing general belief, founded on the almost concurring, 
testimony of experience of respectable persons, and.recorded opinions 
which may have influenced even a parliamentary decision ; and lastly, io 
incur the certain risque of shame, without any expected private benefit 
should it appear hereafter, that groundless assertions have been substituted 
for facts and vain speculations imposed on the world, for the more useful 
deductions of true plain reason. 

But to a well informed unprejudiced mind, it will cease to. be a. 
matter wonderful, that so little progress should have, been made in the 
knowledge of Eastern finance, when the rapidity of British conquests, and 
the peculiar circumstances of the Company's servants in India, are taken 
into consideration; when it is remembered that for many years, on' ie, 
there hath been a constant fluctuation in the government of. our territorial 
acquisitions, and that in the struggle for the actual possession of these, oi 
annexed influence between the crown and proprietary interests, the repre¬ 
sentatives of the latter were unable to discriminate by whom, or under 
what forms, the rights of sovereignty ought and should continue to be 
exercised ; that all public accounts of the revenue, and m general, the 
whole political learning of Hindqstan, are locked up in ttie intricacies, 
studied ambiguity, and verbose inaccuracy of Persian manuscript writings; 
that to the ordinary difficulty of acquiring a foreign language, a remarkable 
difference of character in the Asiatic dialects, adds a further obstacle 
to their being learnt by Europeans; that, nevertheless, no adequate 
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inducements have been held out to encourage a painful, and in itself, generally 
speaking, an unprofitable study ; yet so necessary to develops the true 
efficient principles of a system of political economy, professedly serving as 
a basis for the conduct, of public measures, that among the few indivi¬ 
duals, who rather from motives of private satisfaction or a natural bent, 
may be said to have misspent their time in Eastern literature, scarcely 
one* is to be found who has gone through a course of general original 
history, much less perused, or _ perhaps ever heard of many of those dry, 
iiicorrect, and tedious narratives, which contain the particular annals of 
Hindostan in detail, and which, though often mortifying to the pride of 
freedom, in instances of the most servile flattery or unmeaning praise 
bestowed on rulers as well as disgusting to Christian humanity in exhibi¬ 
ting the native deformity, the horrid depravity, oppression, and lyianny 
of Mahomuddans, may yet be of some universal utility in conveying a true 
knowledge of facts more or less important to the interests of mankind, and 
are indispensibly necessary to the. public understanding of the past and 
present systein of local administration, or forming a new, more intelligent 
one for the future. But when it is known how few, if any, of the Company’s 
civil servants in the eircars, have been induced to learn the Persian lan¬ 
guage, either from want of encouragement, or the facility of procuring 
Hindoo interpreters, who, with the knowledge of the English, might be 
supposed capable of transacting the business of the country, through the 
medium of their native dialects; that in consequence, all original more 
authentic accounts of the revenue, historical detail of management, and 
lights into the settled forms of government, the rights and privileges of 
the prince or people, by a critical examination ol treaties, fir man ns, 
sunmids, temporary or hereditary tenures, were absolutely and wholly 
precluded, or of no avail to the superintending agents of linance ; that 
further, there was no virtual control over the inferior intermediate native 
ollicers employed, whose interest it was for the most part to deceive, who 
are endowed with Sufficient dinning to second predominant inclinations, 
and who were moreover liable to be imposed on themselves, through 
technical literary ignorance ; and above all, that on the first [ 635 ] 
acquisition of these provinces, necessity perhaps threw the whole executive 
administration, for the three following years, into the hands of an unprinci¬ 
pled intriguing Mussulman aumildar, formerly in office under the Nizamut, 
m conjunction with an artful intelligent Hindoo, elevated on that occasion 
rather informally, to the high incompatible lucrative trusts of dewan 
public interpreter, and of serishtadar, or actual chief canongoe ; that in 
consequence of a combination so powerful to veil the mysteries of finance, 
or rather the defalcations of immediate agency, under the pretended forms 
of antient practice, continued by the most experienced men, an example 
and routine of management was established, which necessarily shackled 
all future s upe r i ntendance ; vve repeat, when these various circumstances, arc 
known, it may seem more surprizing that so much should have been 
ascertained, and brought to public credit under the head of revenue, than 
that so little should yet be generally understood of affairs enveloped in 
* difficulties and obscurity ; at least, equal to their importance. 

As to the pretensions of an individual, a mere sojourner in the country ; 

' of his observations as to anything new and interesting, whatever they may 
be, he claims no particular merit from them. The office of public minister 
to 'the Nizam’s court necessarily requires some knowledge of tire Eastern 
language, and the proper discharge of its most ordinary functions, implies a 
* general acquaintance with every branch of politics; at the same time, a 
private intercourse, founded on a very trilling obligation, with the lirst 
statesman in point of station and rank in the Deccan, perhaps the greatest 
that lias appeared of high birth in Hindostan during the present age, irj 
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universal learning and experienced ability, accidentally opened a way to 
uncommon sources of information from an extensive, library, and the most 
useful public records of the highest authority ; the neglect of which, would 
have argued the greatest demerit, considering the difficulty, perhaps the 
impossibility, of an European’s meeting with the like favourable opportunity 
of gaining. political instruction through the best native channels, always 
shut up with the most cautious jealousy'against foreign inquiry. 

In regard to apprehension of incurring the imputation of presumption 
in refuting received opinions, however far they may have had the sanction 
of the most respectable personages, such an individual, conceiving the 
general belief to be founded in error, and of dangerous tendency, must be 
shielded either by a sense of public duty, or the conscious rectitude of his 
own intentions ; but with respect to the consequent shame of detection in 
wilful misrepresentation, rather than shelter himself under the uncertainty 
of private motives, he must wish to rest his defence on the truth of 
facts and justness of observation on the subject of finance, within the 
largo scope of present consideration, which may be divided Into the four 
following heads, viz. ist. The nature and sources of the Revenue of the 

Circars proportioned to the total produce of the country_2d. T he mode 

of settling the Jummabundy, or raising the animal 
_ ist— Nature and supplies of Government,—3d. The gross annual 

Sources, Receipts of the public Treasury.—41li 1 y. An account 

of cur ent charges, invol ving a proposed Scheme of 
future expenditure. 

First, It is well known that throughout the whole of Iiisdostan, the 
ordinary revenue of government E comprised under the two general deno¬ 
minations of iMahl and Sair\ the latter, arising from a variety of imposts 
chiefly on personal property, 11 actuating and uncertain in its amount; is 
therefore of an unsettled precarious nature, ascertainable only at the close 

of the year, and including almost the whole system 
Sair or Imposts. of taxation in Europe. The mahsooi^ or customs in 

exports and imports, were fixed by the Moguls at. 
5 per cent, from Hindoos, or half that proportion from merchants of their 
own persuaticn, or favoured foreigners ; but this distiction of persons, under 
English administration, has of course been laid aside. The rahdarry is an 
inland toll, collected at different chowkies or stations on the roads from 
passengers, or on account of merchandize, grain, and all the necessaries of 
life, carried to market, and being exacted at an indefinite rate, according 
to the usual indiscretion of zemindars, or other officers of government, is 
intolerably burthensome to the lower class of people, withe ut producing 
any adequate benefits to the state. The Pandt*y y or tax on the shops of 
workmen and retail merchants in towns, or, under a different denomination, 
on the temporary stalls erected during the -fairs held annually at places of 
Mussulman pilgrimage, Or Hindoo worship-, formed also a considerable 
branch of the sair, together with licences to the makers and sellers of 
spirituous liquors, or to the keepers of brothels ; in like manner, in many 
places were included a tax on houses in general, on marriage, on looms, on 
the cloth manufactured ; and the mhofornffa or artificers and manufacturers, 
continues everywhere a great discourage meat to industry. The Jkea, or 
tribute imposed upon the Hindoos or idolaters, was, perhaps, for the last 
tune collected ;n the beginning of tire present century, by Anweer o Been, 
the father of the nabob Mnhomrned Ali, when acting as superin- 
tendant of this branch of the revenue, in the town of Surat; but what may 
appear strange,-the personal exactions, under the Mussulman government, 
from Indian pilgrims resorting to Jaggernaut, or other famous pagodas, are 
still rigorously, enforced by the freest native rulers, successors to the 
tyrannical dominion of Ulanusm, yet superstitious adherents of braroioical 
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filth The ferroay foujcd&vty, or produce of fines, confiscations, and the 
cheat or fourth of sums litigated .in the civil courts, made no inconsiderable 
prut of the variable uncertain sources of public supply ; arid to tln'se may 
be added within the Northern cirears, the profits on salt farms, estimated 
at a lack and a half of rupees, or about two-thirds of the prime cost of 
near ten lacks of maunds, exclusive of half that quantity exported annually 
to Itemed before the late prohibition there, ou a medium of 25 rupees 
per o/oWmik likewise the yearly rent of cocoa nut and palmyra trees in 
th e neighbourhood of the sea ports most frequented by lascars mid fishermen, 
and Chiefly near the mouths of the Goadaveri; properly dependant on the 
port of MaSulipatam, though sometime since included in the aemmdanes of 
Mm r, detore and Peddapore, and which, at one rupee each tree, may be 
rated*at least two lacks at a [ 636 ] half rupees additional, as arising from 
barren unappropriated lands ? yet the total of all tbe^e abvvabs or imposts 
levied on the general head of sair, either in the. a rears, or any other part 
of Hindostau, never exceeded one-tenth, and now falls rather short ot that 
portion of the Stated public income; and they were thought of such littic 
account to the state, so oppressive in their nature, for the most part to 
the poor consequently sorepugnant to the principles of the established, as 
wel) as any other system of religion, that the wise and politic Alem Gheer 
the last great emperor of the Hindoostany race of Timoor, abolished, by 
edict, seventy of 'these several articles of taxation ; though the selfish lenity 
of 'the prince more than the refractoriness of foujedars and jagheerdars, 
whose fiefs continued to be valued without abatement, according to the 
jumma kaumil, or old standard assessment, which included the recently pro¬ 
hibited abwabs, together with the future disorders ot the empire, virtually 
prevented then and ever since, the carrying into effect the royal mandate, 
left now an historical record, rather of what ought to be done in policy 
and humanity, than at any time could be expected from the equivocal 
benevolence of an Eastern despot. 

It is therefore the mhal, or landed property, the first mentioned general 
distinctive term of revenue, which constitutes the 
Mabl or territorial grand, the permanent, ascertainable pre-existent 

income. source of finance over the whole of Uindostan, and 

indeed, all the rest of Asia, under one universal 
rule, perhaps peculiar to this quarter of the world, though admitting of 
many subordinate variations in its several divisions; and to this important 
branch, we shall confine our future disquisitions on the subject before us. 
Nothing can be more erroneous than the public opinion entertained of the 
nature of our territorial income throughout the British dominions in India. 
In Bengal, where most progress hath been made in ascertaining the true 
original principles, of the actual system of revenue, it is generally consi¬ 
dered under the denomination and common idea of a land tax imposed on 
certain classes of native and supposed hereditary proprietors called riemin- 
dars, from a compound in the Persian language, signifying literally, tenants, 
or holders of land. In the Circars, it has acquired the more dignified apeila¬ 
tino of tribute ; and the petty farming landholders from whom it is col¬ 
lected, have been sometimes honoured with the title of feudatory lords, 
but most commonly with that of rajah, or hereditary Hindoo princes. 
It would bo no very difficult matter to shew the foundation of these 
mistakes, and their influence in determining the opinions of those, who 
have only European ideas. To comprehend the state of things in Asia, 
conveyed in general terms of the English Langurge, seems at once obvious 
and necessary : but it is our present task rather to exhibit the truth of a 
different, and what we conceive to be the only proper definition, of 
Indian revenue ; vise, not a tax of x*5th, as in England, on the proprietory 
income of freehold estates, far less a feu-duty, or fixed perpetual quit rent, 
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on such as are in vassalage, and by the antient military tenures known in 
other parts of Europe, but in form and fact, the landlord’s proportion 
settled on a medium at one-fourth ; the rebba or chout* of the original 
gross produce of the land, shared with the tenantry, or rather a yearly rent, 
variable according to the circumstances of the country at the period of 
adjustment, paid to government, as the sole, legal, known territorial pro¬ 
prietor, as generally understood by the ryots or immediate cultivators of the 
soil, through the agency of the most part of a certain class of Hindoos, 
nominated on be h Ft if of the state, with suitable appointments in land and 
money, to the office of zemindar, or super in tendant of a local provincial 
sub-division ; and who, collectively, to the greater satisfaction of the people 
as native guardians ol the public peace and private rights, as well as 
receivers, or rather farmers general of the revenue, relieved their ignorant, 
voluptuous Mussulman rulers from the intricate troublesome detail of 
internal police, and the management of mofussil collections. That tins was, 
and continues to be, the true nature of the territorial income of the circars, 
under the Company’s or former administrations, can only btf fully illustrated 
by taking a short general review of the original institution and progress, on 
Hindoostan of the'Mogul system of finance, which is Still regarded in fact 
or by legal construction, as the only genuine source and support of every 
actual established modem f raising the supplies, throughout one and all of 
the dissevered members of this once great empire. 

Much hath been said of the as sil too mar jumma, or original roll of the 
rent, agreeable to the first general assessment of the 
Toorel Mull’s System twelve soubahs of Hindostan, north of the 
of Finance 1583. Nerbuddah; undertaken and imperfectly accom¬ 

plished through, the superior agency of the famous 
Hindoo rajah, Toorell Mull, in the reign of Akbar, one of the greatest 
Mogul emperors ; but of the performance little more seems to be known in 
Europe*,* ban the total amount for which the several districts were rated, or 
of its author, anything further than that he was an able financier. The 
following short Analysis therefore of a work so celebrated, connected with as 
much as may be necessary of the history of the man, may be equally new, as 
it appears essential to the more perfect understanding of the subject under 
consideration. 

Toorel Mull, of the Kehtery cast, from Lahore, and at length raised to 
the munsub, or dignity of four thousand, began his political career in the 
province of Gujerat, both as a military commander and in tendant of the 
revenue, in one thousand seven hundred and fiftythree of the Christian era. 
The two following years he acted in the same capacities in Bengal, with 
greater reputation, during the viceroyalty of Khanjehan. He was after¬ 
wards deputed a second time to Gujerat, and on his return to Delhi in 
1577, having resumed the [ 637 ] office of peshcar, or chief assistant to the 
Vizier Shah Munsoor, which he held in the intervals of his residence at the 
capital, had no doubt a great share in the regulations of that year, such as 
the division of the empire into twelve soubahs, the appoinment of eight 
principal officers with distinct independent powers to each, and a lixed 
jummabundy or annual settlement of the revenue, formed on a medium 
of the ten preceding years’ actual receipts, according to the best informa- 
mation which could be obtained from the local investigations of a number 
of skilful ameens distributed throughout the several provinces. Out it was 


* Hence the derivation of the modern claim of the Mahrattas, who in gaining tho 
ascendancy over, and in imitation of the Moguls, exacted from Foujedars and Jagheerdars of 
the latter, the same proportion of their income, that these levied from the ryots or inferior 
tenants of the soil, and at first with the more ready concurrence of the sovereign, because 
the demand did not come home immediately to himself, and only lessened the power of 
many refractory subjects. 
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not till 1582, when he received for the second time investiture of the 
viznret Ashruf Devvan, or post of high treasurer of the empire, that he 
projected his famous scheme of finance, so servilely adopted since, by 
succeeding administrations as a model of perfection, and serving as a 
basis for the actual collections in every part of Hindostan, without any 
variation in the principle, or much increase in the amount of assessment 
to the present time, excepting in the maritime countries, since so pro- 
digiously enriched by an enlarged direct commerce with Europe, or in such 
other places, as were not then completely subdued ; or of which the valued 
rent could not with sufficient accuracy be ascertained in the other period of 
this great man's administration, finally terminated with his life in the year 
1589/ The system of political economy which he introduced, and left to 
immortalize Ins name in future ages embraced the three great objects of 
Eastern government: regulations of finance chiefly for the support of a 
feudal military establishment, through the medium of a gold and silver 
currency ; as b^st calculated to maintain the power, the dignity, and 
supply the necessary profusion in expense of a despotic prince. 

The ultimate point of perfection, aimed at in the revenue department, 
was to form a rent-roll on an actual measurement 
Rebn Or Jummabtmdy of the lands, of exactly one-fourth of their full 
Nekdy. annual produce, shared with the husbandmen, to be 

paid into the royal treasury in specie, according to 
the number of begbas or extent of ground in cultivation, distributed into 
four classes, expressive of the nature of the soil, and to be invariably rated 
by a medium then struck of the real value of the several productions 
throughout the year, as ascertained on the spot; this was called the 
fummabttndy neekdy, or money settlement and the farms so rented were 
denominated Ritckbah , an Arabic term, signifying possession held by a 
slavish tenure, though probably introduced in Hindostan, from the mode of 
ancient custom of assessing the country, by the estimated labour of a yoke 
of oxen. But such a scheme of finance was only applicable to, and 
intended for, places where circumstances of soil, population, commerce, and 
general civilization, admitted of the more improved state of agriculture in 
its various branches, arising from the superfluities, as well ns the necessaries 
of life; accordingly, it prevailed chiefly in the soubahs of Delhi, Agra, 
Gujarat, and Bella r ; Bengal being at that time, as little known, as 
imperfectly reduced, and its climate held in such disrepute, as to impress 
the idea of banishment on the minds of those, who afterwards carried 
thither, in multitudes, all the enriching arts of luxury, and acquiesced in 
the propriety of bestowing the epithet 11 Paradise of Regions,” on a place of 
residence, before considered with dread, and resorted to only from necessity. 

In the other provinces, therefore, the public revenue was levied by a 
different rule, technically understood under the Hindoo word JButtai , 
signifying division, which was better adapted to the scanty resources of an 
indigent ignorant peasantry, deriving their subsistence chiefly from pasture 

lands exempted from taxation * or who contesting 
Battai, or division of themselves with the luxuriant growth of a single 
the crops. harvest, where two might be produced with a little 

additional labour, requifd that spur to industry 
given by a judicious increase of the demands of government, and who, as 
yet generally unused to a gold or silver currency, were for the most part, 
obliged to pay their rent in kind. Agreeable to this mode, it was ordained! 
that the great natural productions in all sorts of grain and pulse, depen¬ 
ding on the periodical rains, and reaped in either of the two seasons khertsf 



* Excepting the trifling; tax of three daums annually for every head of oxen, and six for 
buffaloes, pastured on improvable uncultivated ground, to serve as a stimulus to agriculture. 
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orrubM, being wholly ascertained, estimated on the spot by the modern 
or skilful appointed appraisers, should be equally divided, share and share 
alike, between government and its ryots or husbandmen ; nor will 'such 
appear an inequitable participation, though the expense of seed with the 
whole of the labour, fell on the latter, when we consider the facility of the 
simplest culture; the general forty-fold returns of a quick sponWous 
vegetation ; together with the peculiar advantages to a Hincfbo nf a free 
unbounded common pasturage. When the like corn and green crons were 
produced out of season or by the increased toil and charge of watering 
them artificially from wells, public reservoirs, or by means of drains from 
rivere, then the state was only to be entitled to one-third proportion as sole 
proprietor of the sod, of the gross original product; but with respect to 
articles of greater value thus brought forth, such as ophium. sumxr cane 
yme, plantains, mulberry and cotton plants, the share claimed "from' the 
immediate cultivators, through the agency of zemindars, or farmersGeneral 
by a lenient, wise, beneficent government, varied from one-fourth to onV 
eighth of the entire yearly crop, according to the additional expense and 
labour of culture, the length of time required in bringing such produed-ms 
to maturity, and the distance, the hazard, or trouble of carrying them for 
sale. Moreover, in countries where this rule of buttai, or division of* the 
ordinary and extraordinary harvests between the prince and his farming- 
subjects was established, yet it was always in the option of the latter, as ft 
may be said to have been the terminating ultimate view of the former, as 
landlord, when the agriculture was in its improved state of new and various 
cultivation, to commute the larger [638] proportions' of rent as paid in 
kind, for the rebba, or pecuniary assessment of one-fourth, as settled in other 
places, on a measurement of the lands, together with a medium valuation of 
their whole and mixed produce annually. There were still, however, very 
extensive tracts of the Mogul dominion, either totally unexplored, difficult of 
access, or imperfectly subdued, which neither of the foregoing modes, could 
bring into a general computation of the revenue. These districts'were, therefore, 
estimated according to the best informations possible to be obtained for the 
present, subject to future alterations ; and thus wore completed the foundations 
of that famous original system of finance, involved in the Toom&r ju»,ma of 
Toorel Mull, intended to sustain the vast fabrick of the Mogul empire. 

The means of realizing the new-formed universal rent-roll, were made 
subserviently relative to the support of the imperial 
Two-fold distribution of household, together with the civil and military establish- 
lh ® atK h ‘ rnents; the economical reform of which, particularly 

the latter, was the next grand object of the minister's 
general plan.. Accordingly the whole kingdom, as now assessed, was distributed 
into lands immediately dependant on the khalsa shereefa , or royal exchequer, 
or such as were assigned over to the greater or lesser officers of government, 
foi tbe maintenance of troops and personal dignities, by a feudal temporary 
tenure, at first called atka, then jageer, signifying territorial possessions so 
alienated, at the will and during the precarious favour of a despotic monarch. 
The former division, including, the capital town, with its dependant circarj 

or province of a soubah, or vice-royalty; and the 
Khalsa portion. principal pergunnah or district of all the other circars, 

_ . under the subordinate rule of nabobs, foujedars, or 

aunnls, constituting together the whole havilke or household lands of the 
emperor, .set apart to defray his personal and court expenses, those of bis vuards, 
state garrisons, as well as the similar establishments of all his delegate ’repre 
sentatives throughout the empire, including also in general, everywhere the 
r idles., and best ascertained portion of the country, was, besides its geographical 
juridical subdivisions, parcelled out into others, depending on the amount of 
revenue, being one crore of daums, or two and a half lack of rupees per annum ; 
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these were denominated Chucklus; and the immediate supcriutendance, 
internal management and collectorship of each, were conferred on the wealthiest, 
most, skilful trusty Hindoo farmers which could be found in the district, with an 
allowance of 5 per cent, on the net receipts of the treasury from their collections, 
in addition to small freehold possessions in land for family subsistence, already 
described under the appellation Nancar saverum ; and the officers thus 
employed, were at first distinguished by the name of Crory , afterwards more 
familiarly know as zemindars, though the original designation is still made use 
of in all the Mussulman capitals, but with a total change in the nature and 
forms of the public charge from whence derived. 

The other grand division of the country, assigned over at the new valuation 
to the several military commanders, the maintenance 
jageer territory, of their respective troops, included, for the most part, 

subdivided into the least productive unsettled districts with a view to 

further improvement, and more perfect subjection, 
under the advantages of a local, joined to the vigour of a species of feudal 
administration. The lands thus distributed in all the twelve soubahs of the 
empire, as best calculated for the purposes of finance, as well as to insure the 
stability of recent conquests, under an unnatural foreign yoke, though generally 
distinguished by the Arabic term Atka, or the synonymous Persian word, jageer, 
yet received various, more particular denominations from the nature of the 

different tenures on which they were held. According 
Military tenures. to the more precise and proper signification of the 

Foujedarry, general term for such possessions, nothing more was 

understood than a simple allotment of an extensive 
territory, with its jurisdiction and revenue, to a foujedar, or military commander 
for a limited or indefinite period, under an express obligation of maintaining a 
certain body of troops to attend the king in person, or any of his lieutenants in 
the field. Such were in modem times, foujedarries of Kerpah, and the Car¬ 
natic Payenghaut dependant on the soubah of Hydrabad j but the lesser grant 

of Tycul^ most commonly confined to a single circar, 
Tyeul and, was considered of a more permanent nature, and be¬ 

sides the expense of a standing force, was sometimes, 
as Kurnool in the beginning of the present century, burthened with particular 

services, or a small quit rent. The Sycurghal again, 
Sycurghat. was an assignment usually for life, on certain lands for 

the whole or part of their assessed revenue, without 
any local jurisdiction, similar to that bestowed on Lord Clive in the Company’s 
zemindarry of Calcutta, which though denominated biila sherit, or an uncondi¬ 
tional fief, answers exactly to the zatee or personal jageer of the moderns, in 
like manner as the preceding tenure of Tycul, being also of Mogul or Turkish 
derivation, corresponds with that now in use under the terms mush root, or 
conditional, and aksham sepahy, or military jageers appropriated either for the 
support of garrisons or provincial troops. Under the division of assigned 
country, were also classed, those petty alienations, consisting of a few beghas of 
ground made over by the prince, in the manner of a religious, charitable, or gra¬ 
tuitous donation for the maintenance of individuals, singly or in community, thus 

an Ayma was granted to professors of learning, and the 
Civil grants of Ayma. Mussulman faith, as well as to public foundations or 

seminaries, such as Gopantan in the soubah of Oude, 
Enaums, ami and PufldiM in Bengal. Enaums were the meanest 

and more general gifts of land as bestowed on mendi¬ 
cants, whether Hindoo or Mahommeddan, the common singers, bramins, likewise 
on zemindars under the more particular denomination of Nancar, or means of sub¬ 
sistence, though the arrogance of some of the usurping rulers of the present age 
has imposed the same word, as descriptive of the highest, most extensive grants, 

VOL. UE—5 
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on the ignorance in such matters of form of those who had the power or influence 
to command the greatest real favours ;* but an a/fumgha , according [639] to the 
literal signification of the two Arabic terms of which this technical one, is com¬ 
posed, conveyed gratuitously from the sovereign to a few of the most favoured of 
his servants, a small heritable grant of territorial property, perhaps then, and 
since, the only one of the kind in the whole system of Mussulman jurisprudence. 
Sometimes the same jageerdar held all the principal subordinate tenures within 
the limits of his atka, or more extensive jurisdiction, the other was contrary 
to Eastern policy ; as in those days, the Nabob ZtifTer ul Dowlah enjoyed in his 
turrefdarry or division of the Nizam’s dominions, the tycul of the circars of 
Commamet and Worangole, the sycurgbal of many lesser districts, together 
with altumghn of Niermul, Nor were such holdings, entirely confined to 
Mahommedan ameers; for we find even in Akbar’s reign, that the great 
Hindoo rajahs of Mauvat and laepour, after being conquered, and wholly 
deprived of their undent possessions among the hills of Agniere, received them 
back, as military fiefs, subject to the new regulations of the Mogul empire; 
and when the same princes were afterwards so far humbled, as to submit to the 
mortifying, though intended conciliatory requisition of the emperor, to send 
their daughters to the royal ha ran; to be espoused under a rule the most 
repugnant to their natural principles, their assigned territories were enlarged 
beyond the usual extent of the most considerable jageers. 

It must further be remembered, that one and all of the superior and lesser 
tenures which we have enumerated, could only legally and formally be obtained, 
directly from the sovereign ruler, under his proper seal and signature, though often 
through the recommendation of ministers or favourites; and therefore, when in 
later times of actual usurpation, yet outward respect for the old imperial rights, 

any self-created soubahdar, in imitation of the lord 
tie »« trig. paramount, conferred such feudal possessions on the 

individual vtrani i>, and claiming rank with conse- 
Inferior holding of quence from the antient forms of Mogul royalty, the 
Ejarrahdarry. grant could only be received under the base tenure of 

Toahhedy , a contract, or Ejarah , a farm for years; 
thus, in the nizamut of Salabut Jung, when the circar of Guntoor was made over 
to his brother, Bazalct Jung, who also derived hts honours and viceroyalty of 
Benjapour nominally from the crown of Delhi, as the common source of 
legitimate authority or grandeur, the transfer was made in the manner of a lease, 
which having just expired at the period of the Company’s taking possession^ of 
the other circars, was continued by treaty with Nizam Ali, on the same footing 
of occupancy during the life of the incumbent, under the denomination of a 
jageer; moreover, it is to be understood of the division of akta, or alienated 
lands in general, as well as of that portion of the empire _ immediately dependant 
on the khalsa, that the inferior mofussil administration, in matters simply ot 
interior police, or affecting the public revenue, was, with a few exceptions, vested 

universally in Hindoo zemindars, talookdars, moccud- 
Zemindarry or Finacti. dims, and the lesser ryots or peasantry, sometimes acting 

in a chain of subordination to each other in the rank we 
have placed them, sometimes separately ; and there are instances where rights, 
jurisdictions, and privileges, annexed to the higher of alt these subsidiary official 
distinctions, expressive of a landholding or tenancy in the soil, were united in 
the same persons, in like manner as hath been remarked, with respect to the 
lordly feudal tenures of the Mogul ameers, the forms of which may have given 
rise to analogous ideas In the management of the finances. Accordingly we 
find, in the zemindarry granted to the Company of the lands about Calcutta, 


• Vide thn Nizam's Sunnuds 'to the East India Company, for the Sovereignty of the 
Northern circars, in conformity to the tenor of Moguls' firmaun. 
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investiture given not only under the general more comprehensive, but also under 

the special subordinate ones of chowdrahy ialookdarry 
Choudrahy. the one move particularly signifying in the Hindoo 

language, an inferior civil jurisdiction; the latter in the 
Arabic or Persian, a dependant tenement on farm, usually assessed in Hindostan, 
at a fixed annual rent. 


But though Toorel Mull, by these regulations, ascertained the legal sources, 
together with the amount of revenue proportioned to the gross yearly produce of 
the country, and made the means of collection subservient to another object of 
government, which was the support of a feudal military establishment; yet a gold 

and silver currency was still wanting to facilitate the 
Regulations of coinage, operation of either department, involving the receipts 

or disbursements of the royal treasury. Strange as it 
may appear, before this period, the only coin in common use, in the supposed 
rich commercial empire of Hindostan, was on copper, under the nomination 
of pull, siah, or teloos, sixteen of which were reckoned equal to a tunka of base 
silver; these were sometimes struck, but solely for the king’s use, in making the 
usual presents to foreign ambassadors, rewarding singers, or the particular services 
of any of his nobles. Trade must therefore have been carried on, chiefly by barter, 
the rents for the most part paid in kind, or subject to the same tedious details 
which might have been found less inexpedient, in the issues of money for 
defraying the public expenses. To remedy such inconveniences, and enlarge 
the circulation of specie a new coin of the finer metals was introduced, and from 
thenceforth gold mohurs, each n masheh weight, worth 2 sicca rupees of 11^ 
masheh, or about 7 dwts. 11 grains, pure silver, each of these to be valued at 
40 dawns or teloos of copper, every one of which to weigh agreeable to the 
former standard, 21 masheh, were substituted as the universal medium of 
exchange in all financial accounts and pecuniary transactions of the state. 
These different arrangements considered, severally or as relative to the simple 
object of revenue, comprehended the whole scope of that system of political 
economy, as celebrated among the wise institutions of Akbar, as being the most 
equitable and perfect for the government of a foreign conquest, and still consti¬ 
tuting, after a lapse of 200 years, the ground work of the actual legislation of 
finance throughout the whole of Hindostan, or esteemed the best model to be 
adopted in future. 


In the Deccan, although considerable progress had been made by the 
Mogul arms, in the reduction of the four nearer sou bah $, from the very begin* 
ning of the seventeenth century; it was not until the year 1654, in the reign of 
Shah Jehan, and under the auspices of Moorshqd [ 640 ] Kooli Khan, then 
dewan of these southern countries, that Toorel Mull’s regulatious were there 
introduced, and became thenceforward the standing immutable law of the land. 
The original scheme was so servilely copied on this occasion, that the only 
difference lieth in some nominal distinctions, which are however worthy of 
notice, to prevent mistakes, in tracing the genuine source of the revenue system 
established in this great limb of the Mogul empire. The Persian terms, 
dustoor ul atmil, applied to the first institutions, are changed for the Hindoo 
word, deharah, of the same signification, to express the ordinations promulgated 
for the government of the Deccan jvmma kuumil, complete or more perfect 
assessment, is substituted for the anil tootnar jtmmay of proper Hindostan; 
l/aghai, or gardening, is applied to the finer more laborious culture depending on 
the artificial supply of water; and the provincial dialect of the South afforded 
the personal titles, dtsmook , chief of a district, or despandeah, its brandn, 
recorder, and accomptant, instead of the more universal ones of zemindar or 
cror\\ ,v;d canongoe, or public register. A silver and gold currency has been 
already ioag established among the Decanee Hindoos. This advantage, perhaps, 
was derived from the early extensive intercourse in trade, between that people 
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and the Persians, or more recently the Arabians, to whom the use of a national 
coin had been known, near a thousand years before ; but whether it was 
borrowed from others, or originated in the country, it had been found 
inconvenient, under the preceding Mussulman governments, to attempt 
innovations, and this may be the reason why Toorel Mull’s regulation of the 
coinage was left out in. his system, as revived by Moorshed ICooli Khan. 

But it hath been already observed, it was not before the year 1 63 7, that 
the Northern drears, forming part of the sou bah of 
Established in the Hydra bad, fell under the Mogul yoke. It doth not 
Northern Circars t6S?. appear that any alteration, either in the amount of rent, 

or mode of assessing these districts, was introduced at 
the period of this revolution ; the old valuation, nr standard of revenue, as 
fixed, we have reason to believe, on the first establishment of the Kootul Shahy, 
was transferred to the imperial rent-roll of Alemgeer, and the rule of battair, or 
equal division of the crop between government and its ryots, is continued 
exclusively and universally down to the present time, except ia places where 
the unnatural, unrestrained oppression of zemindars, has increased the moiety, 
demanded in behalf of the public, from the peasantry, solely for private 
advantage. This simple mode of rating lands for half their yearly preduce, 
is derived from the remotest antiquity in different parts of Htndostan, and still 
invariably prevails in such countries as were left unsubdued by the Mahom- 
medans, like Taniore, where the antient Indian forms of administration are for 
the most part preserved entire.; it will not, therefore, be thought extraordinary, 
that the same custom should thus be the ground-work of one system of finance, 
and enter largely into the formation of another, established under two 
cotemporary or successive dynasties of foreign princes, obliged to conform, 
through ignorance, policy, or necessity, to the former usage of the same 
unconquered people. Such, however, is the fact; either the circars were 
subject, in the reign of the Mootul Shah)', to similar regulations as had been 
instituted by Toorel Mull, or his copyist, in the Decan, for the management of 
the Mogul revenue, or when they were annexed to the crown of Delhi, they 
necessarily and immediately fell under the general laws of the empire, which, 
to this day, authoritatively ascertain the nature and sources of the public supplies 
to he conformable to the definition which we have endeavoured to support in 
discussing this first general head of the subject of present consideration. 


Second. The mode of settling the jummabtindy by annual agreements, is 
derived from the highest antiquity in all parts oi 
2d.— Mode of Settle- Hindostan ; and arises necessarily from the local em¬ 
inent. cum stances of the country, joined to the character of 

its inhabitants. The frequency of revolutions in 
government j variations in the state of population, from the too often.expe¬ 
rienced calamities of war, pestilence, or famine, and perpetual changes in the 
produce of agriculture occasioned by inundations, drought, or any irregularity 
of the seasons, must influence inevitably a periodical valuation of the lauds; 
while the poverty of a people of the fewest possible wants, where nature is 
most profuse in yielding all the necessaries of life, their factitious simplicity in 
diet under the severest rules of a stubborn faith, which still further reduces the 
prices of labour, and encreases of course the indigence of the peasantry, added 
to the policy of keeping poor the zemindars or intermediate agents of the state, 
whose sole use in society is confined to the exercise of their civil employments; 
who are taught through the superstition or chicanery of their priests, to consider 
the concealment oi wealth, as the first of religious duties; whose fortunes, 
therefore, could.not be. brought into circulation, unless in the execution of 
schemes of ambition, either by direct treason or corruption for the destruction 
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of that government, from which they derive their political existence. While 
we repeat the universal irremediable poverty of such a people, partially and 
very moderately favoured by commercial benefits, passive in their natures, 
imindustrious from circumstances of situation or the charms of a pastoral life, 
which eludes contribution for the; support of civil society, renders a yearly 
settlement of the revenue, however inconvenient it may he, in extensive 
dominions ruled by a few individuals, unavoidable, and highly expedient, as 

the shortest term that can be prescribed. The only 
Expediency of an annual source of Indian wealth in general, excepting the 

settlement. confined, though daily increasing trade with Europe, 

. , exclusively enjoyed within the circle of the British 

possessions, is territorial property, o.f which the value is low, in proportion 

as the natural fertility of the soil and general influence of climate, are greater 
than in other countries; but local circumstances originating in the religion, 

government, genius and habits of the natives, depreciate so far this single 

revolving [641 i fpnd of riches, that even indigenous states, deriving from it 
alone their means of support, have been forded to exclude intermediate 
property. Interests found so essential to freedom arid individual civil prosperity, 
in places where these effects are supposed so promote, the welfare of society, or 
increase the portion of human felicity ; and instead of raising the public supplies 
by an European system of taxation, were necessitated to claim the landlord's 
proportion of the yearly harvests, and enter into all the troublesome detail of 
immediate interior management, on the variable foundations of a temporary 
settlement of territorial rent. Foreign rulers, possessing by the violent right of 
conquest and country under such circumstances, and whose wants are not 
limited to the simple exigencies of internal defence, but relative to the vast 
complex operations of a distant mighty empire, involving an universal system 
of politics, and the very reverse of Ifindostan in opulence, power, civilisation, 
or particular interests, may find themselves compelled, as lords of the land, to 
e,.ai,t a larger share of its yearly produce from the tenantry j but it is impossible 
they can relax in the established demands of their predecessors, or substitute 
any other adequate source of revenue, without supposing an alteration in the 
state of affairs, greatly beyond the perception of human foresight. The stock 
o! existing productive wealth, together with the public supplies derived from it, 
depending on and being thus limited to the pecuniary returns of a single 
revolution of the harvest seasons, all operations in finance must have the same 
temporary bounds, subject to general principles reduced into a system, of which 
the superior excellence will rest, on the efficiency of mutual checks on personal 
agency or simplification of forms, accounts, and interior management. Having 
already described the functions and relative powers of the different officers of 
Mogul government within the circars, to determine the important question which 
now arises from the subject before us, the next progressive enquiry leads to a 
short recital of the established mode of proceeding, in fixing and realizing the 
Jummabundy, or annual assessment of the lands. 

The Fussilee or harvest year in the soubah of Hydrabad, to the north of 
the Kistnah, and in the circar of Guntoor to the 
Fussilee year. south, commences on the 25th September, and is of 

course solar, though founded on a lunar epoch througli 
Mussulman bigotry or ignorance. From the time of Akbar, it had been 
customary forcibly to introduce, the Hegirah, wherever the Mogul arms could 
command a tributary acknowledgment of superiority, without reflecting, perhaps, 
On the almost immediate deviation of style which must ensue from the*necessity 
of computing time agreeable to the invariable periods of the seasons. 
Accordingly, when Shah Jehan, in the year 1045 of the Mahommedan era’ 
enforced the reading of the khotbah in his own name throughout the dominions 
of Abdullah Kootub Shah, that lunar period was then established; but having 
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been since continued by solar calculation, a difference of near live years has 
already arisen between the two methods of reckoning, so that the beginning of 
the present Fussilee 1193, fills in the 10th month of the Hegimh 1197, or 
corresponds with the autumnul equinox A. D. 1783, from whence is to be 
dated the eighteenth annual settlement of the revenue, supposed to be conclud¬ 
ed agreeable to the ancient and usual forms, until others are established in 
their room under the Company's administration. Previous to this period, and 
generally at the setting in of the rains in June, a cowle or assurance of being 
continued another year in the collection of the public rents, is sent to the 
zemindars, as head farmers, to secure their influence in promoting and quicken¬ 
ing the ordinary process of calculation. It seems impossible for government to 
enter into a minuter detail of management, than through the immediate agency 
of these native officers. To obviate such a difficulty, was one of the chief 
ends proposed by their original appointment, or from the confirmation of 
successive rules, of local rights and privileges, which so eminently distinguish 
them among the lower class of peasantry, and raise them so near the level of 
the landholders of other countries, as it will be found now, or whenever it is 
thought necessary to discuss the merits of the actual system, to be the only 
good" purpose answered by adopting so much of the Mogul policy, notwithstand¬ 
ing the practice which hath so long prevailed of letting out to temporary 

farmers, those lauds denominated Havillee, and 
Preuaratorv account. supposed to comprehend the whole rightful territory 

appertaining to the state. However this may be at 
Tookhemreai. seed-time, the koolcurnies or village accountants are, 

in the next place, directed to ascertain the quantity of 
ground in tillage, with either the real amount or estimate of the grain sown, 
and which rookhcn.ir0zi they do with a minute exactness* though rather in the 
view of preventing any fallacious representation for claims ot remission, on the 
plea of casualties, than to value the future harvest. This grand preparatory 
operation is performed in consequence of another special writ to the same 

inferior officers, distinguished in Tehnga by the word 
Anchumna, Anchumna , which seems to be a corruption of two 

Persian adverbs, signifying “ there" “ is” so” “ much 
but in proper Hindostan it is better understood by the Arabic term koot, 
applied to ripened corn, when about the month of November such valuation is 
ordered to be made of the two great crops in the ground, constituting the 
khereef and rubbi harvests. 


At this important crisis, the zemindars, when most impatient to reap the 
fruits of their industry or ambitious care, are summoned to renew their 
agreements with government. It is a mistaken notion that the business of the 
season must be impeded, by the absence of these people ; the very reverse, is 
oftenet the case ; they are for the most part all over Hindostan,, and in tin: 
circars with the exception of one or two individuals, wholly incapable ot trans¬ 
acting affairs of such magnitude, as of late years have been lei t to then 
management, and are therefore in a state of tutelage to some crafty, designing, 
inferior agents, who forward their own selfish views, or maintain their conse¬ 
quence by feeding the vanity of their ignorant^ employers with ideas of pnnet y 
grandeur, and too frequently with schemes ot independence, under the presume.! 
inability or negligence of any ruling administration, [0 42 ] added to the 
certainty of incurring no responsibility while they hold no ostensible otticc 
and are personally unknown ; accordingly the zemindaries, ot women and ot 
minors, have always been found the best regulated^ internally, and the most 
profitable to the public, simply because the agency is united with responsibility 
in the same individuals, who are subject to controui in proportion to the 
inferiority of their pretensions, and who moreover, from the general depravity 
of manners in Hindostan, may be emulous of recommending themselves to the 
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favour of government in the sinister view of being continued in the manage¬ 
ment) to the prejudice of, or with the end perhaps to the utter exclusion of 
their former principals. Whether then a jummabundy be concluded on the 
spot, or elsewhere, by the removal of zemindars to any indefinite distance 
from their respective residences, exclusive of the small personal expense, which 
it is possible for Hindoos to incur beyond the hire of a pageant retinue, the 
mock resemblance of an army only when capacity fails in sending the 
ever constant inclination to command, and intimidate with the reality, is a 
matter of very little consequence to popular interests, and those of the prince 
can only be affected more or less in proportion to the degree of intelligence, 
vigour or probity, with which his delegates are now supposed to proceed, in 
thus bringing the revenue settlement to a close. 

All the superior officers of government, and more especially the despah- 
deahs, being assembled in the dewanny cutcherry, the first most important 
indispensable account called for by the atimilciar or president, is the jumma 
kaumil, or complete assessment of the Deccan. The principles on which this 
original rent-roll, to give a more precise idea of it, was formed, have already 
been explained, as in like manner have its intended uses, which were in the 
beginning to regulate the two grand divisions of the country, in khalsa and 
jageer lands by ascertaining the gross value of either, for the immediate purposes 
of finance or political arithmetic, and ultimately, by gradual systematical 
progress, in estimating accurately the full dues of the exchequer, as proportioned 
to the whole amount of territorial produce, to form an invariable standard of 
revenue, which should be at once an effectual check on the most corrupt 
intermediate agency, as well to prevent public defalcations, as any encroachment 
on the private rights of the ryots. But such progressive improvement was 
contrary to the genious of Eastern governments, and never could be effected 
under the rule ot arbitrary distant delegation ; nevertheless, the ancient rental 
of the Kootub Shahy, incorporated with the jumma kaumil near a century since, 
imperfect as it is when compared to the present circumstances of the country, 
is yet absolutely necessary in the formation of a settlement in the circars, 
particularly to the South ot the Godaveri, as exhibiting the only authoritative 
account extant and in use, made from an actual survey of the local sub-divisions, 
number of villages, quantity of ground in or capable of cultivation, together 
with the estimated territorial produce in money, according to the established 
rule of Buttai.- 

To remedy the defects of this antiquated rent-roll, the despandeahs are 
next called upon for the hustabood jurnma, or com para- 
Hustabood. live account of the former and actual sources of 

revenue, shewing the total increased valuation of the 
lands, whether real, by improvements, or fictitious, by a reduction in the price 
of specie, the variations produced by casualties in the state of the country, 
new appropriations or extinction of jageers, affecting more or less the khalsa 
portion of territory, together with the amount of new imposts, such as the 
Marhatta Cbout * established in the same places, lesn frequently from the 
tyranny of rulers, than the fraudulent practices of zemindars, in wi thholding 
their stated collections made in behalf of government. Had the profits arising 
from such contingent sources of supply, in a long series of yearly agreements, 
been applied as originally intended to accumulate or really complete the standing 


* The Marhattah Chout, or fourth demanded by the people from countries to which 
they could extend their predatory empire, in imitation of the Rebba of the Moguls was 
somcU ITlf!S levied by the Mussulman government from their Jageerdars,to indemnify the 
pu.uic lor real or-pretended exactions, paid in gross, and at once to the Marhattahs, in lieu 
(Jt Mich n proportional tax on the revenue as in the Soubah of Hydrabad, where the Nizam 
* n his Tageerdare for the full chout of their territorial income,:though the whole sum 
• npu ated _ to be paid to the Mariettas annually on this account, [for the province entire, has 
oeeu invariably fixed at one lack of rupees from the time of the ist Nizam. 
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rent-roll, which fell so short of perfection, under the delusive Persain epithet 
of Kautnil, little now would remain to be learnt on the subject of Indian 
finance; and the business of settlement being reduced almost to a simple 
form, might, without any material prejudice, be transacted in Leadeuhal 1 -street, 
as well as at Masulipatam, through the superior agency of English collectors, 
under suitable appointments and regulations. But here lay the grand defect 
of Mussulman adurimstraiion; deeply rooted in the constitution ot unchecked 
violent despotism, and in the singular depraved natures of the native inhabitants 
{ ,f Hindostan, the knowledge derived from the hustabood was generally perverted 
to selfish purposes, and in consideration of nuxzerannah, or present, greater, or 
' mailer in proportion to the intelligence or power of the aumiklars. comparative¬ 
ly with the value of the returning favour, remained in petto, the future 
productive source of private benefit, 

In compliance however, to the customary forms the zemindar is now 
ordered to produce the Doul tundobmt^ or an account 
Doul Bundobitst. of his particular agreements with inferior farmers of the 

district, attested by the canongoes. This sub-rent-roll 
should be the counterpart, or rather a verb cation of the hal-hackcut, or present 
suite of revenue, as exhibited in the hustabood formed from the actual 

subordinate settlements of the current year or collections of the last for the 

whole zemindarry, inclusive of khalsa and alienated lands ; and which with the 
tookhernrezi or account of seed sown, the koot, the hustabood, and jutnraa 
k an mil might be supposed sufficient to ascertain the gross receipts or govern¬ 
ment's share of the full produce [ 643 ] of the country, were it not forthe 
baleful intiuence of Mahommedan administration, in corrupting the whole chain 
of intermediate agency, and invalidating the necessary checks on the universal 
moral depravity of the natives, Kharidge jxmma> or excluded territorial appro¬ 
priations m iatreer altumga, and charitable donations to Bramins, &c., with 
the khurdil K m/ussi/, ol expense of interior management, were still wanting to 
form the veek khus , or net jummabundy of the rents actually to be paid m.o 
the uublic treasury ; the former oF these accounts would, since the commence¬ 
ment of British rule in the circars, be reduced to a very small compass, it such 

enormous fraudulent sequestrations as of late years 
Kharidee lumnia. have taken place by the collusion of zemindars and 

despandeahs, were, as in right they ought, to be 
resumed • and the latter, including the russooms and savarmns of the superior 
native officers, with the petty allowances to the chakeran or interior servants, 
wi little more than a simple memorandum of about 14 per cent, to be deducted 
from the amount.of their actual collections, though the prodigious defalcation# 
of modem times, particularly under the new, dangerous, and unwarrantably 
article of sebundv, when allowed to the zemindars, in derogation ot the princes 
St essemial exclusive right to command and pay the whole armed force of 
the' country will be found to make this account of charges the most voluminous 
and important to be examined, as stating, literally and truly, the sinking Fund of 
mS-half the Stipulated known dues of the public exchequer, perverted in 
Z appfication to the intended destruction of, instead of relief to, that slate 
within which it is annually formed. 

On a short review of these various materials for forming an adequate 
jummabundy, and which, though more hidden or dissipated, must still exist, and 
iZ be found as well under an English government,, as that of a French, or 
Moorish, the work might be supposed quickly terminated, with no less jus ne s 

than facility; but whether from the innate chicanery of the people, or mat a 

propensity to evasion was the necessary consequence of undue exactions under 
the tyranny of one administration, or received encouragement . from tne 
insufficiency of public demands through the ignorance of another; it generally 
happened that the zemindars, by various concealed arts and specious pretences, 
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retarded the conclusion of the settlement a whole month, in adopting the usual 
cant of farmers of being over-rated in their rents, and never failing to urge a 
diminution, however low the assessment might be proposed, when once it fell 

short of the equitable medium due ; and so betrayed a 
Concluding forms. want of knowledge in the agent of government, respect 

ing the value of the territory now to let. If in the 
meantime the proper season for reaping the harvest was likely to expire, then the 

Dtmbatak Dtron t or ultimate order to that effect, was 
Dumbatah Deron, issued to the ryots; but if, while without prejudice the 

crop might be permitted to lie on the ground, the 
zemindars could not be brought to an agreement, then the only alternative left 
was to suspend their authority, and to depute aumeens tahsildars, being the 
proper and more immediate officers of the state, to supply the vacancies in the 
minute interior management of the collections. It was on such extraordinary 
occasions that the benefit, the political expediency, was best understood, of 
training up in , the knowledge of the country languages, of the finances, and 
above all the characters of the people, to be acquired only by local experience 
on the exercise of provincial employments a certain number of individuals 
making part thereof attached to the interests, and subject to the whole effective 
control of the actual government, in whom might safely be confided trust of 
such high responsibility and importance, as the general superintendance with 
the coilectorship of an extensive district; but under Mussulman despotism, if 
these requisite qualifications were readily found among a racr of men now 
barbarously ignorant, yet the superior universal depravity of their natures, 
when compared with the Hindoos, together with a slavish dependence on the 
delegated chief, rendered them always wholly unfit, for public disinterested 
purposes, to act in the capacity of supervisors; and, during the former more 
enlightened administration of the French, though it be admitted that national 
virtue would have induced the gentlemen in power, even while expectants 
themselves for the united subordinate rule of ail the circars, thus to countenance 
a system which must necessarily lessen the authority and emoluments of any 
one man inclined to follow the established practices of his predecessors, by 
diffusing local knowledge and participating influence among intelligent indepen 
dent patriotic agents, instead of employing tho more servile mercenary natives 
of the country, who are only faithfully secret in the business of corruption when 
favourable to their own private interests; yet a transitory dominion of six years did 
not admit of much experimental proof, in the advantages of a multiplied Euro¬ 
pean superintendanee. Accordingly, it very rarely happened that zemindars were 
deprived of the management of the current revenue of their districts, when their 
offers did not fall greatly short of the ascertained valuation of annual produce ; 

and when they could give Teeps, or the promissory notes 
Teeps. of Soucar bankers, or other substantial monied men, in 

advance for about two-thirds of the net jummabundy at 
which they might be rated, and are now supposed to acquiesce in, on or before 
the 1st of January, being the utmost time that can according to customs, or 
with safety, be admitted of, for the final adjustment of such periodical settle¬ 
ments ; these teeps are the best collateral security which can be obtained by 
government, for the payment of the public rents. When collected by native 
officers from the ryots, they may farther be considered a pre-existent source of 
supply, as well as affording to the state a necessary and political control 
over the monied and mercantile interests, in case of interior or foreign 
commotions; indeed, the natural influence which such pecuniary obligations 
give the soucars, in directing the conduct of zemindars, joined to the dread 
of private losses from the casualties of civil war, have often been the means 
of preserving inward tranquillity, where all other restraints on a daring rebellious 
spirit, might have proved ineffectual. At the same time, the acceptance of 
teeps is founded in necessity. The real or fictitious [ 644 ] poverty of the 

vol. m.—6 
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Hindoo peasantry is, and must ever be such, under the influence of their own 
peculiar rights and habits, that, in order to carrj on the common operations 
of husbandry, in places where the culture is simple, and of the meanest kmd, 
as in the drears, they find it expedient, at the different seasons, to borrow 
money at high interest, in proportion to the risk incurred by the lender, and 
never under 2 per cent, per ann, agreeable to the institutions of Akb&r, and 

by one known general rule over the whole Mogul 
Tuc.kor, empire, expressed by the Arabic term Tuckair, 'The 

zemindars through whom this aid is usually ob¬ 
tained, have still greater occasion, on their own accounts, as merchants, 
rather’than in their proper capacity of principal farming landholders, to make 
use of and extend a credit with their Hindoo bankers. As agents for the state, 
the-are nut in possession of the public share of the annual produce of the 
country, divided with the ryots, at a very moderate pecuniary valuation; but 
that stubborn propensity to parsimony, chicanery, and refractoriness, which so 
notoriously characterizes them, would render it extremely _ unsafe to trust to 
their hands so much property, without some previous security; and the most 
favourable consequence to be expected would be, a secretion or collusive 
dissipation of the revenue, which nothing but personal fear, unprisonment, or 
torture, could bring into the treasury; at the same time, to touch a deposit 
of hidden wealth,' though with the manifest advantage of saving an exorbi tan 
interest for money borrowed, would be deemed sacreligious. lhat hoard must 
be eternally increasing, and cannot admit even of the temporary diminution 
j u making profitable loans. To enjoy the full recornpence of meritorious 
conduct in the short probationary life of man, it becomes, therefore, necessary, 
first to mortgage the current crop of the season to such persons as nave given 
the collateral security of their Jeeps to governments, and then to participate with 
them in the benefit arising from the sales, as an indemnification ior_ the risk ot 
sHk’ne their credit, or the inconvenience of making the stipoiat-M advances to 
the state It is chiefly this intricate, though necessary mercantile operation, 
whkh^uld render a minuter detail of management, than by the permanen 
intermccUate agency of zemindars, if not impossible without loss at least, 
ineligible to any ruling administration. Yet, it must be confessed, that the power 
which it.gives to these petty tyrants to oppress the poor, establish monopolies, 
or withhold the requisite supplies of gram from the provincial troops w mil on 
service, most frequently in the view of being , better enabled to^furn^ the 
enemy is often productive of the greatest inconveniences; but as a .ocai 
vigorous superin tendance might, in a great measure, correct this evil, it u only 
Principally to be regretted, that some share of the enormous profits demed t om 
fhe S er ami sale of the annual territorial produce by the zemindars in their 
mercantile 1 capacities, cannot be brought into circulation, or by any means be 
rendered beneficial to the public. 

Having thus brought the Jummabundy to a close, and secured the payment 
of two-thirds of the amount, by kists or monthly ms tat* 
Kistbur.dy. ments, let us follow the usual process of the year, in 

realizing the remainder of the stated revenue to the 
final adjustment of accounts. The 30th of April, corresponding nearly with tie 
termination of the most general civil year of the Hindoos, and concluding ^ t ie 
periodical season, in which the returning dispatches for Europe may be made 
with convenience, has been, with great propriety fixed, on balancing toe books 
of the citcar; but it is from the 31st of August to the end oi the Pussullee, mat 
the accounts arc ultimately settled with the farmers general of the government 
lands. In the latter of these periods the poonass or small grain harvest, the 
third and last being reaped, enables the ryots to fulfil their engagements with 
the superior renters, who are therefore, at this time, debited with the remaining 
portion of their jummabundy, and cquired finally to liquidate their balances ; 
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at length, on the 24th of September, the expiration of the revenue you*, a general 

statement, called the Jumma IVassil Batvky , shewing 
jutnma Wasiil Bawky. the amount, receipts, and balances for or on account 

of the current settlement is drawn out by the head 
accountant, from the mofussil or similar detailed provincial documents, signed 
by the zemindars, attested and recorded by the canongoe, and after having gone 
through the critical examination of many different auditors, is deposited in the 
khftlsa dufter, to serve as a basis for the jummabundy of the succeeding year, 
It was usual, at the same time, under the Moorish administration, for the 
aumildar or collector general, as well in his own justification as to remove every 
possible pretence for future deficiencies, to produce a writing under the deno¬ 
mination of a Mitchelka in darud, signed jointly by 
Muchelka in darud desmooks and despandeahs, and purporting that they 

have not, in the way of bribery or otherwise, paid a 
single daum to the agent of government, besides what is specified it! the public 
account of receipts; after which, the only care left, though often imposing a 
very arduous task, was the recovery of such balances as appeared to be due, on 
the ultimate adjustment of the year. For this purpose, it might be necessary to 
scrutinize the transactions of the zemindars, both with the inferior tenants in 
the participation, and with the merchants in the sale of the annual crops, 
because the debts which could be ascertained to be due from the two latter 
classes of people tp the former, together with the amount of russooms and 
saverums, constituted the sole fund of indemnification within reach of the 
sovereign dewanny authority, to make good defalcations in the revenue, pro¬ 
ceeding from negligent or corrupt intermediate agency ; seeing the uncertainty, 
if not impossibility, of ever being able to touch the secret treasure of a Hindoo. 

To avoid the detail, and lessen the other public inconveniencies of such a 
system of management as we have described, though 
Illustration of the ex- principally defective in the latitude its periodical 
pediency of such forms. renewals may give to peculation, or the insufficiency of 

a variable administration, it has been imagined, that to 
fix the yearly assessment unalterable at a moderate quit rent, and so put the 
zemindars of India on a footing with the copyholders of England, would be no 
less [ 645 ] effectual, in accomplishing the desired immediate purposes, than 
ultimately beneficial in a more extensive view of general political consequences. 
This involves a question of the utmost importance to the British nation at large, 
and more particularly interesting to the Company. A local knowledge of the 
country, of the people, practical experience, or theoretical instruction, deduced 
from the recorded wisdom of native statement, may determine the judgment of 
those who partake of such partial lights, to pronounce with truth and confidence, 
the danger, inexpediency, or absurdity of innovations in the financial policy of 
Hindostan; that to lessen or fix the exactions, from the actually farming 
intermediate landholders, would soon be fruitless to themselves, rather add to 
the burthen of the peasantry, and prove doubly injurious to a ruling foreign 
state, in reducing for ever the already too scanty sources of supply, even when 
considered in all their hitherto unrevealed plenitude, or as paving the way to a 
refractory independence; that in proportion to the decrease of public 
demands, so wouid the restive presumption of enfranchized slaves grow excessive, 
and become most ungovernable, under the feudal acknowledgment of a barley 
com, which, in freer countries, best ensures tranquillity. But to impress 
conviction on the minds of those who, from situation, are precluded the benefit 
of such contingent aids, to draw a right conclusion in what regards persons and 
things, differently circumstanced to what they appear to be in Europe, may 
require the evidence of some ascertainable facts. It is therefore we adduce 
the following, as applicable to the subject under consideration. 

In the circars immediately dependent on Masulipatam, we suppose it is 
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generally known, that the zemindars, since, and not 
Experience in the four before the establishment of the English government, 
Masulipatam Provinces : have been considered no matter how erroneously, as 

hereditary proprietors of the lands included in their 
respective jurisdictions, and that, agreeable to the mistaken idea of possessing 
feudal tenures, they were subject to military services, together with a certain 
tribute in proportion to the valued rent of the countries. We know not whether 
any enquires were ever set on foot to ascertain these different positions, or that 
they have been admitted on any other ground than simple surmise, the ipse dixit 
of die farming landlords themselves, or at best the information of the Company's 
Hindoo interpreter, who, in the capacity of serishtedar, enjoyed an annual 
income of near forty thousand pagodas from the zemindars of Rajemundry 
acquiesced in about the 13th of February, 1767; but such is the fact; the 
assessment of these several districts for seveenteen years back, has been rated 
extremely low. We shall venture to say, in anticipation of what we have further 
to add on the subject, that at least one-half of the rents collected from the ryots 
in behalf of government has been remitted to its intermediate agents, under the 
head of expense, on an idea of their being the rightful constitutional proprietors 
of the soil. Moreover, the portion demanded by the public, has been invariably 
limited to the amount, according to the received notion of a tribute; for 
though an increase of 12^ per cent, is supposed to have been put in the last 
five years’ settlement, on what is termed the Mahmsoi, or customary jumnmbundy ; 
yet the total amount of that addition, together with the 10,000 pagodas per 
annum salary to the interpreter, and 5,724 to be paid into the treasury for his 
meerassy, did but barely counterbalance the afore-mentioned serishtedarry 
appropriations, added to an unaccounted portion of Hussein All’s jagheer, and 
which then were reannexed to the Rajemundry zemindars, as equivalent ofily to 
the aggregate of the two last sums specified on the other hand, the stated 
military services, however much wanted of late, have neither been required, 
nor commuted for in money. The most profound tranquillity, an increasing 
commerce, the free secure enjoyment of property, have peculiarly distinguished 
the circ&rs for a long series of years past, amidst surrounding distractions, 
anarchy, or barbarity ; and so far have these provinces been, from experiencing 
the calamities of a neighbouring war in the Carnatic, or been burthened. with 
n ew c onsequent impoato. that they have rather in the meantime received a 
prodigious increase of wealth, through the extraordinary profits derived from 
the exported produce of the country, at least twenty-five per cent, above the 
usual price. Under a government so lenient, admitting of such uncommon 
privileges and individual advantage, it might naturally be supposed, that the 
zemindars, as being the superior class of Hindoo subjects, and most benefited by 
the powerful beneficent protection of the sovereign authority, would be found 
constitutionally submissive, grateful and liberal in proportion to their own 
prosperity, compared with the embarrassments, and the exigencies of the public, 
Rut the expectation would be politically unreasonable, and only betray a total 
ignorance of national character; the very reverse must always be the case, and 
has been more especially manifested in latter times within the dependencies of 
Masulipatam, as may be sufficiently proved by a reference to such recorded 
facts at large, as we shall here only generally touch upon. 

'The annual jummabundy of these districts, on a medium of the last 
seventeen years, may be reckoned seven lacks of 
Founded on a general current pagodas, on which the total balances incurred 
state of facts. at the end of the nth Fussillee year 1186, by 

zemindars and renters, did not exceed two lacks and a 
helf, exclusive of five lacks more due on sou car teeps, or bills receivable, In 
the beginning of 1187, corresponding with the year 1778 of the Christian era, 
computed irom the date of the first payment of revenue, it was imagined that 
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the current and future collections might best be insured, by calling up the 
fanners to the principal seat of government at Madras, and concluding a 
settlement with them there, for five years. That period expired on the 24th 
September 1783, and the balances were increased to twenty-two lacks eighteen 
thousand two hundred and ninety-three current pagodas, including only 
1,76,411. in bills receivable ; of this sum, the four principal zemindars, under 
circumstances which we shall briefly mention, stand indebted as 
follows; viz. Jaggaputty Rauze, of Peddapore, in Rajamundry, a vain 
timid voluptuary, who is allowed to control 2,000 sebundy peons, 
the constitutional militia of [ 648 ] the district, chiefly maintained 
by unauthorized alienations of lands, and who, with that extravagance which 
characterizes a spendthrift debauchee, incurs an annual personal expense of 
near 24,000 pagodas, rather exceeding the income of his saverum, or proper 
landed estate, to acquire the epithet of liberal among his parsimonious country¬ 
men, on a revenue of a lack and forty thousand* from actual collections made 
by him, of two lacks sixty thousand, owed nothing at the commencement of the 
last six years,*but is now in arrears 3,36,876, notwithstanding the effect of 
repeated military persuasion. 

, Trippety Rauze, of Mugletore, in Ellore, a sensible man, but infirm and 
indolent, a greater economist, with nearly the same private fortune and number 
of peons as the preceding zemindar, on a jummabundy of 98,000, from nrofussil 
collections of two lacks thirty-two thousand, owed at the former period, only 
thirty thousand; but at the latter, 6,61,050 current pagodas, including the 
revenue of neighbouring districts, for which he became security, and received by 
himself or his agents, a rent of at least two-thirds exceeding the amount of ’the 
public assessment. 

Opparow, of Noozed, a stubborn refractory subject, entertains 2000 
sebundy peons, many' of them of the Velma cast; the only one of his degree 
m the ctreat's that even affects a warlike character, and which he supports not 
by opposition to the smallest regular force, but by sheltering himself, when 
pressed, m the neighbouring woods of independent zemindars, and instigating 
ms scattered peons to commit depredations, until government is distressed into 
forgiveness .rom the hazard of incurring inquisitorial notice for the small 
temporary deficiencies which might attend the prosecution of more vigorous 
measures, on a jummabundy of 92,000 from the gross receipts of the country 
amounting to about one lakh eighty-five thousand, was indebted, at the beginning 
ol r 187, not more than 35,000; and owed, the latter end of 1192 current 
pagodas, 1,41,798, his family and personal charges not exceeding twelve thousand 
being amply defrayed from his private landed estate. 

Mahputty Row, the uncle and guardian of the young zemindar of Pettapore 
and therefore on his good behaviour; on a revenue demanded by the public of 
stxty-two thousand, collected from the lands actually assessed, and paving in the 
gross one lack fifteen thousand, owed nothing at the first period, and fell only 
T ' 5 ®i 435 > ‘ n arr ears at the close of the last year. His private expenses are about 
12,000, but the sebundy peons entertained in his district,- mostly on fraudulent 
alienations of territory, cannot be numbered at more than 1,500. 

Twenty-seven petty zemindars, besides the foregoing, with others in the 
capacity of simple renters, are answerable for the remainder of the balances due 
the 24th September, 1783, making almost one-half of the whole. 

Thus, in a short period of six years, the jummabundy so low the receipts 
bom the country so ample, and the private necessary disbursements^ the 


in m’7 Ju T - ndy a " d g A a ?u e ^ uns 0f the are here put dawn 

'? ■Madras, or chree image pagodas, valued in the Company’s account- a: ten oer cent n «2 

than current pagodas, rated at 350 rupees the hundred, or at eight shilling* fteriintreS? 
hut of late, the exchange has run 400 A root rupees per hundred current pagodas ’ S " ' 
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zemindars so trifling, a debt upwards of two years ordinary revenue, has been 
incurred ; and that too, on a settlement on the enlarged plan of a five years' 
lease. But the truth is, that no public advantage whatever can be derived Irom 
such an extension of time, as the annual adjustment and collections from the 
crop always have, and must ever be continued. Nor would this miriutia: of 
management be either difficult, inconvenient, or liable to abuse, if the established 
dewanny forms of government were practically observed; if the native officers 
were called on, as they must wish, to 'execute their more consequential functions, 
and for which they are already so liberally paid for, in money or in lands; and 
if under the auspices of intelligent well appointed provincial suporintendants 
chosen from the body ot the Company’s civil servants, means ware taken to 
ascertain, with all possible accuracy, a true jumma kaunril Of the lands, and 
restrain within necessary constitutional bounds, the dangerous and lately usurped 
(authority of farming landholders. 

Third.—The gross amount of collections, though at once the simplest, and 
most indispeusible branch of knowledge in the whole 
ard.~Amount collected, science of finance, is generally the least understood, or 

most difficult to be ascertained, Jh despotic states, 
where forms of government arc the best, and the administration usually the 
worst; where the superior energy, order, and subordination incident to individual 
rule, assist every political operation and enquiry, in return for the infinitely 
greater disadvantages of popular slavery, it very seldom happens that the actual 
resources of the country are fully investigated or estimated m the view of 
proportioning, with moderation and policy, ah adequate revenue to answer all 
public exigencies; when done, it has been usually at the period of foreign- 
conquest, or some great revolution, which throws the most arbitia.y executive 
power into the hands of one of those rare superior geniuses, endowed with all 
the virtue, vigour and ability, peculiar to the founders of well regulated, mighty 
and permanent empires. But, however just the principles of the original plan 
may be, a work so new, of such extent, depending on variable unskilful agency, 
and limited in the execution, to the short busy life of a conqueror, must 
necessarily be extremely imperfect; while the daily changes introduced by native 
and extraneous causes in every thing of human production, may in a period of 
years lessen the practical utility of, or absolutely set at nought, all the advantages 
derived from primitive institutions, excellent , in themselves perhaps, though 
easily perverted by ignorant deviations from their true spirit, or rather through 
the corruption}; the base chicanery of ministers and inferior officers, acting under 
the degrading sway of despotism. In such cases, particularly applicable to 
Hindostan, the knowledge of individuals, ever partial or confined to the narrow 
circle of their own [ 647 ] experience, is reserved exclusively for private 
interested purposes. The financier who lias learnt the excess of pnMocia 
collections made in behalf of the state from the ryots, beyond the amount of 
an antiquated valuation, obtains the disposal of the district at the usual rate,, 
confers it on the highest bidder for the secret productive favour, or shares 
more largely the concealed emoluments of su perm ten dance, through the 

channel ofi in mediate agents. It is seldom, however, 
3.—Amount collected. this lucrative arcanum of the revenue departments 

extends further than the delegate himself,, .who, by 
dexterous management in his employment j by altering and intermixing local 
divisions; conniving at fraudulent alienations of land for private temporary 
benefits ; seconding from similar motives, the most frequently groundless pleas 
of fanners for remissions of rent, or increased allowance for sebundy or other 
mofussil expenses; deranging the settled order and forms of accounts ; avoiding 
detail, and exhibiting only general or broken statements of the .collections, may 
so involve the finances of his district in mystery and obscurity, as to render 
his own particular services necessary, if he be not altogether deficient m 
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address, and at all events, prevent the transmission of local knowledge to a 
distant* superior; while the means of information are despotically confined to a 
few servile dependents on his private bounty. To make amends for the 
consequent defalcations of corrupt agency, instead of a reform, or recurring to 
first principles of the established system of taxation, new contributions are 
levied, and mathout, or arbitrary assessments, arc imposed on a whole 
pergunnah without sufficient intelligence of its present state, and circumstances 
of the people; by which a latitude is given to zemindars to oppress the 
peasantry, while they themselves, with the other intermediate officers of 
government, continue their wonted peculations, and absorb a current revenue, 
which, if faithfully administered, might fully answer every demand of public 


defects and disorders 


exigency. Such more especially, were the conspicuous 
incident to the system of policy pursued throughout the Northern circars, from 
the period of their being first subjugated, to the Mogul yoke in 1687, to their 


final virtual dismemberment in 1753 as we shall endeavour to prove by 
induction, from the following facts. 

The juMMA Kaumil, or complete assessment of these Provinces, as 
originally settled for those south of the Godaveri, 
Standard cessment of probably in r 5 iz, and with more certainty sixty years 
the Kuotubshahy 158a; later, for the two, extending north of that river, under 

the dynasty of the Kootub Shahy, ascertained by a 
general statement in 1635, when the Princes of that line became tributary to 
Shah Jcban, and finally enrolled on the Imperial Khatsa Records of Alem-geer, 
on the entire reduction of the kingdom of Hydrabad ; continued thenceforth, 
with a small addition, as the standard of Revenue, down to the establishment 
of the French government, at the commencement of the Nizamut of Salubut 
Jung ;—stood thus: 

GUNTOOR, or Moortezamagur, agreeable toils present boundaries, 
divided into five pergunnahs and 39 villages, composing a limit 
sturref, mootah or kessmutt, all Persian or Hindoo words, 
indiscriminately used as expressive of lesser division of territory, 
assessed for ... ... Rupees 11,67,709 4; of 

winch the havillee, or household portion, 
was ... ... ... Rupees ... ... 6,79,945 12 

CON.DAP I FLEE or Mustafan&gur, in its modern 
extent, including Guntoor and Aehulminar, 
divided into 24 pergunitahs, of which the 
havillee, for the most part, at present.- com- 
posetn the zemindarry of Mylaveram 
this was set apart for the expense of the 

royal garrison, &e... ... ... ... 7°>5 12 6 

ELLOliE; comprehending the twelve pergun- 
nahs, into which it is still divided, though in 
more early times, these were imperfectly 
ascertained, or were less productive, being 
overrated ... 

eluding an havillee, for the sudder or circar 

establishment, of ... ••• *,41,034 

MASUUTATAM; exclusive of its late annexa¬ 
tions of Guntoor and Aehulminar, but adding 
the pergurmah circar of Nizampatatn, rated, 
with its salt and customs, at two lucks and 
fortysix thousand rupees, to eight others, 
being the ancient number of pergummhs, 
attached as they still are to the capital sea- 
- port, and of which the island of Divie, rated 


j 1,64,463 2 ; of 


5*63,347 in- 
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at rupees, 91,070 14^ forms one; in all 
assessed «•* (ti i*t 

which the havillee chiefly arising from the 
ground-rent of the fort and pettah, with their 
vicinities; also from the sayer or sea, river, 
and land customs, mint duties, and above 
all the profits on salt, with the rent of the 
palmyra or toddy trees; the whole to support 
the shabundery or royal maritime establish¬ 
ment, amounted to ... 


7,85,928 io|-; of 


2 l » 


4.19.439 s; but 

6,85,529 10; of 


Total South of the Godavari ... Rs. 36,81,348 

RAJEMUNDRY; very imperfectly reduced or 
known by the Mahomedans ; divided into 
seventeen pergunnahs, of which few of the 
names correspond with those of the more 
modern divisions, originally assessed at Rs. 
afterwards, in 1732, encreased by Rustum 
Khan to ... **• *** 

which havillee rents, for defraying the circar 
expenses, were 

CICACOLE; the most distant frontier province 
to the north, only explored along the sea-coast; 
divide two pergunnahs, and 115 villages and 8,40,122 12 ;of 
rated at which whole, excepting a peschcush 
of 35,000 rupees, paid by the ancient princes 
of the country of the race of Gajeputty, then 
resident at Pootuoor. and since banished to 
the hill of Jaepoor and Havillee, and collected 
from the farms of Cossinv Cotah and the 
capital, to maintain chiefly the paga,or house 
hold cavalry, a considerable body of which 
was always stationed there, in like manner as 
in the southern frontier circar of Guntoor, 
before the conquest of the Carnatic, in the 
year 1652; therefore, the appropriations were 
properttonably great in each of these provinces, 
being in Cicacole ... •** 


3 , 39.855 •£ 


50,311 6£ 

[6 4 b] 


8,05,822 12 


The total assessment, then, of all the foregoing mariiime circars, including 
the havillee lands, set apart for the special maintenance of the royal garrisons, 
sea ports, the civil and military establishments, amounting to rupees 30,87,481. 
6. did not exceed, in the sixteenth century, or, to be more precise for the sake 
of analogical illustration, we shall assume the date of looret Mulls financial 
regulations for the rest of Hindostan, A.D. 1582, being exactly 200 years before 
the present, the sum of rupees, 51,07,700. 8^. but as this was only the jurnma- 
bundy of the khalsa and jagheer lands at the first period of settlement, and 
necessarily excluded, such appropriations were thenceforward to . be considered 
permanently attached to the officers, not the families, of certain Hindoos; as 
we may allow by estimation 10 per cent, on the revenue for the russooms and 
saverums of the zemindars and despandeahs originally appointed, oesides 
enaurns to the value of one hundred rupees annually for the support of two 
bramins in each village, reckoning the number of the _ latter, then ascertained, 

! to be 3,000, makingtogether 8,20,770 rupees, in addition to the public income. 
^The aggregate of these two sums paid by the whole body of the people, and 
’'amounting to rupees 60,28,470, or, Madras pagodas 15,07,117, it should be 
s here remembered, including the sayer, or variable imposts, with the full territorial 
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rent, or royal proprietory share of the gross annual produce oi' a tract of country, 
which at that time might have comprised about ftvo-ihirds, or something more 
than eleven thousand! square miles, of the better ascertained dimensions, since 
of local divisions generally known under the same denominations. 

Now however sufficient in itself to answer the demands of government, or 
Coatii&d by the Moguls, i ustl y proportioned to the state of agriculture and 
but inadequate in manufactures, such a pecuniary assessment might have 

been at the period of its first establishment; we believe 
it must be deemed wholly inadequate and disproportionate a century afterwards, 
about the era of the Mogul conquest, considering the prodigious change which, 
in the mean time, was gradually brought about all over the world, in the relative 
value ot specie, and nature of commerce, in consequence of the two grand 
discoveries of America and a passage round the Cape of Good Hope. These 
memorable events were antecedent even to the earliest date that can be assigned 
to the settlement of the revenues, now under consideration, made by Kootub 
Shahy ; but it would seem their influence began only to be sensibly felt in 
proper Hindustan, towards the latter period we have fixed on, when a gold and 
silver currency was first introduced as the universal medium of exchange ; or 

Discovery of American somewhat sooner in the Dec can. To account 

Mine. f° r the tardy circulation of the treasures of the West, 

. hi thus proceeding to enliven, and at length, as is 

supposed, overwhelm with riches the opposite hemisphere, we are to recollect 
that the conquest of Mexico was not completed until the year 1525 ; and that 
4° years more was not completed, before the communication with Manilla 
could nave opened a direct channel to the continent of India, for pouring 
thither the annual sum of near half a million sterling in silver, since paid by the 
Spaniards from the produce of their Northerly American mines, in exchange 
Oi Eastern luxuries; that Peru was unknown until 1532, and the famous mines 
ol l otos undiscovered for thirteen years more; then the united wealth flowing 
mto -Europe from these great extraneous sources, did for the first while but 
replenish the exhausted veins of circulation, or supply the increased and quick 
demands nf reviving industry; that though the passage round the Cape facilitated 
the communication with India, to drain thither the growing superfluity of specie 
in the ust, yet the most natural and only effectual channels of commerce were 
in a great measure neglected, or altogether in the power of a nation whose trade 
was chitdiy warfare, and whose barter with the petty states of Malabar has been 
considered, even by neutral barbarians, as unqualified piracy. 

But when towards the close of the sixteenth century, the empire of the 

Enlarged commerce of ^J?j»gu.eiEe in Asia, was in a manner dissolved ; when 
Europe around tbo Cape, the descendants of Tamerlane had. firmly established 
, . , _ 1 _ their sway over the greater part of Hindustan, and by 

. e in «uence of the mildest despotism, founded on the best political institutes, 

, w . ? great portion of the riches of the new world within the circle of their 
t ouiimon Mirough Surat, the grand emporium of both the Arabian and Persian 
gulphs; when the industrious Hollanders shook off the yoke of tyranny, and 
m i(>0 2 laid the foundation of their fortune with subsequent ruin, in paving the 
exhibiting a model for the numerous mercantile establishments of 
other European nations, which soon afterwards, by mutual rivalship and rapid 
circulation of the signs of wealth, so prodigiously increased the demand, with 
the price of Eastern productions; and when, instead of a precarious transit 
over deserts, infested by a powerful unconquerable race of plunderers, to be 
at ter wards transported on the unwieldy coasting hulks of the Indian seas, 
capable only ol making a triennial voyage to and from their destined ports, the 
merchandize of either [ 649 ] hemisphere, found a much safer and speedier 
passage through multiplied channels round the Cape, then it was that the com¬ 
merce of Hindostan may be said to have flourished, the quantity and value of its 

VOL. Ill,—7 
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natural or artificial commodities increased in clue proportion to the greater 
influx and consequent diminution of the value of the precious metals, considered 
relatively as the common medium of exchange. It is difficult now to ascertain 
with accuracy, the amount of bullion imported throughout this extensive region 
in return for the whole export trade of the country, in the course of the century, 
succeeding the year 1582 ; -but we think it may be moderately estimated on an 
average, at a crore of rupees, or a million sterling annually, of which Mr. Or me, 
who had access to the cotemporary records of the Company, assign* to Surat, 
in his historical fragments, one half, we may give to Bengal for its opium and 
manufactures with those of Coromandel, distributed to the Eastward in the 
China seas, twenty lacs out of the Manilla treasure, and surely thirty more may¬ 
be thought rather a scanty allowance for the direct commerce with Europe, 
though at that period, it was confined for the most part to the coast of Malabar. 
This sum, if it had entirely been thrown into the general circulation, must 
certainly have more than tripled the existing stock of gold and silver currency, 
but a considerable portion was undoubtedly secreted, in conformity to the 
usage of the Hindoo inhabitants. Still, however, the necessaries and luxuries of 
life acquired a high nominal value ; ancient revenues, paid in money by a fixed 
disproportionate standard, became insufficient, and should have been increasing, 
agreeably to the change of actual circumstances. 

Accordingly in the year 16S7, in the reign of Alemgeer, we find a large 
addition had been made to the original assessment of 
Analogical illustration. Akbar, over the whole of the old Mogul domains, with 

the exception of some particular countries singularly 
situated, or bestowed mostly in jageer, on favoured individuals thus, as stated 
in our manuscript of an ancient official common-place book on which we on y 
rely for the. fairness of local comparison, or the relative accuracy of the sums 
of both periods, in 15*8 the Assil toomar of 


4,20^45^82,000 dauni$; 


98,00,11,653; being 


HINDOSTAN, exclusive of Bengal, Panjab and 
Moultan, was ... 

and the ezaffa, or increase in 1687 on the revenues of 
the same divisions of territory, besides the new annexa¬ 
tions made in the intermediate space of time, by con¬ 
quest ... “■ , . 

little short of one-fourth of the original assessment.— 

In like manner in . .... 

THE DECCAN, the Soubah of Berah Proper, including 
the rents of the Khalsa lands, as well as of those 
alienated in jageer by various military tenures of the 
Moguls, was rated in the beginning of Akbar, at. _ ... 
the year specified, when Alemgeer held, unparticipat¬ 
ed, the sceptre of all India west of the Binnahpoter, 
an increase of one-half had taken place, on the first 
jumma, or 

Another circumstance which further marks the influence of the American 
mines, or the discerning policy of the Emperors ot 
Collateral ovidence in the Hindustan throughout the seventeenth giturjq m 
decreasing value of Silver, proportioning their finances to an exiraordtna y . '■ 

of specie is, that the relative value of silver wub the 
other metals in currency, underwent such a change as might be expected, and 
soon became universal, in consequence of there being a greater quantity o tue 
former, comparatively with the latter, thrown into the general circulation. ' 0 
have no certain data for determining the proportion of gold to silver, cither at 
the beginning or close of the period now in question ; but from such loose 
informations as can be collected • from cotemporary historians, we are eo o 
suppose that it might have been as one to tm in the time of Akbar and as one 


59,88,90,000 ; but in 


30,24,70,962 daums, 
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to fifteen in the reign of Alerageer, which last, may still be deemed nearly the 
par of exchange as the discovery of the gold mines of Brazil, in the year 1695 
has since in a great, measure, maintained the equilibrium. lit regard to the 
relative worth of silver and copper, which appears the best criterion to ascertain 
the truth of our present position, we are furnished with precise recorded facts 
from the imperial edicts. It hath already been observed, Lhat the sicca rupee, 
according to the standard of Toorel Mull invariably adhered to'"since, and at 
first rated for 40 damns or teloos of copper, each weighing a 1 masheh ; but 
towards the close of the 17 th century,’the same coin was reduced bv'le nd 
valuation, to 48 daunts of fourteen masheh, which lowered the proportion from 
one to ten, to something near one to eight, as may be still the case, on account 
of the increased importation of the less valuable metal from that time forward. 

Yet however far the two extraneous events we have noticed, might in their 
_ . necessary consequences have authorized a considerable 

«S'j™,'"Ka E un“il7l™™ 0r >™°‘ rCV ™ e «« W*» of the 

the me of the Marhaitah ^Jognl empire at the memorable conquest of the 
State. kingdom of Hydrabad ; the subsequent neglect of such 

an operation, more especially with respect to the 
finances of the Northern cirears, would have appeared quite inexplicable if the 
causes were not manifest, in reviewing the history and system of Mussulman 
administration there ; considering the influence of a still more important though 
domestic occurrence which is sufficiently known, as it illustrates the annals of 
of the Deccan, when the victorious arms of Alemgeer were led thither by himself 
in person, to crush the upstart destructive power of the Marhattahs, The rise 
of this famous Hindoo aristocracy, on the ruins of the great monarchical state of 
Bejapoor, and the rapid progress of its elevation, soon after the accession of 
babadar Shah in 1707 to the imperial throne of Delhi, were productive of such 
local effects, as might be expected from the establishment of a government 
founded on principles the most barbarous and repugnant to every idea of 
civilized society. I he enriching arts, manufactures and [ 650 ] foreign 
commerce, in a manner exclusively confined to, or peculiarly distinguishing the 
Western coast of the Peninsula, while under the protecting sway of the 
Mahoinraedan princes ot the race of Adilshahy, were, when subject to the 
violence, rapine, and predatory policy of the Marhattahs, driven thence to find 
an asylum on the shores of Coromandel and in Bengal, where they have 
continued since to flourish with increasing prosperity; and in no place more 
remarkably, than within that portion of territory, the present object of con¬ 
sideration ; though it required all the virtue and 
3 d Amount collected. superior intelligence of a free European administration, 

to draw adequate public supplies from the new 
current oi wealth thus flowing in from three such copious sources as we have 
named, and which, during the Mogul government, was turned solely to private 
advantage, fed the ambition, with the pernicious luxury of intermediate agents, 
or could only bo made beneficial to the state, through the dangerous channels 
of corruption. 

But to estimate with more precision, the progressive improvement of the 
revenues of the drears, in consequence of the revolu- 
Jjwench jummabundy, tion of 1753* we shall here exhibit a statement of the 
,?53 - French Jummabundy, . five years later, and one 

. immediately prior to their expulsion, when the influence 

ot the recent change may bo supposed greatest; in doing which, for the sake 
of a just comparison with the original assessment fixed in 1582, we shall follow 
the order observed in the latter, and consider the relative circumstances of both, 
premising, that for the districts south of the Godaveri, we are not furnished 
I't 5 aU account of t&e particular settlements made with the zemindars by those 
Mussulmen or Hindoo agents with whom the French conduced general 



jjorl iheir peons 
3,41,950 


3,21,684 


i.aSi46S 


6,89,099 Ms. P. 
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rttr re e merits, exclusive of all disbursements; and that therefore, we must substitute 
the "ascertained collections of later times, made from the farming lamb holders, 
under the immediate sanction of sovereignty. 

GUNTOOR according to the Nabob Mabommed All’s bundobust and receipts 
for this circar, in the Fussillee year n 89, after allowing for the enormous 
charges of sebundy, &c. claimed by the zero in ears to sup 

... Madras Pags. 

MUSTAFANAGUR, with Ellore, reckoned of equal value, 
according to the medium of Hussein Alfs and Jqgre Pundit s 
3 years settlement in 1176/7 and n;8, immediately on the 
establishment of the English, exclusive of Guntour and 
Acltulminar attached to Mnsulipatatn, and rated in the 
Tumnm Kaumil, the former, Rupees 44,615- *42 J the latter, 

”36,447. 1 q-i ; ... ... both circars 

MASULIPATa’m, including the two pergunnabs of Guntour, ^ 

&c. with the sea, river, and land customs, for the year 1178/ 
under the English government, but, exclusive of Walloor 
and Dooa, the one annexed to Mustafanagur, at Madras 
pagodas, 6,000 ; the other, to Ellore, at 4,000 ; and, suppos¬ 
ing that the pernicious system of farming was also adopted 
by the French, and immediately followed by fraudulent 
alienations of land, cutting down of the toddy trees, with 
all the various abuses which so prodigiously decreased the 
revenue of the sea port duties below the old assessment ... 

TOTAL South of the Godaveri... Rups. 27,56,396, 
or at 4 ea' Pag. ... — 

RAJEM UNDRY, completely subjugated by M hussy, 
particularly the rich nmmifactu ring island of Nagium^nitherto 
unexplored, put under European management, andm it67 
Fusiilee, or 1758 a. d. moderately assessed, exclusive c. a.l 
mofussil expenses of sebundy, tor near double the ancient 
rental, being, Rupees, 1351,4201 o r > at 4 IU P S - eat " " Iads * 
png. ; of these • ** , 

CICACOLE, in like manner, almost entirely reduced, and 
countries to the value of rupees 13,56,000, conquered hom 
a number of independent zemindars,_ were conferred, we 
know not for what public considerations, m tenant cy on 
Viziemm Rauze, intitled by Salabut Jung in derision, though, 
at the request of M. Pussy. Munniur Sultan or king of me 
Jungles; these annexations being in addition to the old posses¬ 
sions of Pptnoor, Bogle poor, &c, four pergunnahs, now cons¬ 
tituting the zemindarry of Vizianagrum, valued at rupees ' 0 
lacs ninety thousand, which, as it was g&dually dismcni- 
bered from the anti tint havillee or government lands, >y e 
Mussulman deputies from Hydrabad, was bestowed on^ ine 
predecessors of the actual possessors between the years 1 J 55 
and 1741, when the an 1 bitious V iziararm, having acquiree, t no 
w r hole district by the usual tenure of Hindoo landholder®, 
began to extend his jurisdiction over the reduced proprietory 
lands of petty talookdars in the neighbourhood, through the 
corruption of Jaffier Ali Khan, then the deputy of Nizam ul 
Moolk, from whom he obtained Singricotah, until the joar 
or murderous scene of Bobilee, in 1756, terrified ten more 
of these little proprietors into.submission, under the controu! 
of the same Viziaram, now appointed farmer-general of the 
whole province of Cicacole south of the river Poondy. 
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Accordingly, in 175?, the jummabundy of this circar. 
exclusive of sebundy and other charges, as appears by an 
original abstract Statement, stood as follows: _ 

Vizi anagram, with eleven other zemindar ties, including a 
uuzzeranab paid to ameer U'd.en Khan, and bun re 
amnildars, of, "rupees 2,28,768, were now rated, m 
behalf of the public, for ... Rupees 4,50,886 [ 651 ] 
The Ilavillee of Chicacole and Cossirn 
Cotah, &c. including the Mujmadary 
villages, were let for ... 

Worota, Sic. pergunnab of Jaggaputty 
Rauze for ... • •• 

Sittiavaram, &c, of Poycarow ... 

And 500 candies of rice, paid by the two 
last zemindarries 


3.39.509 

1,43,000 

33.734 


20,000 


Ichapoor, including the Havillee farms ot 
that perguntiah, as well as of Gan jam, 
&c. to the amount of Rs. 1.76,141, wth 
eighteen petty zemindarries, all under 
the eontronl of Narraindos ofKymedey, 
in like manner as those to the south 
were under Gajeputty Rauza oi 
Vizianagratn, together assessed 


ro,36,129 


7,81,398 


Making, in all, a Total of Rupees 18,17,427 ; or, 

at 4 p’ pagoda 


53 


<§t 


4,54..35dMsP. 


Thus then the general assessment of all the Northern _ cirears, while under 
the French government, was augmented to pagodas of 3 images, 14,81,310 and 
a fraction, or to rupees gcj, 25,343, clear of every Mot us.ml expense ; out as 
charges of sebundy or revenue troops were very considerable m the time Ot the 
Moguls, and always to be deducted from the jurnma kannul of the provinces wo 
must in order to draw a just comparison, make an allowance accordingly, and 
give credit for the amount.to modem settlements, made in exclusion of such 
expenditure j then the difference will be merely political, that is to say, the 
native militia corps, which did and still continues the great efficient power of 
the Mahomedans in Hind os tan, notwithstanding the recent practice of main¬ 
taining standing armies in imitation of Europeans, introduced by a few aspiring 
rulers, when considered with respect to the French government, were a propor¬ 
tional diminution of its strength, inasmuch as the ancient military force of tne 
country, thus kept up more especially to secure the revenue, fell entirely under 
the comroul of upstart zemindars, whose possessions, natural interest, and late 
usurpations, influenced irresistably a disposition hostile in the _extreme to a 
foreign establishment, though perhaps the very source of their own political 
existence, as was evinced in 1 7 S 9 > * n die innovation of the circars by t ie 
English, when Gajeputty Rauze of Vizianagrum, whose predecessor had been 
the most favoured landholder of M. liussys creation or aggrandizement, 
appeared the foremost to rebel against the actual sovereign, and join tie 
standard of the foe with the sebundies of his district, which undoubtedly he 
would have done thereafter on any similar occasion, to oppose his new .Menus, 
agreeable to the universal Hindostanny maxim, that every revolution .n tfi^ 
state, must be favourable to the lawless ambition of subjects, cither in con- 
solidating the rights acquired under the dispossessed partv.^ with the at c uotu 
concessions obtained by stipulation from the one succeeding, 01 at any .a c, 
establishing former pretensions, as coeval with the date of the last conquer. 








r 
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There never was however, any certain invariable rule for the militia 
establishment of a single district, perhaps for two years 
Militia establishment in* successively ; the expense being estimated at one-fourth, 
cturfe< h sometimes a smaller proportion, diminishing to one- 

byelfth at other times ; and always more or less, accord¬ 
ing to the influence of the provincial delegate, whose grand private emoluments 
arose from the abuse of this necessary institution. To ascertain, therefore, with 
any degree of accuracy, the amount of sebundy sepoy charges in all the circars, 
to be added to the French bundobust, in order to compare it with the original 
assessment of the Mahoniedans, we must have recourse to the acqounts°of a 
later period than the era of cither, though the numerary of individuals entertain¬ 
ed in this service has, without doubt, been on the increase since the commence¬ 
ment of the English administration. Accordingly, the committee of circuit in 
1777, found that the military force of the zemindar of Vizianagrum alone 
exceeded i t.ooo peons under every denomination, to which might'be added, 
5,000 auxiliaries from dependent landholders of Cicacole, exclusive of those of 
Ichapoor, to whom vve may moderately assign y,ooo more, for all' the provinces 
subordinate to Masulipatam. A pretty exact calculation makes the number 
12,000, and a still better authenticated computation, allows 6,ooo to the circar 
of Guqtoor; the whole forming a total of forty-one thousand armed men, 
entirely under the control of about’seventy zemindars, and which, though 
collectively, not equal to the regular battalions of sepoys in the face of an 
enemy, would yet be ot prodigious importance in the moment of an invasion, 
are the gtect ,upport of the refractory spirit so notorious among the superior 
clasH_of Hindoo landholders, while they are the bugbear of feeble unintelligent 
Mussulman administrations ; incurring an annual expense to the state, now 
indeed partly defrayed from fraudulently sequestered lands, at the rate of four 
rupees monthly each man, of nineteen lac sixty-eight thousand rupees , though one 
half of this sum, would be fully sufficient to maintain, even on the European 
establishment, the requisite body of militia for the business of the collections, 
as well as to answer every purpose of internal defence against the enterprize of 
any of the neighbouring country powers. 

The gross assessment of the circars then, with this addition under the 
French government, will amount to rupees 78,93,243, 
Extraordinary insufft* exclusive of russooms, save rums, and etiaums to 

ciency of this Settlement, bramins ; forming an increase of nearly one-half of the 

original settlement concluded in the sixteenth century, 
and in proportion to the augmention of the revenue of Berar, an 
inland soubah of the Deccan, little benefited by commerce, seventy 
years earlier. Now, if we take into [ 852 ] consideration, that the world 
had in the mean time been enriched, upwards of two thousand million sterling 
in specie from all the American mines; that of this treasure, if we only allow 
one-twelfth, or a million annually, to have been brought into Hindustan through 
all the old and newly discovered inlets of trade, the currency of the empire 
circulating it on the largest scale, must have accumulated four-fold since the 
year 1582, and consequently the pecuniary value of lands proportionably risen ; 

that the Northern circars more especially have been 
3d. Amount collected. benefited by the great revolution in the commerce of 

India, from the rise of the Marbatta aristocracy on the 
opposite coast j and above all, that uearly one-third of the whole territory of 
these provinces has been recently explored, conquered, and annexed to 
Rajemundry and Ucacole,. where the increase of the old jumma kaumil is most 
remarkable, perhaps it will appear, that the French assessment 101758, was 
less adequate to the circumstances of the country at that period, than we 
endeavoured to prove the antiquated settlement of the Kootub Shahy to have 
been, when in 1687, the amount was transferred to the Mogul records as the 
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standard of future revenue, to mark the value of so much of the then conquered 
kingdom of Hydrabad, 

To decide with greater certainty on this subject ; let us draw a comparative 
view of what passed nearly in the 'same interval of lime, 
Illustrated by comparison with respect to the Finances of Bengal, which, though 
with the Revenue of differing in importance, afford almost an exact parallel 
Bengal. in other relative circumstances, except In the article of 

augmentation. There the assil toomar jumma of 
Toorel Mali, for reasons which have been assigned, or arc^ self-evident in the 
depravity of Mussulman government, had undergone no variation in the way of 
improvement, from the days of Akbar to the death of Alemgger j nor then, 
until the uradual subversion of the Mogul empire produced provincial in¬ 
dependence, and made it the interest of Soubahdarry usurpers to bring into the 
public coffers of dismembered states, what they had before embezzled, when 
acting under the delegated authority of the kings of Delhi, virtually, as well as 
in form. In like manner Bengal, rich in manufactures, peculiarly, so, in some 
natural productions required for foreign luxury, happy in its situation, and 
many concomitant local advantages, derived the same successive mercantile 
benefits from the discovery of America, of the passage round the Cape, and 
from the revolution of Bejapoor, than the cirears had done, on a smaller scale, 
within the same period of time. Thus agreeable to an authentic statement 
before us, 

BENGAL, in its modem state, exclusive of Midnapoor, with the 
other provinces of Orissa formerly annexed, and of some latter 
continued annexations, which we shall particularize, was assessed 
in the gross,'in 1582, for daums 50,96,36.280, or Rs, r,27,40,907 
COOCH BliHAR, conquered by Alemgeer in 1660-1; 
divided into five chucklas, and 89 pergutinabs; 
was rated, from that time, for ... Rs. 10,00,000 
ISLAMABAD, or Chittagong, acquired in 1665-6; 
divided into 65 pergunnahs ... 3,75,000 

-13,75,000 

Making the Total of the original Settlement 

of Bengal ... ... —- 

Tire ABWABS, or recent Imposts added to this 
united sum, and registered in the Diffter Dewany, 
were as follow ; viz. 

In the Government of Jaffier Khan , who had been dewan of the 
province from the death of Alemgeer, and by the pecuniary aid 
of Jaggut Seat, purchased the Soubahdarry from the ministry of 
Furrokhseer in 1713, and powerfully retained it until his death 
in 1725 ; a general tax, under the head Khass Noveessy, was 
established to defray the extraordinary batta, or agis, on the gold 
and silver coin brought up to be remitted on Delhi; in all, 


per annum . . 

In the succeeding and more independent administra¬ 
tion of Sujah ul Dow la, until his death in 
1739, a mothoot or arbitrary tax had taken place 
of *.* **» r > 34 > 9 °° 

Nuzzeranath moccurrevy, or fixed presents S»^^ 53 | 
Mathoot Feel Khanna, elephant charges... 2,88,702^ 
Abwab, Foujedarry, Confiscations, &c. 

farmed 6,17,820-1 

In the vigorous unqualified usurpation _ of Aliverdy 
Khan, commending in 174°> Ending with his 


2,56,607! 


16,08,077 


M*j* 5 » 9«7 
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life in i 7 56, a chgut or fourth, to be paid to the 
Marhattahs, was levied, and continued though the 

. , , - .3 


cause had ceased ... I 5 * 33 » 9 II I 

Nuzzeramli for the expense of Munsor 

Gunje ... s •>* 4 j 20 )°3 3-^ 

Aichuc, Khesht, Gor, &c. partial taxes ... T j 50 ^1 

In the short, ambitious, needy government of Cossim 
Ali Khan, he brought into the public treasury 
the kiffayet, or profits of Shahamut Jung, Soulet 
Jung, he. in Dacca Purneah, and [ 653 ] Diriaje- 
poor. &c. being the private defalcations or encreas¬ 
ed revenue of Teelahs and Jageers of these 
fbujedars on a hustabood ... ^1,46)83-8 

Besides a serf or expense of certain collections,^ 
annas levied from the ryots ... 4*53>4$8 


«»13i75*£ 


56,00,326 


95 * 78 , 7<>3 

TOTAL of the Assil Toomar jumma of Toorel MuUmj' 

1 eg* with ISzafa, or encrease by conquest, Improvement 
or Taxes, to the year 1763 ... ... Rupees] 2,36,94,670* 

But as it appears by a settlement made in 1728, in the government of 
Suialr ul Dotvlah, that the assessment of Islamabad and Cooch Rehar was 
reduced below the original valuation stated in the preceding account ; so we 
are to observe, that the sum total of the increase accumulated to the year 1763, 
wts only on the amount of the ausil juramabundy of Toorel Mull, and makes, 
therefore rather more than three-fourth parts of that ancient rental fixed in the 
rcittn of Ale bar. It is further to be remarked, that since the commencement of 
the immediate financial administration of the English in 1773, over the whole 
soubali of Bengal, it had been discovered, and if not already, will soon be 
made manifest to the public, that the net actual revenue of the country due Jo 
the exchequer, and levied from the ryots with great moderation and equity 
agreeable to the original proportion or political principles established m 15S2, 
and invariably adhered to since, in assessing all and every part of the Mogul 
empire in Hindostan, exceeds three krone of rupees, in cluding fraudu.ent o 

The financial occurrences of Egypt might also be cited in 1516. When S'jltafi Sehtn 
conquered thP country from the Mamelukes, he fixed the rent of the a mis capable 0 
tSaHon, then ascertained by measurement (and which from the physical circumstances ot 
the ZZry confined from its &uth«n HmUs, under aH» as Cairo, m at 3 0> North 

to a narrow valley of to to 20 miles in breadth on either side ox the Nile, and thence to the 

st;: inscribed by a dcssrt bordering the two branches of that river forming the Delta, 

could never have exceeded 14,302 British square miles in its greatest extent, or of' local 
measure 6S.7c.768 Thedons’* of which perhaps only |thsarab!.: each of ao square cossibs of 
12 English feet every side, or nearly one acre and a third) at 40 mydens or pawls, equal to 
a Turkish piastre, «r 2 }6 sterling per Thedan ,* including a min or tribute only of ft* de " s 
to the Porte, and the remainder to defray the expense of the civil and military establishments, 
being together thought equivalent to half the yearly produce.n] so muor, land, about t ie 2 ea 
16S4” When the value of specie had considerably diminished and the governing eys 
were advancing to independence, the rental of a Thedan* was generally increased to one 
mahhoob, i r 20O parats, equal to | German crowns; but tn 177$ the ordinary proportionated 
exactions of the old Timar proprietors* for the same square measure., bad risen ^9 ^ Geiman 
crowrt| or seven and a half times the original assessment of Sultan Sehm ; and when the 
Beys settled by a valuation of the crop, with yearly measurement of the lanp actually in 
cultivation within their own immediate domains, fhen the price of a Thedan * varied from 
5 to 10 German crowns, according to the quality of culture ; the revolution in the relative 
worth of money and territorial produce throughout all the kingdoms and states of Europe in 
the same period of time, and through the same causes* discovery of the American names 
increased commerce, is too well known to be here noticed; the change is comparatively 
greatj as the distance of situation with respect to the source of riches U lessened, and as the 
custom of secreting treasure is peculiar to India. [6 54 ] 
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unconstitutional alienations of landed property to Bra mi ns and others, under 
the denomination of bazee zemeen ; and that therefore the true pecuniary 
increase arising in this most valuable portion of the British dominions in India, 
comprising an area of 73,000 square miles, being nearly the extent of Great 
Britain itself, instead of seventy .five per cent, as before specified, has been 
rca .y one hundred and twenty-five per cent, on the old assessment, in the 
same period of time, generally understood that the French government were 
enabled-to realize only fifty per cent, in addition to the jumma feaumil of th» 
Northern circars, which being equally favoured with the neighbouring territory 
ot Bengal, in local or extraneous circumstances, might be supposed capable of 
yielding a similar increase, in proportion to the ancient revenue ; and still with 
respect to either country the public income tints raised, which only in the same 
ratio with the fall in the value of specie, would be but on a par, with the first 
regular assessment; and what appears an extraordinary exaction, must be 
considered as merely nominal, without imposing the smallest additional burthen 
in the way of taxation, or servitude, on any of the more useful classes of the 
people employed m agriculture, manufactures, or commerce. 

It is a disagreeable task to expose our own proper defects ; but the 
knowledge u necessary to induce an effectual reform. We have freelv 
animadverted on the deficiencies of the French and Mussulman governments, 
m reguiating the finances of the circars; and impartiality, with the natural order 
of our subject, leads us now to a comparative view of English administration, as 
far as it relates to the amount of revenue collections. All the indulgence we 
have any right to expect, is, that public judgment may be suspended until 
respective merits are fairly stated, and the conduct, joined to the circumstances 
of either nation, properly understood, compared and discussed. Deeming our 
materials sufficiently correct and ample, „ shall here exhibit a general KS 
Statemen of he annual assessment of the Northern circars; under the immod ate 
^ewgnty of the Company, formed, not or the partial Settlement of a sins e 
year, nor from former or future agreements of rent' for the same nrovinces, but 
from the jummabund.es nctua'ly concluded, since the establishment of British 
flut,it, 1, ty down to the present time, extracted from the public records already 

™ frZ .hf'^l, 1Shed ' ft “ Mod *' seventeen success 

>cars from the T'ussllee 1176 to that of 1192, both inclusive or from 2 eth 
September 1766, soon after the formal annexation of this valuable territory to 
the empire of Great Britain, with all the despotic rights and royalties claimed 
or exercised by the great Mogul, or his viceroy of the Deccan without even 
accepting the arrears of balances then due from the several zemindars and sti 
more largely from Hussen Aii Khan, the last Mussulman aumhdar Wb 
never claimed to the 24th September A.D. 1783, ’ th0ugh 

GUN I’OO R, being only one full year under the management of the English 
m the whole period now under consideration ; we must confine our estimate 
° r ^ S£ ! me J em P orar y bmits, and we are fortunately furnished 
A D UStf ° S identical year, being the Fuss ullee 1189 or 
Fort ^homedAlly rented this drear from the Presidency of 

l on. St. George, the produce of which, to do the greater iustirf* tc 

0f a thS f ScS 10 fo 0 !ite Frencl '’ ” h * TO alread >' P“ sed to the credit 
Place * l ’ k manner as we now statf; **» in its more proper 

•" Madras pagodas 2,4t.oro.* 

' ykM ed A ™to*fonSpAiiSf|^ZS“t Sg 


pagodas 25,poo, an/ a certain portbn"o?«buTd 5 i ne,, { din » a Nui:zci , ai,ahof 

exclusive of the Havillee or latter lands . Tr * g * 1 pagodas, but 

pa?odaa . *«*, *hlch, if WiU&lg 
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of three years' settlement, made on their own account with the zemindars, 
Madras pagodas, 3,21,684, of which they only agreed to give the English, 
one year with another, for the same period of time, being the three first years 
of the Company’s administration, inclusive of 40,000 Madras pagodas, in lieu 
of one-half of the annual pay of regular troops employed in behalf of 
government, chiefly in the Rajeinundry circar, as will be hereafter specified 
and stipulated to be paid by these renters, over and above the amount of the 


jummabundy (the whole making the sum of) 

In 1179, immediately on the expiration of Hussein Ali’s lease, 
it was discovered, that advantage had been taken of the 
inexperience of new rulers in the three drears, rented to the 
amount of Madras pagodas, 1,56,533, of which the propor¬ 
tion assigned to Mustafanagur and Ellore, from thenceforward 
brought on as an increase on the first jummabundy ... is 


Total Jumma, A.D. 1769-70, 


was 


In 


n8r to 1187, a further increase, proceeding from the 
resumption of the Havillee farms of Dooa and Walloor, 
which had been included in Hussein All's jageer, and soon 
afterwards from the forfeiture of Jaffier Beg’s grant of the 
Condapillee havillee, together with some other estimated 
advantages* ... ... ... ... in all 

Total Settlement, £777-78 

In 1 r88 to 1192 inclusive, a new settlement made at Madras 
for five successive years, stating an increase, on the former 
jumma of 12 per cent, or as it is expressed on the mamool 
or customary jumma of the Moguls, an equivalent for which, 
however, in resumed lands, denominated the Mcrassy, or 
inheritance of Vencatoroytoo, will be found in the account 
of the Rajamundry circar, in all ... 

Total Jumma, 24th Sept, 1783 ... 

The annual medium of these four different settlements, which 
include the net jummadundy of both circars, with every 
article of increase, in a period of 17 years, appears therefore 
to be ... ... ... Madras pagodas 

MASULIPATAM, including Nizam pa tarn, with all the other 
districts, stated in the French settlement before exhibited, 
on the medium of the last 17 years jummabundy annually, 
with little variation ... ... ... 1,01,409 

and including also sea and land customs, and 
mint duties, and licences for arrack, See., variable 
taxes ... ... ... ... 1 3,^43 


being together, one year with another 

Total South of the Goadaveri ... Rupees 25,24,152 ) 
or at 4 each pagoda ... 


w 


8,836 


9L339 

2,70,175 


22,200 


3,92,375 


16,6pt 


3,09,066 


2,74,636 


1 , i4,45 3 


6,31,038 


* We have discovered that m the amount of the increase, Madras pagodas 22,200, here 
assigned to the circars of Mustafanagur and Ellore is included the valued rent of the H ay 11 See 
of Rajnmundry, being pagodas 2,310, which should have been placed in the accounts 01 that 
circar, for the sake of a Just comparison 
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RAJAMUNDRY underwent the same changes as the circars of El'ore and 
Mnstafanagur: 

Anno 1176-78, it yielded to Torigee Pundit and Hussein AH, as very 
accurately stated in the Madras jummabundy of 1778, inclusive of the 
havellee, and the valuable territorial grants which these men obtained under 
a certain irregular form of sunnud from the Nizam, hut in fact through the 
bounty of the Company, under whose government the right of possession, at 
least, was first established, on a medium of the three years, Madras pagodas 
3,99,940, of which 'Pongee Pundit, appointed public interpreter or dewan, 
while be held the high responsible trust of serisbtadar or canongoc being 
also in the present case, the immediate farmer of Rajeimmdry, agreed to pay 
yearly into the exchequer of his employers, including 40,000 pagodas for 
half the expense of regular troops employed in reducing to proper obedience 
the zemindars of this province, and particularly [655] to put himself and 
Hussein AH in possession of their recent landed acquirements, under the 
goodwill of their new masters ... in all •• 1,67,830 

In 1179, the proportion of Tongee’s secret profits brought to 
light, and thenceforward included in the annual settlement 
of this circar, stated for the three provinces, as before, at 
pagodas 1,56,533, exclusive of the two jageer appropriations, 
and expense of 7,093 pagodas, which, being the charge 
incurred by the Company’s immediate management, instead 
of intermediate agency with the zemindars, though deducted 
in the estimate of net profits, should, and did make part of 
the new bundobust; and it is therefore now included, it 
is proper, however, to remark, that according to the jumma¬ 
bundy of Hussain Alt and his colleague, made in their own 
behalf, the real defalcation of revenue, after deducting 
Madras pagodas 7 , i°5S’ being the yearly amount allowed to 
them, under the denomination of jageer and merassy lands, 
as valued on the records of the Company, instead of 
*»56,533 i amounted_ actually to 1,96,810 ; but the propor¬ 
tion of profits, at this period, discovered and brought to 
future account, was only ,,, ... 1 „ 


Total Jummabundy, A. D. 1769-70, was 
In 11 Sr, or more precisely in August 1771, Hussein Alt died, 
and the grant made to him, of the pergunnahs of Tuttepar. 
Peroor, &c. in the nature of a jageer, valued together at 
Madras pagodas 36,055, was of course resumed, and the 
lands re-annexed to the zemindarrieS from which they had 
been dismembered, subject, however, to the aforementioned 
■ rent, from henceforth to be paid into the Company’s 
treasury, but as a provision for Hussein Ali’s family, thus 
deprived of their jageer, a yearly allowance of 35,000 
pagodas, or a lack of rupees, was generously assigned to them 
out of the public receipts on this amount, to the Fussiltee 
1187 : however, we only find the jummabundy increased ... 


73,287 

2,40,117 


3 7>535 


Total Settlement, 1777-8 

In n88, the five years’ settlement made at Madras, stating an 
increase of 12# percent, on the ancient jumma of the 
Moguls, in lieu of which, however, the zemindars were now 
fully indemnified in the reversionary possession of Tongee 
Pundit’s merassy, valued by themselves at Madras pagodas 
355,00° per annum, even after allowing for the salary of 


2,67,652 
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10,000 pagodas, for which they stand accountable, exclusive 
of their jummabundy, and which, in the meantime, has been 
paid to the heritable successors of Tongee out of the Com¬ 
pany’s treasury, to make amends for the deprivation ot 
what might well be considered, because, denominated, 
an inheritance of right belonging to this bramin family, 
servants of the public : the augmentation thus brought to 
the debt of Rajemundry in September 1778, was 


18,588 


2,68,240 

2,52,264 


to the year 1192, or September 1783, when the Total jumma 

was *■* • *« . • * * 

But the medium of these four settlements, concluded for 
a period of seventeen years, does not exceed what we here 
state it at, being— Madras pagodas 

which, added to the jummabundies of Ellpve, Mustafanagur, 
and MasulJpatam, shows the total estimated revenue of All the, 

'dependencies of Masulipalam government to be, on a medium 
of seventeen years, Madras pagodas 61,352, or current 
pagodas 7,05,437 ; or to be more exact, on a medium of. the 
actual settlements of each year, including the real collections 
of duties and variable rents, current pagodas 7,02,738 ; though 
at the same time it may be proper to observe, that the whole 
of the actual receipts for the same period, on account of such 
medium settlement, and collections, one year with another, 
throughout the seventeen, do not exceed the sum ot current 
pagodas 5,72,251, and that consequently there has been an 
annual balance incurred of current pagodas 1,20,487, of the 
aggregate of Which, however, current pagodas 14,68,293, 
being rather more than the total of two years revenue, as we 
have already had occasion to remark, must be placed to the 
account of the last six years. 

CICACOLE, including all the districts stated in the French 
jummabundy, together with many other more recent 
conquests annexed to the zemindarry of Vizianagrum, by 
virtue of the Company’s arms, or civil authority, and worth 
in the gross about five lacks of rupees annually, stood nearly 
as follows : .... 

Vizianagrum, assessed with little variation for these 17 
years past, excepting the five last ; when there was an 
increase stipulated, but not vet realized, ot one lack 
of rupees on a medium ••• Madras pagodas 
Jehapoor, in like manner, on a medium of 15 years from 
1768 

Total of Cicacole Rupees, 13,61,260, or, at 4 per pagoda 
Total Jummabundy of all the Northern Cirears, 1 
Rupees 48,94,468, or Madras pagodas ■•■) 

~~ [656] 

It is true, indeed, that in the seventeen years of English administration, 
it may be urged a balance has been incurred on the jummabundy of 
the Masulipatam dependencies, together with those of Viziagapatam and 
Ganjam of twenty-five and one half lacks of Madras pagodas, or or a medium, 
one and a half lacks annually, which might therefore be deducted from the sum 
total of revenue assigned in the preceding account to the Northern drears 
collectively, in order to draw a fair comparison with the Mogul and French 
settlements, the amount of which, though perhaps not fully paid into the public 


1,82,045 

1,58,270 

3 , 40,315 

12,23,617 
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treasury, was some way or other, unquestionably raised from the country in 
behalf, or with the knowledge of government, and consequently, in mo do, realized 
to the state. But on the other hand, one chief of Masulipatam has published to 
the world, under the sanction of an oath, and it has been verbally acknowledged, 
before the great tribunal of the nation, by another, that a certain mizzeraba, or 
yearly present, had or might have been received from the zemindars and renters, 
over and above their stated jummabundies, by the superior agent in the manage¬ 
ment of the collections, on behalf of the Company. And truly, these gentle¬ 
men seem not to have revealed any very great secret, in this their united testi¬ 
mony; for as it appears that no adequate appointments in the nature of commis¬ 
sion or salary were annexed to the chiefship in question, at the same time that it 
hath been notoriously distinguished, both at home and abroad, for many years 
back, as the most desirable, the genteelest. employment in point of emolument, 
under the government of Fort St. George ; so we may reasonably conclude, 
that large private advantages must always have been reckoned on, though perhaps 
the amount might not have been so generally understood before. We are still, 
however at an uncertainty on this head. The account sworn to, as having been 
delivered by the Company’s serishtedar dewan, or public interpreter, states in one 
instance, fora three years’ settlement a secret benefit of Madras pagodas 1,92,261, 
and a further posterior emolument of Madras pagodas 65,975, derived by different 
agents on the same collections both with respect to time and place. According 
to tin's calculation, the annual douceur would be pagodas 86,078 ; which, on a 
revenue, as before ascertained, of Madras pagodas 6,41',552, makes rather more 
than thirteen per cent. Now, if or, principles of the hypothetical reasoning 
pursued by the very able, disinterested, and learned president of a late Committee 
of the Mouse of Commons, the public should adopt the belief of a double 
private advantage, under circumstances of a charge of agency, or, which is the 
same thing, when The profits usually annexed to the actual, responsible, trouble¬ 
some station of chief collector, have been, in whole or pan. anticipated by the 
others, in a two, three, or five years’ settlement, if, further, it should acquiesce 
in the speculative, opinions of some philosophers, and concluding, that under 
similar circumstances, mankind think and act alike, extend the idea of secret 
emoluments to all places of great trust, with insufficient or unsuitable' appoint¬ 
ments, particularly to such as are exposed to the temptations incident to the 
established system of Indian finance, then pur task would be light in accounting 
for the deficiencies of revenue which occur in the foregoing statement, and 
fixing the national right, at least, on a comparison with the Mogul and French 
jummabundies, to the sum total of what we have assigned to that concluded 
under the administration of the English. But we cannot assume, on such 
foundations, however solid' they may appear, a fact involving the interests and 
reputation of a number of worthy individuals, so singularly situated as the 
Company’s servants abroad in general have been, since the acquisition of their 
immense territorial possessions in Hindostan. And moreover, with respect 
to the balances due on account of the revenues of the circnrs, they are in a 
certain train of payment : the zemindars acknowledge their validity, as in truth 
and moderation, they well may ; and the slightest imputation of undue exactions 
has not yet, we believe, been thrown by any of these farming landholders on 
their superiors employed in the collections. Nevertheless, we are free to admit 
that perquisites (and where arc the offices of trust, in which none are received ?) 
have been realized by all the higher and lower agents of government under 

every denomination, not in the receipt of adequate fixed salaries, from the 
countries let out at yearly rent, exclusive of the stipulated jummabundy, even 
to the full amount of the deficiencies now in question, or Something about 
twelve and a quarter per tout, on the gross medium rental of all the circars as 
ascertained for these seventeen years past; though we hope, and are firmly 
persuaded, that the same sum, in an equal period of time tc come, will not 
exceed five per cent, on the revenue, which may, with political certainty be 
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resized, if the Company, as its dignity, its interests, and the reason of the thing 
seem more especially to require, can be induced to allow, voluntarily and 
avowedly, such a recoin pence to be made, not indeed to two or three individuals, 
but to a greater number of covenanted servants, trained up in the knowledge 
of the country languages, and appointed to superintend the collections, under 
the immediate controul of one or more receivers general, whose functions 
might be farther extended to provincial civil government universally, so far as to 
be'able to enforce the execution of any established system of municipal law or 
regulations, whether respecting the finances, or any other branch of interior 
administration. 

Deducing then from a fact thus gratuitously admitted, a reform sn 
important; and having already confidently supposed 
Consolidated with the the complete liquidation of the balances at present 
ordinary levies. due from the drears, instead of a diminution on 

this account from what the English jummabundy 
has been stated at, in our Comparative Estimate, we hope to be allowed 
in justice, to add the whole amount to our seventeen years' settlement, 
in lieu of what if heretofore exclusively levied, may from henceforth be incor¬ 
porated with the ordinary annual demands of the public exchequer to this 
augmentation, of one and a half lacks of Madras pagodas. We have further a 
national right to four lacks ninety-two thousand, or rupees nineteen lacks 
sixty-eight thousand, being the term assigned to the French bundobust for the 
maintenance of the [ 657 ] militia or sebundy establish merit, which always had 
been considered, as indeed common policy and the safety of the state required 
it should be, in forming the original jumma kaumil, as well as in every 
temporary succeeding assessment, established by their predecessors the Moguls. 
But besides the pecuniary increase thus annexed to our settlement, and 
constituting thereby its amount, Madras pagodas 18,65,617, or rupees 74,62,468 
we must be allowed to state the Company’s donations in land, lately resumed 
in favour of Hussein Alt and Tongee Pundit; also the value of still greater 
appropriations yet continued to the whole body of zemindars or Indian land¬ 
holders, on the erroneous, impolitic, unconstitutional idea, of their being the 
original, natural, or rightful proprietors of the soil; an idea perfectly novel 
in the financial legislation of Hindostan ; and being equally unknown, in the 
Mussulman and French systems established in the Northern circars, could only 
have originated from the enlarged, humane, and generous principles acquired 
under a free constitution of government, and may therefore be exclusively 
ascribed to the English; and on the foundation of which, we now presume to 
give their benevolence credit for the past, and their treasury in future, for just 
such an increase of revenue, to be within moderate bounds, as will make the 
net sum of a krore of rupees, or a million sterling per annum, being nearly 
double the amount of the ancient Mogul settlement, and one third in addition 
to that much boasted one of modern date, concluded by our rivals in Europe, 
while in possession of this most valuable portion of the present empire o. 
Britain in the Deccan. 

Nor in this, do we derogate from the national character of liberality, more 
than violate private right of individuals; seeing 
Propriety of recovering that the same lavfc?, privileges, and. form of administra- 
ciefaictiHons. e tion, instituted by the civil authority of a small insulted 

nation, as peculiarly adapted to its own genius and local 
circumstances, were not ordained for all countries, and all mankind differently 
situated, disposed, or ruled. That with rcspecT to the natives of Hindostan, it 
would be a most dangerous innovation, diametricaMy opposite to the letter and 
spirit of all Oriental legislation, ancient and modern, devised by conquerors, to 
admit, either in theory or practice, the doctrine of private individual landed 
property by inheritance, free or feudal tenures, extending beyond the period of 
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a single life; but above all, seeing that the great law of society, public 
expediency, requires Eho full aid of established financial resourceSj justly 

proportioned to the gross annual produce of the soil, equitably moderate with 

respect to the natural wants or ability of the peasantry, and only barely sufficient 
on the most economical scale, to supply the absolute exigencies of the lenient 
protecting sovereign state, under the dominion of which such rare peculiar 
advantages are enjoyed, amidst the despotism, tyranny, and oppression, common 
to almost all the other countries of Asia. Neither do we go heyond the bound- 
of moral certainty, as to the actual rental of the drears, belonging always of 
right, exclusively and unalienably, as we hope in future it will be so in fact to 
the established government, in thus enhancing the current revenue of’ the 
Company, even without touching the fraudulent appropriations of land made in 
favour of Bramins or others, and necessary now to be resumed, greatly above 
the present jumirr.ibundy or demands of the exchequer, by supposing and bring 
ingon a virtual increase of rupees 5*.°5.SJ2. being rather more than equal to 
the amount of the assessment itself, calculated on a medium of the last 17 years 
according to our settlement, at 48,94,468 rupees. We are supported m our 
belief by documents, which cannot readily be procured through any other 
channel, and which, if we be not too presumptuous, though difficult now to he 
invalidated, even should they prove in the end fallacious, may with the greatest 
facility be authenticated, if founded in truth ; for they not only brine forth a 
subject of investigation, point out the order and proper mode of enotiL 
state positive facts, with all the written formalities of legal evidence which at 
lawt remove Uw dU!,cut!y °f proving a negative, lint exhibit such a , „ u “ 
detail of the finances, however new to the public, or to others more immedSv 
concerned in them, « seems best calculated, if not to incur msta”2(S 
detection in error, tu any rate, to meet the corroborating testimony of ™ 
authoritative vouchers. All the indulgent favour we claim indiliduaiiv to 
ourselves is that the following more true and perfect statement of the ,LS 
revenues o the Northern c, rears, extracted from and carefully collated with 
these ou 1 origina papers, corrected by a variety of experienced ,tr«™ ,1 
informations, local enquiries, and analogical reasoning, may be suhsiiini.,1 
the. room, as it should in right, of the deflect inirdequaS jummabrmdy brfo e 
assigned to the English be set against, and eclipse; for it will not admit of 
comparison with any former settlement, and henceforth be regarded as the tr, / 
criterion ot national merit, in estimating the respective integrity, ability and 
intelligence of fmetnua] administration, s 

Doul bundobust, or gross sub-rental of the mbal and sayre of the thai«i 
or government lands throughout the Northern drear? 
as concluded annually by the zemindars arid teronomiv 
renters on their own proper accounts, with the ryots o'- 
inferior husbandmen ; but by virtue of a previous vrtrh 
agreement with the state, according to which' thl r. it 
amount thus collected from the peasantry, is supposed to be c u 1 


Complete actual assess¬ 
ment on principles of 
Indian finance, 1783, 


accounted for with the public exchequer, after deducting unavoidable 
losses and charges incurred in the management, as welt as exclusive of h L 
property and privileges allowed to the several zemindar rv agents eibni^. !?*' 
the collections, as an ample reward for their services, under die den/- .^ e f- m 
of Enaums and Severums: The whole taken from a variety of authentic m - a - 10n 
accounts, as will be hereafter set forth ; but chiefly from \ statement 
on a medium of ten years of the gross revenues of the country SSblt ST* 
rule of Buttai or Seri, extracted from the mofussil or £* 

auspices of Hussem Ali Khan ; who, in the capacity of aumild/r T" h ? 
uninterruptedly and universally superintended the finances of all tbesem, a m ° St 
from the year 1759 to that of 1769. [658] provinces 
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CIRCAR. 

GUNTOUR, of which the capital is 55 miles WE.N, ■% N. from Masuli- 
patam Fort, 15 miles south of the Ki-stna, which is three farther in the same 
direction, from the fort of Condapiilee, anciently composed of five pergunnahs; 
and a portion subdivided since into 25 mootahs, containing 868 villages, 
exclusive of their poll a ms, or small detached dependencies, distributed under 
the five following Desmookm, or patent territorial jurisdictions ; viz. 

1st. Chintahli.e, the zemindarry of Vussreddy Rasmanah, of the 
Combewar cast, situated on the south bank of the Kistna, chief town of the 
same name, 20 doss N. W, from its capital of Guntour; containing 300 villages, 
comprized in one-half of the great havillee perguunah of the circar, the derobust 
or whale of Raipoandy. and a kismut or part of Venicouda; together yielding, 
on a moderate valuation of half its produce, being the Circar's 
share ... Madras Pagodas 

and. Raipillee and Raichore, inconsiderable forts near the 
south bank of the Kistna; 18 coss easterly from Guntour, giving 
name to a zernindarry, held separately or in co-partnership, formed of 
a fourth dismembered portion of the old havillee pergunnah ; contain¬ 
ing 1 So villages under Manick Row and Tuppetty Row Junganah, 
brothers or cousins of the Velmawar cast, yielding, exclusive of 
enaurns, &d ... ... Madras Pagodas 

3rd. Chittcom-pay. Ghilcoloor-pondoo, the jurisdiction of 
Manoor Narsina, bramin mrymuadon of the province, 14 coss south 
of the capitat; another fourth of the havillee, containing 150 villages, 
and rated on a medium at ... ... Madras Pagodas 

4th. Vkniconda, or Innaconda, with the neighbouring hill-fort 
and pergunnahs of Bell am or Veliurnconda, constituting the zemindarry 
of Gondarow of the Velma cast, 26 coss south of Oountour, containing 
230 villages ... 

5th. Kolook, on the south bank of the Kistna, 16 coss N, W. of 
Guntour, formerly of greater value on account of its diamond mine, 
now reduced to the rental of eight villages, forming the talook of 
Gpparow, zemindar of Noozed ... ... ... ... 6,000 

TOTAL of Guntour Districts Madras Pagodas 3,51,000 


CIRCAR. 

BUNDER, or sea-ports of Masulipatam, formerly consisting of the eight 
following Mehals, forming a semicircle from two to 20 coss round the fort, 
situated in the pergunnahs of, 

1 st, Havillee, which included the grounds and gardens of i 2 pettabs, 
with their circumjacent six pollams, the salt-pans of Masulipatam and 1 ernanco, 
some lacks of toddy trees, farmed to the distillers of arrack, and together with 
the sayer or variable tuxes on houses, the mob tore fa, the sea, land, and river 
customs, yielded, according to the juiTima kaumil, an annual revenue of 
... ' ... ... ... Rupees 1 , 39 ' 8 55 - 

But by reasons of these rents and taxes being for the most part discontinued, 
though we know not from what considerations they are levied everywhere else 
within the Company’s jurisdiction, that a great number of palmyra trees have 
been cut down, through the avidity of temporary farmers, or negligence of 
superintendents, and that the produce of salt, has been reduced one-half by 
recent prohibition of its importation in Bengal, the actual receipts under this 


1,32,000 


75,000 


68,000 


70,000 
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head may be estimated, one year with another, 60,000 rupees 
Sen, Land and River Customs, at 3 per cent, on exports and 


* 

for Mim Duties, 
imports, exclusive 


of indulgences to the factors of foreign nations, &c. 40,000 rupees; bein' 
the profits on salt, and 20,000 more arising qn the arrack farms; the whoD 
making an object of gross revenue ... Madras Pagodas 30,000 

2d. Divi, with its six lesser tunkees or islands, eight 
coss S.L. anciently rated at rupees 91,070. i4g»* and now 

yielding ... ... ■■■ Madras Pags. 

3d. Moi.oor, or Mololt, formerly 15,528. 10L now 
incorporated with Guntoor, or entirely struck off the 

rent-roll. 

Innogoocloo, formerly rupees 
*■ Madras Pagodas 

Peddanuh, before, rupees 
■ ■ •** Madras Pagodas 

Jmneclee, anciently, rupees 

.. ... Madras-Pagodas 


4 th. fehddputr, 

19,675, 12. now 

5 th, Pbrunnah 
17,109. 13. now 

6 th. Joombry, 
22,508.2-|. now 


or 


or 


or 


30,000 


3,000 


3,000 ; 10 villages. 


7th. Bondara, in the time of the Kootub Shahy, rupees 16 757 
*nd »ow ... ... ... Madras Pagodas 4,000 

8th, Narsapoor, town and district, with sayer, 
rupees 17,453, once, and still ... Madras Pagodas 500a 


6,000; 24 villages, 

[ 669 ] 


fHSBBi , 81,000 

Besides which in 1759 when these districts were conquered by, and formally 
transferred t°, the English, the following annexations were made to the formed 
dependencies of the fort or Masulipatam ; viz. 

.. t 9| h -_ Nl ^M p ATAM, formerly a circar of one pergunnah, subdivided into *6 
distncts south of the Kistna, on the sea-coast, and 20 coss from Masulimtam 
the wimndarry nf Vchink! Mullarow Velmawar, who, though possessing his 
Official emoluments, has been exonerated from the important duties of Laud- 
holder , consequently, this pergunnah has shared the fate of the havilee of 

MthtTlalT’ bCmS bUrek!f ° re mted at ru P%».2.46,000, and now barely yielding, 

‘ “* *“ "• Madras Pags. 25,000 

t IOt ..i Gu ! ,toor > a iar fl e pergunnah detached from 
Condapillee circar, two coss west of Masulipatam, con¬ 
taining 52 villages, the russooons and saverums levied by 
Codaniram as zemindar, but without exercising the func¬ 
tions of one, formerly assessed for rupees 44,615. 14’. 
and still valued at... ... Madras Pags. 

nth. Auckilminar, of 15 villages, detached from 
tlse same circar, under the same zemindar, and rated, 
rupees 26,447 1 S-j- now ■■■ Madras Pags. 

1 2th. Tondawa, from Ellore, and zemindarry of 
Mungletore _ _ ... ... ... Madras Pags. 

13th. The Towns and Dependencies of Nettapillee, 

Bundermalanka, Sakatiapillee, nnd Ramisscrum, 

Googanapillee, Antravidee, &c. on the sea coast of 
Rajemundry on different branches of the Godaveri, and 
together valued at ... ... Madras Pagodas 


1 1,000 


14,000 


10,000 


101AL oi Masulipatam Districts Madras Pagodas 


63,500 


I )44i5°o 
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CIRCAR. 

CONDAPiLLEE, consisting of 24 mehals, into which it is still divided 
under the following ten zemindarrie ;, excepting the dismembeied pergunnah.- 
of Guntour find Auchilminar. - 

Tgt. CiiAKp.ii mhal, or Cancole, its capital, ro coss north ol Masuti- 
natmn, the desmookey jurisdiction of Com dan a Pfiapia and Soubyah Row Vel- 
mawar, first established under sunnuds from Sal abut jung, 17 59 > and coniirmcd 
Ivy siniilar, but more irregular grants from the French governor of Masulipatam, 
and future Mussulman aumildars, not formally vested in the zemindarry by the 
English government, though virtually so, as being included in the Convention of 
1766 Of late years exonerated from official duties ; but in receipt of the annexed 
emoluments of russooms and save rums, which have been doubled in favour of 
Onparow, who, without any pretensions of right, claims what we understand by a 
suneriurity. The district extremely fertile, compact, and advantageously situated; 
bounded by the Colair lake on north ; divided on the east, from the zemindarry 
of Mimgletore, by the river of Clalipatam, and encircled on tin* south and west, 
by ihe'pergunnahs of Auchilminar Guntoor with Voyoor and Mfedoor, in Oppa- 
row’s zemindarry, forms nearly a square of about 20 miles each side, and com¬ 
prehends 260 villages, in the four following Mehals or Pergunnahs; viz. 

ft) Venicotah, 84 villages anciently rated for 
Rs. 07,1 52, actually yielding to that amount ; but in out 
Yjoul hundobust only ... Madras pagodas 17,000 

( 2 ) Goodevarri, 64 villages; formerly rupees 84,674, 

n0>v ... ... ... Madras pagodas 16,000 

( 3 ) Eihterjbiv, within or overflowed by the lake; 
contains 66 villages, of which 44 lunkas or islands, extremely 
rich in paddy, about 10,000 candies yearly produced from 
011c thousand catties of ground, being i/ioth of the whole 
land of the pergunnab, should therefore yield as it does 
actually to the circar, or rather its farmer* near 20.000 
pagodas ; was valued in the jumma kaumil at 34, 3 a8 rupees, 

but in the Doul buudobust is set down at ...Madras pagodas 10,000 

{4) Caljmnbbe, containing 57 villages, _ of which 11 

have been annexed to Muggletore : assessed in the jumma 

katimil, rupees 20,404. yielding now ... Madras pagodas 7 . 000 

- -- JJOjOOO 

2 . Devarcotak, fifteen miles south of Masulipatam on the north bank 
of the Kistna, adjoining to Divi on the west fertile in rice and jomy, and wed 
managed pergunnah zenrin dairy of Ezlagudda Cod&nt Ram of the Combewar 
cast 'the family fust settled here as [ 660 ] com hies or husbandmen, , in the 
vear’iSSb, are supposed to have got their first sunnuds for Desmooky jurisdic¬ 
tion from Abdullah Kootub Shah in 1640, though not constantly confirmed in 
the possession of it, by future rulers. In 1726, one of the family obtained the 
zemindarry of Guntoor and Auchilminar; but in 1732, being involved in the 
general proscription of Rustum Khan, lost all territorial jurisdiction, ng its, 
and privileges, in the confusion of future revolutions, have by some means or 
other, regained possession, and were numbered in the Convention of 1766, paid 
formerly rupees 2,19,455, are supposed actually to collect pagodas 70,000. 
exclusive of saverums, &e, but by the Doul buridobust only 60,000 

3d. Nujere, or N oozed, the capital at the distance of 60 miles N. 
westerly from Masulipatam, and about 16 coss northerly from Condapillee, ot 
the extensive desmooky, supposed to appertain by right of sunnuds, to Macca 
N array a Opparow, of the Velma cast. Macca Venkiah the first of this family, 
came from the Carnatic, and rented 5 or 6 villages of Golapillee or Nujere p 
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1652 ; twelve years after, the nest in succession obtained a lease of the whole 
pergunnah, and took the name of Op pa row, in addition to the local patronirnic 
of Macca. In the beginning of the present century the 5th descendant, by the 
actual zemindarry grants of aumildars, was for a time in possession of the several 
districts which actually compose this territorial jurisdiction, but under the 
government of Rustum Khan, the whole family were expelled, and the lands 
put under the immediate management of tehseeldars for twelve successive years 
afterwards However, on a change of the provincial ruler, an upstart of the 
name of Venkiah was produced, under the patronage of the Clondana family, 
who were the acting fanning superintendents, and then of considerable influence 
with Ali Kitli Khan, theaumildar, as the heir of line to Opparow, and in that 
capacity, was reinstated in 1738, in part of the zemindarry jurisdiction. Juggiah, 
the brother of this pretender, who succeeded, died a prisoner in Bussy’s camp 
before Khalburga, in 1755-6; from this time forward, Vencatari Opparow. 
another pretender, through the management of Condana, and influence 0 
Hussein Ali Khan, was put in possession, in virtue of aumildarry sunnuds, but 
participated the management of his desmooky, with his brother Naraya, until the 
year 1772 ; when dying, the latter assumed the zemindarry by sufferance of the 
English, without any other right, and under the same authority, was expelled as 
a rebel in the present year 1 7S3. The district extends from the Kistna to the 
Godavari, and is pretty equally divided between the Circars of Ellore and 
Condapillee, comprising near 2,000 square miles, of which the six following 
pergunnahs, depend on Condapillee ; viz, 

( 1 ) M.BOOOR, on the banks of the Kistna, 30 miles north-westerly from 
Masulipatam, adjoining on the west of Devarcotah, assessed in the jumma 
kanmrt ^ ov ril P ees 94 j°^3- yielding now ... Madras Pagodas 25,000 

(2) Voyoor, adjoining to the preceding pergunnah on the north, 
anciently rated at Rupees 63,855 now ... Madras Pagodas 20,000 

( 3 ) Nonastallum further to the west and north, but united 
to the two former mehals, contains the diamond mine of 
Mullavilly, still annexed to the Nizam ut, in ail, formerly, 

rupees 63,746. now ... ... Madras pagodas 35,000 

<4) Golapillee. m which pergunnah is situated the capital 
town Nujere, assessed anciently for rupees 36,693, but in 
Doul bundobust, ... ... Madras pagodas 10,000 

(5) Chaitri, adjoining to the former on the north, surrounded 
by small hills, chiefly alienated in unauthorized grants to 
peons of the Velma cast, valued anciently at i4,oco. rupees, 
actually worth 10,000 pagodas, and exclusive of these 
fraudulent enaums, set down in the Doul bundobust at ... 6,ooo 

( 6 ) Vejerai, another hilly pergunnah, disposed of in like 

manner as the former, to which it adjoins, worth 8,000 
pagodas, and exclusive of enaums ... ... 4,000 


90,000 

4th. Bfjivarta or Bezoara, on the banks of the Kistna, 39 miles N W 
by W. from Masulipatam, adjoining to the pergunnah of Medoor, and forminj* 
w*hat was anciently Considered an important pass, through a small broken ranee 
of hills, which terminate here. The first or lowest region of the maritime pro- 
vinces, constitutes the zemindarry of Trimnarow, Ramarow, Vehnawars of the 
Ulwa Col lee family, first obtained in the beginning of the present century, and 
fell to the ancestors of the present occupants, who are not heirs of line in the 
year 1731. Ot late years, this jurisdiction, though small, was suffered impoliti¬ 
c-ally, to be subdivided in to three kismuts or shares; viz. Bezoara proper Tejoor 
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mid Cliunulpar, worth, separately, to.ooo pagodas, 6,ooo, and 


together rated in 


2,000, were 


I>agodas 
5th 


the jumma kaurnil at rupees 58,301, but now Madras 
*,?• ... 18,000, 

Myi.averam, on the confines of the former district, about 50 miles N. 
VV, of Mastil ipatam, and 3 coss from Condapilleep's the name given to a zemi ti¬ 
de rry formed; of the greater part of the havillee pergunonh of Condupillee, assign¬ 
ed informally to Vcncata Row and Narsinva Row, Velmawars, of the family called 
from the place of their origin Sooranany, who first settled in the 'district 
about the year 1670, in the capacity of simple farmers, and obtained, as it is 
supposed,, their earliest zemindairy sunnuds, from the killahder of Condapillee, 

at the commencement of the present century ... r^oeo. ‘ 

6th IIay n.i ek,—O f this circar, and immediately around the capital and 
fort of Condapiileu, 48 miles N. W. ^ W. from Masulipatam, is the remainder of 
the old pergnnnah Havillee, and worth 5,000 pagodas for its 11 villages; but 
to this should Ire added, the binit [661 j Wailoor, or as called, Wallow \SamaIs, 
dismembered from the pergumnth Medoor, and now annexed to the Havillee, 
composed of 10 villages, and valued in Dool bundobust for 8,000 
together ... ... ... ... ... I3)Q00 

7 th. Vakagonda about 50 coss N. W, from Masulipatam, beyond 
My la vc ram, and on the frontiers of the circar of Commarnet, is the principal 
town of a zemindarry jurisdiction, allowed to be vested in the Velunki family, 
Velmawars, whose ancestors first settled in Trivoor, in 1675: but or late vears, 
has very unconstitutionally been sutiered to he divided between several brothers, 
and still more improperly, to be participated with the despandeahs, or public 
registers of the district. The principal persons exercising the desmooky 
functions arc Mulla Row, Sinjevn Row, Vencata Row, Rama' Row, Vissoram 
Kawze, and Rornana. The district united is extensive, but hilly, jungly; and 
barren, composed of the two following pergunnahs, of 63 villages: 

(0 Jiemlavoy, valued anciently 24,284 rupees, in the jumma kaurnil of 
Kootub Shahy, now barely Madras pagodas ... ... 8,000 

(2) Medoor gutt, so called from a mound to contain its 
waters, formerly 23,829 rupees, now ... Madras pagodas 7,000 

- t.5,000 

8th, Munir; aw a, about 78 miles N, VV, by W. from Masulipatam, and 22 
m the ^ same direction from Condapillee, is a portion of the zemindarry of 
Vass ready Kninana, in this circar, on the north bank of the Kistna, opposite to 
the larger jurisdiction of CSsiptapiilee, in the province of Guruoor. The 
ancestors of the present family settled here about 1670; but did not acquire 
the desmooky before the commencement of the 1 3 th century. In *760, the 
possessory rights were transferred to a younger branch of this family in Cbinta- 
pillee, who being afterwards expelled by Mr, Bon-enfant, LSazalut Jung’s 
managers, were acknowledged by the English in *17 72, zemindars of Nundegamah 
and were also re-established in Chintapillee. The portion now under considera¬ 
tion, extends far into the Commarnet circar, extremely fertile, and includes the 
diamond mines of Pertyal, Ahtcoor, &c, five villages annexed to the Nizamut, 
ana is composed of the three following pergunnahs; viz. 

(1) Nundigono, formerly 87,125 rupees, valued now at Madras 
/ \ w P L [g°das ... ... ... 25,000 

(2J 1.enc;unchepoi.e, 45,201 rupees, and now ... ... 13,000 

(3) Beatavoj.e, anciently 9,423 rupees, and nmv ... 7,000 

-45,000 

, 9 , th - Wokcal, about 120 miles N. W. by W, from Masulipatam, “is a 

Oil i,c i (. v osnujo p \, on the distant frontier of Commarnet, and bordedng on the 
circar ot IJoTcrknouuda , Pd Nclconda, assigned to the family of Kissna 

Vencaiuro, who settled here in r6So ... J0 . 000 
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10 th, LinoAQEeky, a small pcrgunnah zemindarry dependant on this 
circar, though insulated in that of Comm a met, between Nundegong and Mongal, 
near the Kistna, claimed by Cod ant Ram, of Devarcotah, Narrawhurry, as 
despandeah, jointly formerly 7,546 rupees, now ... Madras pagodas 2,000 


TOTAL of Con da, pi llae ... ... Madras pagodas 3,18,000 


CIRCA R. 


ELLQRE, consists, as anciently, of 12 pergunnahs, included in the havillce, 
and the four following zemindarries, with the lands held in vassalage by the 
Dutch. 

1st. Muggletore, about 45 miles E. N. E. from Masulipatam, 12 from 
the sea shore, and five miles from the English factory of Muddupollam and Nas- 
sapore, on the bfinks of the Washeesta, the great southern branch of the Goda- 
veri, is the squre mud fort and capital of the desmooky jurisdiction of 
Culdintler Trippety Rauze Rachewar, whose ancestors obtained the first sunnuds 
for holding the pergummb of Canje-calva, or Muggletore, as it. is now called, as 
early as the year 1624. Ranga Vauze, the 5th in descent, by his good manage- 
meat and fidelity to government,; was rewarded with the zemindarry rights of all 
the other mehals, which at present compose the district, in 1703; but thirty 
years afterwards, under the government of Rusunn Khan, the whole'family were 
expelled as rebels, and forfeited their territorial grants. On this occasion, the 
immediate heirs of line are supposed to have perished among the unhealthy hills 
of Tontapille, where they took refuge ; but Vencativm Vaiize, a distant descen¬ 
dant and father of the oresent occupant, escaped to and received the protection 
of the Poosaputty family of Vizianagrum ; and in 1751, through the intercession 
of old Vizieram Rauze, is said to have been formerly established by the usual 
temporary sunnuds, in the zemindarry held once by his forefathers. Trippety, 
the actual possessor, probably was created desmook on the death of his predeces¬ 
sor in 1764; at any rate, he has been admitted in the convention with General 
Caillaud, in the year 1766 ; and though his pretensions might not then or since 
have been known, or enquired into, they have been tacitly acknowledged by the 
English government, which, however, in common course, will have the re-dis¬ 
posal of one of the richest territorial grants in the Company’s gift within the 
ci rears, as the present occupant is turned of fifty, and the race of Cold in dee 
is likely to be in him extinct. The district is extremely compact^ [ 662 ] con¬ 
taining about Soo square mites in its six pergunnahs. most advantageously 
situated between the sea, the rivers Godaveri and Calipatam, and in the 
neighbourhood of the ill managed desmoosky of Oppurow, abounding in 
manufactures, and yielding in some places, what is very uncommon in the 
ctreats, a double harvest. 


(1) Amm, lee, the largest pergunnah, 84 villages, 7 coss from 
Muggletore west-northerly; worth 

( 2 ) Ass [NT a, adjoining to the former, towards the Godaveri, 
44 villages, valued at 

(3) Canja-Calva, or Muggletore, on the sea coast, yielding 

(4) Oudee, 54 villages, adjoining on the south-west to Attillee 

Assinta, exclusive of fraudulent ettaums to peons, amounting to 
Pags. 3,500 ; Worth ... ... ... ' 

(5) Doodipotta, on the Godaveri, a small distance from 

Muggletore ... ... 

(6) Covoor, or Cohere, on the Godaveri, towards Rajahmundry 
18 coss ... 


49,000 

3 r ,ooo 

30,000 

25,000 
to,000 
. 12,000 
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To which must be added, the n villages of Cutdindee, dismem¬ 
bered from that pergunnah in the Condapillee Circar, and worth 
annually... ... ••• ... ... •** 5 > 000 

And the produce of cocoanut and palmyra trees, let separately 
or annually cut down and sold, for ... ... 30,000 

Also the salt farms of Canja-Calva, worth about ... 20,000 

- 50,000 

TOTAL of Muggletore, exclusive of Peroon, &c. iuW.T adras s 1 3,000’ 
Rajahmundry, worth 20,000 pagodas more... >•> J ‘ _ 

sd, Nugkrk, that portion of Opparow’s zemiudarry, situated in this 
circar, partook of the great commercial advantages derived from the fall of the 
empire of Bejapoor, which enhanced so prodigiously the value of the neigh¬ 
bouring lands of Muggletore j but of late years, it has been greatly impoverished 
through the treasonable designs of its desmook, in establishing an independent 
military power, and by the ruinous system of letting out some of the richest 
pergummfs in farm, under the name of security to Trippety Rauze, the neigh¬ 
bouring zenundar, whose policy of course it has been to enrich what he may 
consider his more permanent holding, at the expen se of the temporary one, 
which, by depopulating, he might further hope, agreeable to the ordinary views 
of Indian landholders, of bringing under his proper jurisdiction, through the 
temptation of a larger rent to government, than it may be worth to any yearly 
fanner, as it has been successfully practised in other parts of the Company’s 
territories, such as the jageer in the Carnatic, rated by Mahomed Ali, and the 
havillee lands of Chicaate, farmed to Sitteram ftauze, while virtual zemindar ^ of 
Vuianagrum, The whole district may contain about 1,200 square miles, being 
more than one-half of the zemindarry in extent, though scarcely exceeding the 
moiety of its value, when reckoned in all, Madras pagodas 1,85,000, (exclusive 
of save rums, enaums, &c.) and is composed of the following pe.rgunnnhs : 

(1) Gonuagot, near El lore, on the north side of the Colair Lake, worth 
10,000 pagodas, together with the moolah of Amberpet, consisting of 42 villages, 
dismembered from the Havillee pergunnah by Hussein Ali Khan in 

1764, and valued at 15,000 pagodas more, being together rated at ... 25,000 

(2) Bakrjbty, as being without the Lake, and adjoining to 

Bill ter jety bn the north-east, 13 coss from Masulipatam, 56 villages ... 30,000 

(j) Fentapar, 8 coss farther in the same direction, containing 
44 villages *•■ ••• J 5 > 000 

(;) Nirdole, 8 coss still farther on the road to Rajahmundry, 

56 villages. The three last pergunnahs, are those which border on 

the zemindarry of Muggletore, and are managed by Tripetty Rauze ... 2 5 » OOQ 

95, 000 


3d. Chinttalatoondy, at the distance of 17 coss northerly From Chore, 
on the frontier of Commamet, and between Medeongutt and Jemlavoy to the 
south-west, and Polaveratn towards the north-east, in the pergunnah Desmooky, 
divided between Mullarow, Vencatrow, Narsinvarow, &c:. cousins of the Velma 
tribe, and of the Toopellah family, who settled here in 171 r, having emigrated 
from Udegeer, in like manner as all the rest of the Velma cast, now in the 
Circars, had done from other part.:, of the Carnatic, after the dissolution of the 
principality of Chandergeery in 1652, when the race of Narsingha, reckoned 
chiefs of the Rowars, were driven from thence, and dispersed by the Mussulman 
arms. It is therefore no less from clanship or family attachment, than from 
interested rebellious views, that these zemindars, together with those of Midoor 
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10,000 


Gutt. Tan Savoy, Mylaveram, and Bejwarra, winch encircle the larger jurisdiction 
of Opuarow, make usually a common cause with that refraetoiy landho der, 
while the impolitic division of their respective lands, enable any one man, with 
or without the consent of the co-partners, to assemble their numerous dependent 
neons fraudulently maintained, to act against government, on its presumed 
lenitv in ail events towards the other more passive members of the same 
Smindarry fraternity. [ 663 ] The district,., though large, and containing 44 
villages, being hilly, jungly, and poor, yields include of the 
principal fraudulent alienations to bramins and peons, only,.. 

4th, Tellukachkrta, a smalldismembered portion of 
the pergunnah of Cirvor, consisting of six villages, and forming 
the talook of Vencataputty and Mandavariiuze, deserves to 
be distinguished, as being held singularly in the circars, by 
something like a feudal tenure, having been granted, m the 
-ear 1616, to Upaiaputty Madarause as a jagefer, on the 
express condition of guarding the frontiers of Ellore against 
the incursions of the Reddewar of Pollaveram, the antient 
proprietors of the country, then expelled to their fastnesses 

in the hills... — , ••• . "* . . *“ 

4th. Havillee Pergunnah, dismembered horn Amber- 

pet still depending on the insignificant mud fort of Ellore, 

40 miles north from Masulipatam, is worth 20,000 Pags., to 
which must be added Dooa, half way between Pentapa, and 
Nerd ole, valued at 4,500, but in the Doul, set down at 
2,000 pagodas ■** ••• 

Tlie villages of Palicole and Contaroo depend on a 
X) u tch factory, established at the former, under the protec¬ 
tion of, and paying an annual tribute to the English 
government, of ... ... 


2,000 


Guntoor, 
Masulipa- 
tam, and 
Condapil- 
•lee, Ms. 
pagodas 

8,13,5°° 


22,000 


*43 


3 » 4 I » T 43 


Total south of the Godaveri... Rupees 46,18,572 ; or Madras Pags, 1.1,54,643 


CIRCATl 

Rajahmundry, since the establishment of European government, has 
acquired so many additional territorial dependencies by conquest or policy, and 
has undergone such a total reform and change in the extent, value, and 
denomination of its several local sub-divisions that a very few of the 1 7, of 
which it was anciently composed, can be now traced, but arc all included with 
the new annexations, in the 7 following districts : 

1st, The Havillee pergunnah, depending on the capital situated on the 
North bank of the Godaveri, 78 miles N. E. of Masulipntam, is reduced, 
properly speaking, to the town of Rajahmundry^ arid 5 neighbouring villages, 
possessed by Khajah Zeehoor Ullah Khan, as it is supposed by sunnud from the 
Nizam, previous to the grant to the English, which of course invalidated all 
inferior temporary alienations, _ though in deference, to a subsequent request for 
the sou bah, the occupant’s claims have been acknowledged ; viz.—to farm 
the capital for Madras pagodas 2,1000, from which to be deducted 1,900, 
allowed under the name of Rosina , or daily charity to Mussulman poor, and 
to hold the five villages as a free jageer, the whole, being worth annually 4,200, 
Rut as this pergunnah was rated formerly 50,311 rupees, and as we find a 
number of small talooks described as meerassees, or inheritances in the 
possession of different persons, once or stili officers of government j so we 
hesitate, not setting them down here as unauthorized alienations, which could 
pot with equal probability have belonged to any of the other districts, 4,200 
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(1) ViiLMPorj.jui, &c. 12 villages assigned to Bram jee Kistnoo 
Mujnaodar; formerly of Rajefittmdry 

(2) ^ V icgampetta h, &c. 13 villages, claimed by Sondeapab, 

despandekh of the district. ... ... ... 

(3) Paticonda, &c. three villages claimed by Ramajee Buitoo, 
another quondam Mujmadar 

(4) Vella, the enaum villages of Mahomed Ruffin, when 

acting as cauzee of the district ... ... 

(5) Vkncat apoll&m, the enaura villages, anciently of another 
Mussulman officer, now of Alta AH Khali ... 

(6) Paminu-Pili.ee, in the hands of jebenevess Maganah, 
gomastah of Hmmttjce JCistnoo, valued at ... 

(?) V end ass a R afor AM, in the management of Bookrta Pundit, 
the Company’s Pe rsiati Linguist ... 

( 3 ) MaCawata, the villages of Persoltim clos Sucar Oujerally, 

worth ... ... ... ... ... 

To which may be added, though perhaps not formerly included 
in the Haviliee. 

(9) Jaogisknauxpo k am, or Cokenara and Gottapollum, two 
villages on the sea coast, near Ingeram, on the northern branch of 
the Godavi-ri, and belonging to the Dutch factory, paying a tribute to 
the* English, actual sovereign of the country of 


5,000 

3.000 

hS<>o 

700 

600 

400 

350 

S 5 



2nd. Polaveram, ten coss northerly, from Rajcmundry on the southern 
bank of the Godaveri, is the capital of a small tributary raje, or Hindoo princi¬ 
pality, and the only one under the government of Masulipatam, immediately 
subject to the rheddewar, or territorial [ 664 ] proprietory chief, Munguputty 
Raj poot, descended from Hunner, of the royal family of Orissa, distin¬ 
guished by the common appellation Gajeputty, or prince of elephants, and who, 
as before related, was put in possession of all the four cirears north of the 
Kistna, in the year 1471, on condition of holding them as a dependent fief on 
the Mussulman empire of Beder, then ruled by Mahomed Shah, sur named 
Lushkery, or, the warlike. In what manner, about a century afterwards, the 
princes of the house of Orissa lost the greater part of their inheritance, and 
were driven from the plains to the high unhealthy regions, at present constituting 
the whole of their tributary dominions, hath also been set forth. It is therefore 
only necessary here further to observe, that the great military power of two 
successive Mahomedan dynasties, employed on different occasions for a century 
and a half to exterminate the race of Rajeputty, or reduce their mountainous 
territory, proved altogether ineffectual; nor were the districts, how under consi¬ 
deration, explored or partially subdued under the establishment of the French 
government in 1753, and latter attempts to complete the conquest, to gratify 
the ambitious vanity perhaps of those upstart zemindars, whose aim it is to 
substitute their own groundless pretensions to territorial property, in the room 
o'’ ancient acknowledged rights, once vested in the lordly ejected proprietors, 
have only served to evince the futility, the inglorious triumph, of dispossessing 
innocent inhabitants, of their hills and wilds, resorted to from necessity, 
unhealthy, and yielding but a scanty subsistence ; with a great certain sacrifice 
of men, and always a comparatively small, though at the same time a mere 


* 1 he amount of tribute placed here to the account of the Dutch factory of juggernaut- 
poram, should be exchanged tor the sum by which P.dlicole is debited in the drear of Ellorc. 
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temporary doubtful benefited revenue. The. district?very large, and of 
unknown extent among'the hills, -but bounded on the nort^ and weinby Rusftpa, 
the territory of Rain'bopetty, is ;s rfectly: indepetidani rajah of the (joywaf or 
savage mountmubus tribe. or HKndoqs, ttnd by Budrachtlium iuid Pelouricba, 
the imperfectly mduced zeif' 
the circar of Coinmamet 

of ChinkltipboiV.!v and Cavaoi, in tine proymee (! Kiiore. On both sides of' 
the Godaveri which intersects, the country besides a rich produce in grain, 
when the people are allowed the'peaceable cultivation of their plains and vallieft 
subject-. to a moderate quit tent, abounds with the largest and best teak timbers, 
which, though difficult :n many! places to l;e conveyed to.the river side for 
mbre distant trimsportation Joy water carriage,. miglu nevertheless under proper 
en-oumgement, be brought to jjny of the .ports in the Iiay’of Bengal,' where 
ships are or may be constructed at a much lower rate, and no less fit than the 
wood imported from Pegu for the same pftrpose. That portion, however, of 
the district on the south side of th^ Godavari is t by far the laige .t and most 
valuable, and’though now considered a part of the drear of Rajemundry yet 
being thus detached from it, wbu)d not most probably, if subdivided under the 
order andnegularity of Mussulman arrangement, have been so disposed of. 
It forms two of tlW three following‘pergunnahs, into which the whole principality 
is properly divided ; t 

(1) Gootai. \H, at the distance of eight coss from Rajenuindry. on the 
bank i of the Obdaveri, is open .plain and fertile, but easily eom- 

* manded from, and always dependent on, the neighbouring hills. 

h has-‘ton v. bully explored, and valued at ... , l' i! 34,000 

(2) POLAvKR.’V.M, higher up the river two coss, 1ms been traversed by 
* European troops in great part, ahd cannot be deemed inaccessible 

anywhere, unless by reasons of' the unhoalihiness of the climate, 
and high pathless forests; the gross revenue has been estimated 1 
from information, not records in the Doul bundobust ... a t 26,000 


(i) 'CoTTAPt i.kr is the pergunrrab ,on the Rajemundry, 
of ! in■ Godaveri, directly opposite to- Gootalah, and 


or north side 

ii ■* . , , ■ - -- -r -> and extending in 

laud to the frontiers or Rttnipa, among different ridges of very high 
mountains. It has, till of late, years, belonged to another branch "of 
. theJatnp family; and was, for some time, under the immediate 
of government, when the rents, including the tnunnim 
of family estate, was - ... 


3 ,ooo 


Mad. Ps. 58,000 


But we may confidently reduce the tribute that should in justice or policy 
.or that can in effect be realized from the country, to 25,000 

3d. Priidaporb, 34 miles E. N. E. from Rajemundry, is the capital of the 
principal desmook or farming landholders of the province, named Finraiu 
V. itch err y, though better known to the English under the title of Wpaputty 
Rauze, bestowed on his father by the Nizam, agreeable to the recently assumed 
privilege of the court of Hydrabad thus to confer unsubstantial honours 
This family were first distinguished by government in 1571. When acting as 
servants or managers to the Rheddewars, they made themselves useful in 
disclosing the value, and facilitating the conquest of the country under their 
supsnritendance, and were rewarded first with the farm, and the zemindarrv of 
the pergunnah of Hunoor. But in 1734, the lineal descendant with all the 
collateral branches of the house of VacheVoy to be found, were attainted and cut 
off by kusturn.khan, the provincial aurnildur; and all their rights, p, Gileses 
and effects, whether official or paternal, incurred legal forfeiture to the aetuai 

YOU I1L— io 
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sovereign, Accordingly, the "whole district was put under the immediate 
administration of ftmeepfc, or temporary .Mussulman officers, until the y«'. v i 75 °> 
W l, en ftramut Ulla Khan, at that time aumilbnr, for the private consideration of 
00 OCO rupees, conferred by his proper su omuls, the zemmdarry of Pcadapore, 
on’ Royepenauze, a votyh. of the Vauchevoy family, who kid been concealed 
under the protection of his kinsman, the tatnous \ i/.ieram in Cicar,ole, and who 
now had a prospect of extending his jurisdiction and influence, in quality of 
guardian tp the new desmook. Ni as however afterwards, the |6Qoj 
latter, and hk protector's successor, Gav./eputty, took different parts, nom 
personal animosity to each other, in the contest between the crench and 
English during which Royepperauze was killed.fighting >*n the side 0l , Monsr. 
Confians, in the victory gained by Colonel Ford near Pettapore, at which time 
the present Timrajee, son of the deceased, was only 8 years of age. by what 
means the zeranidarfy might have been confined to this young man, it is need kiss 
to enquire, when the corruption of aumikkrs and the example of his lamer are 
so notoriously known : and when it is remembered how lavish tlm present 
Nizam was when he came to the cirears m i ?Or, with the ambitious views of 
overturning his brother's government, through the pecuniary aid and personal 
attachment which ho might command in return for such employments,.in custri- 
butine them to the highest bidder, or at the recommendation oi Hussein Klwn. 
The district comprises near one half of the whole circar ol Rajemundry, both in 
extent and value, and contains 585 villages under the following pergunnahs : 

(1) Kjmmooh, or Peddapore, of 65 villages, most advantageously 
situated on the Yel-evree, and to the eastward of the lulls, ol the 
same name of Kunnenoor, fertile in rice 

(а) Behoof., of 48 villages, between Redapoiv and the Char Mhat 
zeuniidarry, towards the Godaveri 

(s) Eii.cOTAH, of 90 villages, great and small, in the fertile island of 
Nu mi. The first' suttnuds for this and the following pergummb, 
from the Mustafa Kode Khan aumildar in the year 1697, .from 
Hydrabad ... ••• 

(4) Chagulnauo, of 40 large, and 34 small villages, or pollams, 
exclusive of emuims 

(") Tautf.paut*, iff 71 villages, in the island of Nagur, first conferred 
m zemindarry in 1702,' by Rustum dit Khan, and again under the 
English government in r 7 74 / 5 , yields 

(б) JuNi'i-CoTAiN, two m hals of 48 villages, among the hills, west of 

Sitti.Averum rented for ... 


60,000 


29,000 


35,000 


x 1,000 


38,000 


13,000 


(7) Ingeram and MoormiiUh, of 22 villages, lirsl obtained in 
from the autnildar ... ... ■** 


1 7 ° 5 ' 


10,000 


( 8 ) Mvllrrb, of 20 villages, and rented for 

(9) ParvarOm, a mootah, in the island of Nagur. 

(10) IscARii.LEE, another kiss mutt perguimah 

(n) Mumerivarrum, with the town of Casanaeoras ... 
f x 2) Mundapettah Mooyah 

{1*3) Con ikavooconah Mootah, north of Tootapillee, together with 
dm four preceding, containing 138 villages, were first regularly con¬ 
ferred in 1728 by Abdullah Khan, the A amildar ... 

(14) Totahu.ee, a region or tygers, is a small hilly country 32 miles 
north-west of Pedapc lottapiilee, the inheritance 

of Raj i no the independent Coyewar tribe. In 177b ^ the 

instigation of 'timrajee, this little territory, with the sacrifice of 


5,000 

14,000 

l 2,000 

i a, oco 
20,000 

8,000 
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almost tile whole detachment to the un health mess of the climate, 
was reduced by the English to pay a future tribute to the zemindar 
of Pcddapoie annually of ... ... 7,000 

TOTAL of the Don! buudobust of Jagga putty Ratt/.e 2,61,000 

4th. Char M hal, or Two Pergumiahs Zetnindarry, is surrounded by the 
preceding one of Pedhpore, on the hanks of the Goutumy or northern branch of 
the Godaveri, highly cultivated, and abounding in long cloth and other manu¬ 
factures, and was first erected into a separate desmooky jurisdiction by 
M. Bussey in [753. red by him, under His proper suunuds, in nearly 

equal divisions, at the request of old Vizierain Rauze, on two branches of the 
Gmariumoody family, his own kinsmen ; tho district h therefore composed of 
the two following pergunn&hs : 

(1) Dachi^ varum, or Ramchimderporam, about 16 coss S. E. by East 

from Rajatmindry, was assigned to, and has continued since under 
the immediate zemindarry management of Cacar la moody Ram- 
ebunder Rauze ; contains 35 villages • .*** 2 OjQQO 

(2) Cotah, 20 coss in the same direction nearly from Rajetmuidy, 

and close to the Goutumy, assigned as the zemindarry portion of 
Cacar la moody Vencataputty Rauze, cousin to the former, and though 
containing only 22 large villages, exclusive of pollams, yields a sub¬ 
rent, besides eimurns, saverum charges, of.,.. ... ... 25,000 


45,000 

5th. Perqor is the pergunnah portion of the zemiudarry of Coldindee 
Trippetty Rauze of Moggie tore, in the ctrcar of Rajamuudry. It is divided from 
his ciber possessions dependent on Ellore by the Washeshta, the southern 
branch of the Godaveri, and forms what is properly called the Island of Nagur, 
though the same appellation is more generally applied to the whole insulated 
triangle, between the forks of the Godaveri, and the sea, including the 
perguhriahs of Etacatah, lautepauk, &c. and which space, we before compared 
to the Delta of Egypt, , as resembling it in figure and fertility, and being in like 
manner, formed or intersected by seven branches of a great river, to which the 
names or as many .tutelar, perhaps in both countries derive! from the Sabian or 
planetary divinities,. have been assigned by the superstitious natives. When the 
English were put in possession of (he cirears this [ 606 ] valuable little territory 
was under the desmooky management of Vizieram Rauze, whose predecessor in 
1759, had made some alienations in favour of the Company ; but in 1767, it was 
transferred with 68 villages ol Tautepauk in jageer, to Hussein Ali Khan, and 
on hli death, in like manner as these were bestowed by the English on the 
zemindar of Peddapore, so the district in question was conferred in 1774-5 
on Trippety Rauze. It contains 37 villages, and together with those of 
Vadroopillee and Tautepauk, worth separately 2,000 pagodas, are greatly under¬ 
rated in the Doul bundobust at ... ... "23,000 

6tlu CoacoNnAH, four coss from Rajemundry on the north bank of the 
Godaveri, on the road to Cottapillee N. W. is the pergunnah zemindarry of the 
family. Trippety Rauze, who first obtained desmooky jurisdiction and rights 
from Meer KhalecI Khan (< the aumildar, in 1744, and soon afterwards gave 
an ordinary proof ot Hindoo magnanimity, in putting himself to death for a 
verbal insult offered to huh by Meer Ibrahim, the autmldar’s SO n. His imme¬ 
diate successor, father of the present occupant, fell more gloriously in msq 
m supporting the cause of the French, as actual rulers, against the invasion of 
the Ltigusb, ins distuct consists or 51 villages* ot which 12 on the river side 
15 Mergaputty on an elevated ground, and the remainder, equally divided 
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between Condaputty and Jungleputty, or hilly and woody ground ; its annual 
rental, exclusive of enaums, is ... ... ... ' ... 20i000 

, Pettapore, eight miles E. northerly from Peddapore, from which it 
is divided by the small river Yellerru, and five in the same direction from the 
fort of Samuel Cotab, now the principal garrison of the English in the circar 
of Rajemundry, is the present capital of the zemindarry jurisdiction of Mahaputty 
Ro'-tj Vcltuawar, whose ancestors were established in part of the desutooky as 
early as the reign of Ibrahim Kocitub Shah, after the expulsion of the 
Rheddewars, the ancient proprietors of the country in 1571 ; but this family 
were also involved in the general proscription of Indian landholders under the 
government of Rustum Khan, until the year 1746, when Neladerow, father of 
the present occupant, obtained the farm of Pell afore j and, after an imprison¬ 
ment of four years for non-payment of rent, procured sunnuds for the zemindarry 
on the accession of Nearnut ullah Khan, to the post of aurnittfar. This district 
borders on Cicacole, and contains 146 villages, under the following petgunnah 
divisions; viz. 

(1) Polnaud or Pettapore, of 48 villages, yielding 

(2) Caukinard and Salapah, 25 villages, including the profit 
on salt, produce 

(3) Eicndapoonw, of 35 villages, near Sittiaverum, with salt ... 

(4) Bhebwvarum, near Samuel Cotafi, a kissmut pergunnah, 

13 villages 

(5) Chetloor, a mootah of another pergunnah of 7 villages ... 

(6) J.allipitxee, a third mootah pergunnah of 5 villages 
{7) Kadeam, a fourth mootah of 13 villages ... 

TOTAL gross Rent of Pettapore, exclusive of enaums ... ... 1,15,000 

TOTAL of the Khan Wasool, or first receipts of the circar, entire ... 5,04,052 

Amount of the 3 circars between the rivers Godaveri and Kistna, with 
the other detached dependencies on the subordinate government 
of Masulipatam, brought forward from the preceding account of 
'heir doul ... ... ... ... 8,03,643 

TOTAL Revenue under Masulipatam, rupees 52,30,780, or 

Madras pagodas ... ... ... ‘ ... [3,07,695 

Amount of the circar of Guntour south of the Kistna, brought forward 

rupees 14,04,000 or Madras pagodas ... ... ’ ... 3,51,000 

TOTAL of the five southerly Provinces, rupees 66,34,780, or 

Madras pagodas ... ... ... ... 16,58,695 


60,000 

1 0,000 
12,000 

1 5,000 
4,000 
6,000 
8,000 


CIRCAR. 

CICACOLE, or Kulling, the most northerly and largest of the circars, has 
in like manner as Rajemundry, undergone almost a total change in the deno¬ 
minations, extent, and value of its subdivisions, since tbe first establishment of 
European government:; though less in reality, than apparently, with respect to 
the actual assessment of the country, which was always under Mussulman 
aumildars greatly ueyond the old jumma kaumil or the amount with which they 
were charged, or chose to account for, with the public treasury. In its present 
state, the whole province, as hath already been observed, is unequally divided 
between the superintendence of two subordinate councils, of which the most 
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considerable is that of Vizagapatam on the sea coast, one hundred and seventy 
miles N. E. from Masulipatarn, nearly centrical to all the circars; and exercising 
superior local jurisdiction over the following districts ; viz, 

i st Havij.le of Cicacole, 65 miles N. E. from Vizagapatam, originally 
comprehending all the lands on the sea coast, from the northern extremity or 
Raiemundry to the river of Poondy, was dismembered of so many pergunmhs 
conferred in zemindarfy, oh the desmook of Vizmnagnmi, that in ^58 the 
annual assessment had decreased to rupees 4,27.970. which was little more than 
one half of the old valuation ; and since this last period, it has been curtailed, 
though we believe irregularly, and unconstitutionally, of so large a portion of 
its territory that the remainder is now wholly included in the follow nig pergun- 
nahs, the gross rental of which, being of course greatly diminished through the 
impolitic system of farming the lands, especially to a neighbouring landholder, 
without giving him an interest [667 j in the permanent prosperity ; we shall 
substitute the nei jummabundy clear of all charges, as settled under the , rem.li 
government for the Doul bundubust or present mofussil receipts. 

(0 Havjlle Proper of Cicacole, in its actual 
state, ... ... ... ••• Madras pagodas 

(2) Tilmoor Bomaley Nagricottam and Currickvaba, four per- 
gunnahs tying behind the Haville and Teckaly, or Raganautpoor, 
rated as in 1785, at . 

{3) Now vara salt farms to the north near Poondy 

(4) Cassimcotah Havillee, 18 miles S, W. from the port of 

Vizagapatam ... ... ... 

(5) V iz ag a pat am sea port and farms, including also rupees 500, 
paid as a peshcush, or otherwise by the port of Eimlipatam 


35> 123 


J 7.75° 
7 , 396 * 

9. 8 99a 


1,0 742- 


TOT AE Havtllee carried forward, rupees 3.84,970 ... Madras pagodas 71,342^ 

The rents of Cicacole arc paid in silver rupees, there being little or no 
gold in circulation in the circar; but for the sake of uniformity, and a compari¬ 
son with the other provinces, the revenue is here stated in Madras pagodas of 
4 rupees each. 

2d. Jaepoor, about 104 miles west from Cicacole, and of that distance, 
forty beyond Saloor Gaut; among the hills is the capital of a tributary raje 
called also Nyndapore, which lyeth nearer to the W, southerly 20 miles, the 
poor remains of the extensive territorial inheritance once enjoyed by the 
Rajepoot family of Vickerum Deo, the actual representative, lineally descended 
from Vistna Deo, the last great prince of the house of Cajeputty, who in 1571, 
united under his sceptro all the ancient domains of the kings of Orissa. This 
barren and unhealthy principality, in its limited modern extent, is bounded on 
the west by Buster or Bussdero, the country of the independent rajah Derriao 
Sing, of Goondwannah, which being laterally situated among several ranges of 
high impassable hills, and about 80 miles in length, in a N. E. or S. W. direction, 
by 40 in breadth, forms a very secure barrier on the side of Berar, where the 
Marhaltas, in taking possession of Chanda, the Torrner inheritance of the 
Goondwannah family, might otherwise and without the cession of Saloor Gaut, 
the only known pass through which they entered the circars in 1:754, be deemed 
formidable neighbours, jazepoor, to the south, borders on Rum pa, and to the 
north joins the tributary munnims of two other branches of the royal family of 
Orissa; -the one, Gajeputty, settled in Kimedy, and the other, Persotim Deo 
in Kalolimdi, lying farther to the N. W. dependant on Chatesguir, To the east, 
this district extended far into the plains of Cicacole, until the year 1743, when 
old Vizieram Rauze begun to make incroachments, and was so successful under 
the political favour of Bussey, as to wrest almost the whole of the low fertile 
portion of the country from its original proprietor, and obtain from 
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his patron, sunnuds for the zetnindarry of it, on the footing of his other 
possessions, when a new revolution transferred the sovereignty of all these 
provinces to the English, Sitteram, the brother and manager of the 
present zemindar of' Vizunagrum, an artful, intelligent, ambitions man, 
neglected not the opportunity of obtaining a renewal of the family grant 
of the jurisdiction, or rights of saverum, over the recently conquered 
pergunnahs of Nutidapore. Accordingly in r;6S, perhaps inadvertently, though 
at the same time agreeable to the spirit of true and necessary policy, the claims 
of Vizeranv to a landed desmooky income of 24,000 rupees per annum, issuing 
from the rents of the dismembered portion of Vickeram Dess’s country, and 
other territorial acquisitions hereafter more particularly to he spec hied, were 
admitted, and we conceive firmly established during the life of the actual 
incumbent, by which act the districts in question were formally, as they were 
before virtually, annexed to the other dominions of Britain, and of course 
subjected to the same provincial rule of government. But in 1775, the restless 
Sitteram, under various pretences of employing the Company’s anus, made 
further encroachments on the raje of Jaepcior; and through the. conduct and 
gallantry of the English commander, who penetrated to the capital of this 
principality, still continues to levy in the pature of a tribute, for which he is 
accountable to his employers, from Vickeram Deo, the reigning sovereign of a 
mountainous region, valued in the whole in its present, reduced state, at three 
lacks of rupees annually, for the following inconsiderable portions of it, more 
recently and thus imperfectly subdued; viz. Nairamapatum, Raigur Singa- 
porarn, and Veessahi, Cotah, from 36 to 64 coss N. W. together with; the 
districts of Gundaporam, which having been dismembered on a former occasion 
by Sitteram, from the territory of Kimedy, was exchanged in 1771, for Saloor, 
in which is the famous gaut or pass of the same name, or as sometimes called 
Saureacca, before dependent on Japoor; the whole estiridaterl in the gross, at a 
lack of rupees, but actually yielding a precarious tribute from the ancient 
sovereign, of ... ... ... ... ... ro,ooo 

3d. K.lmkdy, 50 miles N. E. by N. from the town of Cicacole, is the 
capital of another tributary, but more accessible dependent principality, vested 
in rajah of the royal family of Orissa, who actually hears the titular designation 
of that antient house, under the proper name of Gajepuity Deo, through the 
refractory imprudence of Narrain Deo, father of the present occupant, in 
opposing the Company’s authority. During the war with Nizam Ali in r767-S» 
almost the whole country was over-run by the English arms, and the proprietor 
being expelled, was in danger of losing for ever the family inheritance; and 
though this object hath ever since been the favourite policy, and constant aim 
of Sitteram Rauze, as a necessary attainment to accomplish his own ambitious 
views of aggrandizement and unrivalled preeminence, yet the lenity and virtue 
of British government have hitherto preserved the rights and privileges annexed 
to this little territory entire, in lineal [668] succession, to the lawful heir, with 
the exception of the districts of Gundaporam a Eremundlelum, valued tit 
60,000 rupees. Nevertheless, the remainder still yields a gross revenue of two 
lacks, of which perhaps the public, either in policy or justice, should not claim' 
more than one half, being ... ... <>• 25,000 

4th. TsckalV, 43 miles N. E. from Cicacole on the sea coast, entirely 
reduced, serving, and necessarily, under complete subjection to the English 
government, as being situated in the line of communication between the northern 
and southern divisions of Cicacole, is, as it may in fact continue to be, the 
inheritance of Jagget Deo, another descendant of the royal family of Orissa, but 
more immediately branching from that of ICimcdy. The district yields a lack 

of rupees; hut if the proprietor is to be-supported in princely grandeur, the 
tribute cannot with propriety bs increased beyond ... 10,000. 

5th. VfztANAGRU m 3S miles west southerly from Cicacole, and nearly the 
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Same distance northerly from Vmgfljjia&m, is the capital, not only of the largest 
clesmooky jurisdiction in this, but, comparatively with districts held under a 
similar tenure, throughout all the Northern drears, and at present, as has been 
since the establishment of the British government, through the extreme favour 
and indulgence of the Company, vested in form, or b\ sufferance, in Vkeram 
Rauze Red tie war, adopted in 1759, hy the widow of old Vizieram, from a 
collateral branch of the Pttossaputty family, on a failure of the direct line, at the 
decease of Gajeputty her son ; while the office of zeminder virtually, and in fact 
with extraordinary, if not unconstitutional powers, has; at the same time 
exclusively and almost uninterruptedly been exercised by Sitteram Rauze the 
elder, but half brother of the nominal occupant. In general, the history of all 
the Rauzees, or tribe of Raohewar in the ci rears, trace their origin to a depen 
dunce on the ancient: rajahs of tfr< ter as chelaks or favoured slaves, 

managers talookdats, or renters of the subdivisions of the sovereign domain ; 
and such also, was the rise of all the other petty holders of land existing in this 
province, whether descended from the Velma wars of Telinga, or natives of the 
soil itself, properly called Oria. But the fa truly now under consideration, are 
an exception to this genealogical rule; for they are at least forei: with 

respect to Cicacole. The first of them on record, was Madavaratha, who 
inhabited a smalt village in the Condapillee ciruar, called Puossanutty, afterwards 
retained as the local patrimony of the family ; when in 16;, 1 , Shere Mahomed 
Khan was sent by Abdullah Kootub Shah from Hydraba 3 , as aumildar, or 
provincial governor of all the maritime dependencies north of the Kistna. The 
following year, this man engaged in the sebundy train of the Mussulman deputy, 
accompanied his master to Cicacole, and in 1655 was rewarded for services 
which were not, throughout, worthy of being recorded, with the farm or rental 
of two irootalis <<f the pergunnah of Bogapoor, where from henceforth he fixed 
his residence, for the annual sum of, rupees, 5,207 and a frat '.ion. From this 
time forward, under three irregular succession- of the race of Paossaputty, they 
acquired, through the favour of eight succeeding aumildars, at different periods, 
and in greater or smal'kr portions, down to the ) ear 1734, almost the whole of 
their original rightful zemindariy in its present extent of four pergunnahs, 
ribered from tbi ■ ee lauds of the,drear, and rated in the antiquated 
jumma kaurnit of the Kootub Shahy, at only T^a, 157 rupees. .At the last- 
mentioned period, the famous Viaicram, having 'dispatched by poison, in the 
district of Vizianagur, in the division of Jehapoor, his cousin Sitteram, who had 
received investiture as heir of line to Madavarama, of the Bogapoor desnrooky, 
seized the family rights, and, through the corruption of JafTier^Ali Khan, in 1741 
allowed to exercise the public office to which they were annexed; having 
removed the zemindavry residence to its present site of Vizianagrum, so called 
either from his proper name, or the place of his fo» 1 ■ ode in the division of 
Icbapoor. About this time, it was that the same ambition which prompted 
Vizt-ram to commit parricide, and led him more naturally to encroach on the 
civil rights of neighbouring landholder? weaker than himself, in which he was 
politically supported by the aumildar, until the greater part of the territories 
of Margool, Singrecotah, and Nundapoor, was added to his former possessions ; 
but not being with equal policy checked in his career of power, and made 
sensible of his own dependence on superior authority, he punished, very properly, 
as an example to future rulers, the negligence, corruption, or inability of the 
government that cheiisht.d him, hy being principally instrumental to the revolu* 
tion in favour of the French in 1753, in like manner as his son and successor, 
mx years afterwards, on similar grounds, added in the expulsion or his benefactors 
to bring about another change, which might be no loss favourable to the 
interested views of an ambitious powerful subject. This zeroindary, so extensive 
as generally described, has been acquired under such various rulers of civil or 
political right, and comprehends so many scattered inferior territorial imi.idic 
Lions, which, as they were before, should perhaps still, in justice and propriety 
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be considered as separate and wholly independent of each other, that it must 
be impossible, from rather imperfect materials, and a very limited local know¬ 
ledge, to exhibit a connected accurate view v>f the whole in its real present state, 
especially as all and singular landed rights privileges, or civil jurisdiction, as 
have been, can legally, by custom or in form, be claimed or vested in the 
zemindar of Vizianagrum, could only be derived under sanction of the actual 
Government, by a renewal or confirmation of former grants or other sunnuds 
entirely novel, and which being yet unpublished, have the nature, extent, and 
validity of Vizi cram Rawze’s pretensions to any territorial or desmooky 
jurisdiction (excepting tlte three districts of Nppdapore Singrecntah, mid 
Margpol, of which the saverums are supposed to have been regularly assigned 
to him), matters of the greatest uncertainty and doubt. We have, therefore, 

been under the necessity of recurring to the period of 
sic in orig. M. Bussy’s government in 1758, to determine the points 

in question, as they were then fixed, substituting, 
however, from later and equally authentic information, a /core competent 
valuation of the [ 669 ] lands than is stated in the hustaboods or gross rental 
formed by that able financier, of the whole zemindarry, as it was conferred at that 
time, under his proper sunnuds, on Gazeputty Rauze, the son of Vizieram, 

tst. Talooksh Kudeicm, or original zemindarry possessions, dependant 
on Vizianagrum, dismembered from the ancient Havillee lands by different 
aumildars, in small portions, be twee tv the year 1655 and r 7 4 r , and formed into 
on<- desmooky jurisdiction, continued by successive administrations, in chosen 
or approved members of the Poossaputty family, and consisting of the following 
Pergunnahs, all in the neigh bond rood of the capitals of the district and province, 
assessed, in M. Bussy’s rent-roll, for the sums here set down in rupees, in 
contradistinction to the more recent valuation, in pagodas, which we follow, as 
the most perfect, to complete our Doul bundobust of the Circar.;; viz, 

(1) Potnook, of 8S villages, exclusive of enaums, saverums, etc., 
valued by Hussy at ... Rupees 1,20,000, in 1758; mid by 
Matthews, in 1775, from village accounts, at ... Pagodas 50,000 

(a) Bag a took, of 44 villages ... Rupees 40,000 ... Pagodas 20,000 

<3> Diova filler, 44 villages ... Rupees 80,000 ... Pagodas 25,000 

(4) Gundrere, 44 villages ... Rupees 50,000 ... Pagodas 20,000 


Rupees 2,90,000 ... Total assess¬ 
ment of Bussy, 

2nd. Talookea Juoeed, or new possessions, for the most part 
conquered, as they were first bestowed by M. Bussy about the year 
1756, in zemindarry tenure of Vizieram Rauze Munnim Sultan : 

(1) VoDDAUnSL Pergunnah, near Cossim Cotah, and 

dismembered from the antient Havillee, assessed by 
Bussy for, rupees r,20,000; but estimated by Mat¬ 
thews, at ... ... ... Pagodas 81,250 

(2) Coormum, another pergunnah of the Havillee, 

rated by the former, .with its salt, at to,000 rupees ... 3,000 

(3) Laveroo, with the following pergunnah, dismem¬ 
bered from Cheeparapillee of Dhoomunt Row, about 

12 coss north, rated 18,000 rupees ... ... 4,500 

(4) Sambham, which, as not being specified by 

Matthews, we shall state at Bussy's valuation ... 11,250 

(5) Binstipatam Port, Arc. exclusive of the tribute 

under the Havillee farms, 20,000 rupees ... 5.000 

(6) Conaka Port, including salt works ... ... 6,500 

(7) Po ON REM URRA Port, and salt, part of Cosstmcotah 
Havillee, in Bussy’s time valued at, rupees 40,000 ; in 

*775. at *- ... ... ... 7 , 5 °° 
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(S) Pjentah Srema, or Pergunnah, with the two 

following, near Cossirn Cotah ... ... 3,500 

(9) Valmunchklly Pergunnah, yielding ... ... 2,000 

(10) I'un j edart, 00, a mootah pergunnah ... ... r,ooo 

(u) Loavah Turref, or kissmut pergunnah to Bahoo 

Bahmdor ... ... ... ... 2,000 

(12) Cokda Cakloo, two pergunrtahs near Cossirn Cotah 5,250 

(13) Coovarah, &c. villages, valued at ... ... 500 

(14I Banda par, Vermaloor, &c. 4 villages ... 1,250 

(15) Luckwarup Cotah, supposed formerly to have 

belonged to a branch of the Rungarow family, situated 
about 10 coss west of Vizianagrum ... ... 10,000 

(r6) ' Bobh.ee, the zemindarry once of Rangarrow 
Velmawar, the only one of this tribe, and of note, in 
the province ; dispossessed in 1756 by Bnssy. The heir 
of line, still a prisoner at Viziagrum, the next of kin, 
settled at Damapet, situated 20 coss northerly from 
Vizianagrum, and composed of the following Per- 
gunnahs: 

t, Rajam, worth ... Rupees 30,000 

2. Cottah, rated ... ... 70,000 

3, Villages dependent on Robilee ... 80,000 


Bussy’s valuation ... Rs. r,80,000 

But, according to Matthews ... Pagodas 75,000 

(17) Savar, or land customs, punehait or tints duties 
on ophium, tobacco, A':, and rent of mango trees, 
valued ... ... ... ... 18,000 

TOTAL of Talookeh Judeed, according to M. 

Bussy’s Rent-roll, in 1758, was, rupees 6, r 1,000 ; 
but agreeable to General Matthews’ valuation in 
* 7 7 5 > some of the same districts as before 
stated, a difference of 3,39,000 rupees must be 
added, to make up the account of the present 
statement, being ... ... Pagodas 


8 ? 


2.37.5CO 


3d. Talook. eh Mh A t? amines, or pergunnahs of neighbouring 
zemindars, for which Vizieram Rauze, having become security for 
the annual rent, were [ 670 ] even considered, in Bussy’s time, 
as dependent on his jurisdiction ; of these, the most considerable are, 
(t) Nundapoor Dependencies, lying to the east of the Hills, and 
from 40 to 60 miles west of Cicacole, taken originally from 
vassals of Vickeram Deo : 

1. Palconda, to Rambudda Rauze, valued 

by Bussy at 70,000 ; by Matthews, at 
one lack and half ; and put down 
at ... ... Pagodas 23,500 

2. Veeracotam, to Vizieram Rauze ... 5,000 

3. Coorpan, to Sitteram Rauze, by Bussy, 

50,000 rupees; Matthews ... 25,000 

4. Saloor, to Scirias Rauze, in 1758 rated 

for 15,000 rupees; now ... 10,000 

5. Belgaum and Narsapore, in 1758 for 

15,000 rupees; now ... ... 10,000 

6. Ragoolvulta, as in 1758 ... ... 3,750 




vol. in.—n 
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7. Muchwab, as 1111758 ... ... 2,000 

8. Rumpelly and Perara ... 7,000 

9. Teada, by Bussy, 20,000 rupees; and 

in 1775 *** ■" * 7 * 5 ^® 

TOTAL in Bussy’s time Rupees 2,17,000 
but, according to Matthews, in 1775 Pagodas 1,02,750 
{2) Sinowakkepetar, or Singrugtab, about 12 coss west 
from Vizenagram, taken from Mooky Gaze put Rauze, 
including the mootahs of Aulvmh Rolli, and Doora- 
ptllee, rated by Bussy at, rupees 1,00,000, but by 
Matthews ... *•* 5 °) co ° 

(3) Margool, south-west from Vizianagrum about 
1 25 coss, taken from Longabopetty, and with the two 

preceding districts, granted in zemindarry in 1768 to 
Vizieram Rauze, with a saverum of 24,000 rupees, or, 
valued by Bussy in 1758, at, rupees 1,10,000; but, by 
Matthews, including the tribute Byrobopetty of 
Golconda ... ... *>• >•* 5 0 ) 000 

(4) Bundoofillee, taken from Dhoomunt Row, valued 

in 1758 for 25,000 rupees ; now ... ... 5 > 000 

(5) Peuagaree Nerwah and Verja Gurrab, taken from 
‘ Muring Row ; rated by Bussy 35,000 rupees; and 

in 1775 ••• 5 > 000 

(6) G0PAUi.pn.Li1E and Buw ringhy, taken from Baboo 
Balender, famous in history of Oria j in 1758, worth 

25,000 rupees; now ... 10,000 

(7} Cott a poll A m 1 by Bussy, 20,000 rupees ; now ... 6,250 

(8 ) Ezemundel, dismembered from Kimedy ... 4,000 

TOTAL, as assessed in 1758 ... 

Rupees 5,22,000; corrected by Mr. Matthews 
4th. Talookek Ze brer dusty, or lands recently seized without 
any authority, and held rather through the inattention, than intended 
favour of government: 

(1) Wooratla, &c. four pergunnahs, between Cossim Cotah, the 
Hills, and the Sitteaveram or Goliuda rivers, 30 coss south of 
Vizagapatam, belonging to the Havillee Lands, let to Timrajee 
Vacheroy in 1750, before his restoration to the zemindarry of 
Peddapore, afterwards farmed by Hyder Kooli Khan, and in 
1758 to Gajeputty Raje, for the net sum to be paid into the 
treasury of, rupees 1,43,000, besides 30 game each of 7 ordinary 
candies of paddy, estimated at, rupees 8,000 ; hut, according to 
the more adequate valuation of Matthews, the four pergunnahs 
yield as follows: 

1 Woorootla, on the Punda river ... *8,750 

a. Cotacotab, 3 coss higher up ... 6,250 

3. Mulgopauk, near Cossim Cotah i 5 i°°° 

4. Uppalum Ryarum, 30 coss south on 

both sides of the Pondere river ... **> 75 ° 


2,33,000 

S)®5*S 00 


TOTAL of Woorotla ... Pagodas 51,750 
(2) Ankapillee, the zemindarry of Poykaroo Rachewar, 
surnamed Appalee, 42 miles south of Vizianagram, and 
4 north of Cossim Cotah ; in 1758, yielded net to the 
public treasury 82,734 rupees, besides 500 garce of 
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paddy, valued at, rupees 12,000 more. In 1769, after 
having cut off all tbe males of the family, as commonly 
supposed, Sitteram Rauze became security for, or 
rather levied, the rents, moderately valued, as follows t 
r, Ankapillee and Milpauk, &c. ... a?,.? 00 

2 , Sittiaverum ... ••• 7 » 5 °° 

3, Doodigul, 38 coss south ... <*• 3 > 2 5 ° 

(3) Talooks of Mujuadars and Enaumdars, dispersed 
' throughout this Carcar, and being perhaps fraudulent 
alienations, were assessed by Bussy, in 1758, rupees 
54,539, including a nuzzeranah of rupees 39,910 ; and 
though General Matthews states a lack and a half on 
this account, we take the former 


3 , 8 5 ° 


13.635 


TOTAL of Unauthorized Possessions 

TOTAL of the zemindarry of Vizianagrum in Bossy’s hustabood 
account in 1758, at rupees 18,Sr,539 i ^General Matthews’ 
account in 1775, stated at rupees 27,43,000, and in the present 
Doul bundobust, exclusive of Verkeram Deo’s tribute of 40,000 

Rupees 27,36,540; or Madras pagodas 
TOTAL Revenue of the Vizagapatam division of the Circa v of 
Chicacole, according to Matthews, 32,43,000; but by this 
account.reduced to rupees 32,21,510, or ... Madras pagodas 


[671] 


1,03.635 


6 , 89,*35 

s A>5,377s 


GAN JAM on the sea-coast, near the N. E. extremity of this a.ud all the 
Northern circars, at the distance of 187 miles from Vizagapatam, 357 from 
Masulipatam, 650 from Madras, 373 from Calcutta, and only 245 from Jell as ore, 
the present boundary of Bengal towards the Marbatta division of Orissa, is the 
regular pentagon fort and capital of the lesser northern division of Chicacole, 
commonly called Ichapoor, in’ the country of Orta, under the superintendance 
of a chief and council, and subdivided as follows : 

(1) HavilleE, rated in M. Pussy’s Jummabundy of 1758, at . 
rupees 1,76,141; yields now to the public, clear of charges ; viz. 

J. Ichapoor, 31 miles southerly from 
Ganjam, including the sayer or land 
customs, and arrack farms ... 1 5 » 5 °° 

2, Papacouda, pergunnah, rented for ... 14,300 

3. Terrestaun, or low grounds of Ganjarn, 

formed into a pergunnah, and, with 

the sayer ... 6,300 

4, Monhedery, 23 miles southerly 4 , 5 °° 

5. Aska, pergunnah, about 39 miles west..,* 3,000 

6. Baraia, near Ichapoor, southerly ... 2,200 

7. Munsoor Cotah, 12 miles south ... 2,000 

8 , Couriah, pergunnah or mootah ... 1,500 

9, Sayer, or sea and river customs of 

Ganjam ... 2 , 5 °° 

TO FAL of the Havillee Farms 

Madras Pagodas ... 51,800 

(2) VrziANAOua, about 50 miles west of the capital of a 
small principality, among the hills; united, till lately, 
in the person of Bheem Deo, another descendant of the 
royal family of Orissa; now divided pretty equally 
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between Mumides and Jaggernaut Deo, sons to the 
former occupant, the latter residing at the foot of 
Pertabgeery. The whole district may be worth 
!,20,000 rupees ; was assessed by Bussy, in 1758, for a 
tribute of rupees 84,4-54- But until this, with all the 
numerous petty munnims in the division of Ganjam, 
be reunited under one head as formerly, and the 
person thus acting destitute of all pretensions of his 
own, the mere officer of government, which necessarily 
excludes every branch of the royal family of Gajeputty, 
we cannot realize, whatever may be the just or 
necessary demands of the public from this raje, more 
than 


15,000 


T, 


2 . 


(3) Munnims, or Jungle possessions, situated partly in the plain, 
nnd partly among the boundary northern and westerly hills, held 
by petty warrior proprietors of the Candiat or warlike tribe, 
formerly the servants or vassals of the Gajeputty family: and 
never reduced before the era of the French government, though 
then and ever since only partially so, by reason of the unhealthi- 
ness of their dwelling places. All these taken together, may be 
estimated at eight and half lacks of rupees; but perhaps, never 
will yield to government a greater revenue than M. Bussy’s 
assessment of 1758 ; viz. 

Mopery, eight coss south, the most 
centrical, to control the rest, under 
Varraindar, assessed for 
Coomsur, 50 miles west-northerly, 
under Kissenbunje, increase of 
20,000 rupees on Bussy’s rent 
Callicotah, to Sam pet Sing Burjah, 
near the Chilcu ... 

Daracotah, to Rajendra Sing Burjah... 

Atgurrah to Hurry Chunder, valued at 
Sigur to Hurry Kissen Sing, rated at 
Suringy to Hurry Chunder, assessed for 
Souzernh to Rai Sing, 60 miles N. VV. 
extremity... 

Beredy to Martah, near Ganjam 
Paloor to Gajender, also near Ganjam 
Houmah to Santerou, originally to the 
former ... ... ... 

Burragurr, to Pertnanaud Sing ; this, 

with all the preceding munnims, 

except Mohery, lying between the 
sea and Souzerah, to the north of the 
Rooshcoila, or river of Ganjam, on 
the frontier of the Marhatta division 
of Orissa ... ... 

Cbigutty, to Rawal Rao, between 
Mohery and Vizianagrum 
Jerridah to Santerow, further south ... 

Jellantra to Cbowbao, South-west range 
Mundesau to Rajamany, near Kimedy 
Terlah to Ragonaut Soor ; ‘this and the 
four preceding munnims in the 
range of hills south-west from 


4 * 

5 - 

6 . 

7- 

8 . 

9* 

10. 

11. 
1 2. 


15,000 


14,500 

74,600 
r r,8oo 
13,000 

3 > 50 ° 

4,5 00 

75° 

1,500 

1,000 

200 


66,800 


[ 672 | 


*3- 

14. 

* 5 - 

76. 

17 - 


3,000 


74,000 
2,goo 
S>7°° 
7. 2 5° 
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GarijfUn, and from 20 to 35 miles 
from the sea-coast ... ... 5*^5° 

18, liurah Singy to Neel Kliaut, near ditto i,aoo 


1,20,250 


£,87.05° 


TOTAL of Gan jam Division, rupees'! 

7,48,200 or ... Madras Pagodas,I 
TOTAL Revenue of the Ctrcar of Chicacole rupees 39,69,710, 

or .. ... ... ... Madras pagodas 9,92,427-3 

Amount of the revenue of the four Provinces, under Masulipatam, 

brought forward ... rupees 52,30,780, or Madras pagodas 13,07,695 

TOTAL gross rent of all the Circars at present under the English 
jurisdiction, being, exclusive of Saverums and Fnaums rupees 
92,00,490, or ... ... ... Madras pagodas , 23,00,12211, 

Amount of Gun tour, brought forward ... rupees 14,04,000 j 

under the Nizam ... ... ••• •*• : 3,51,000 

TOTAL of the Doul bundobust of the Northern Circars, exclusive i 
of the zeniindary freehold estates and alienations to Bramins or 1 
Peons, ... Es. 1,06,04,490, or ... Madras pagodas 26,51,122^ 


The original accounts and authorities on which the preceding Statement 
Documents which an- of the gross Revenue collected from the Northern 
thcoticate the preceding circars is founded, may be considered in the following 
Statement, ord^r, 

1st. The J amnia Kautntl, or complete standard assessment of the Deccan 
began by Moorshed Kooli Khan in 11654, °n the principle of Toorell Mull’s 
original Rent-roll of Proper Hindostan, and finally terminated for the six 
southern soubahs by lire emperor Alemgeer, in the year 1687. This account 
was obtained immediately from the dufter of the Nizarnut; but it is so 
common, and of such universal use, that either in whole or in part, it must be 
in the hands of every man skilled in the finances of the country ; accordingly 
there is not a despandeah employed throughout the Peninsula, and worthy of 
holding his office, who cannot repeat at least as much of it, as regards the 
particular district of his own superintcndance : and many persons, entirely 
unconnected with the business of revenue, are in possession of the whole 
unmutilated i.i detail, by the extract: published in Mr. Orrne’s Historical 
Fragments. The manuscript procured for him of the subdivisions and terri¬ 
torial income of the Deccan, appears evidently to be no other than a copy of 
the jumma kaumil, with geographical illustrations drawn out for the use of 
M. Pussy, under the inspection of Hyda Jung, while he had access to the public 
records about the year 1756 f and perhaps carried about by one of the dispersed 
followers of the French chief after the national overthrow in India, until it 
accidentally fell, several years afterwards, into the hands of an English 
commander in one of the Northern provinces of Hindostan. We have already 
on different occasions, explained the nature and utility of this famous rent-roll, 
and endeavoured to shew, that though everywhere indespensibly necessary 
to ascertain even the present political circumstances of the country ; yet with 
respect to the actual amount of the revenues of the circars, it is chiefly 
applicable to, and comes nearest the modern valuation of those south of the 
Godaveri. Some very intelligent men have, however, suggested a doubt 
whether the population and more useful arts, in all these provinces, may not 
have been on the decline, since the commencement of European administra¬ 
tions ; and that consequently, the ancient rental may exceed what, on the 
same principle of taxation, should now be. exacted from the landholders. 
These would be most extraordinary unaccountable facts, if they could be 
brought within proof: and, however mortifying to the pride of the highest 
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civilization, should be fully displayed, as touching national prosperity, and 
the general interest of mankind. For if, after a lapse of two centuries, (in 
course of which such an amazing revolution has taken place all over the 
world in the relative decreasing worth of specie, and m particular such 
prodigious advantages as already set forth, have been almost exclusively 
acquired ami enjoyed by the inhabitant! of the eirears, through the channels 
of commerce) it should appear that a pecuniary estimate of the lands made 
with all possible acknowledged exactness, antecedently to that period, be too 
hisdi in proportion to Uie actual produce of the coi|jtry, or the medium by 
which it is rated, depending on the mass of gold and silver currency_ in 
circulation; if above all, it should be found the violent sauguuiary-despotism 
of the Mahomeditns, who have ruled universally and uninterruptedly [ 673 ] 
all these provinces for ages past (holding in fhe most unqualifies debasing 
slavery the native, inoffensive Hindoos, composing at least nine-tenths of the 
whole body of the people, and including every class of industrious subjects) 
proved more favourable to population, agriculture, manufactures, and com¬ 
merce, than a government the freest and most liberal and lenient, existing 
perhaps, at present, even in a more enlightened part of the wurla, in a time of 
the most profound tranquillity and abundant prouuce respectively of the 
country under consideration, than of Christians; Humanity mutilated so lui 
with one of its best precepts, “ increase and multiply/’ as to reject the 
example of Mussulman tyranny, found experimentally thus to answer so 
e(factually the great ends of society, we should at least have the satisfaction 
to know the chief impediment to the attainment of all these grand political 
desiderata, formin z together the basis, as generally understood, of national 
power, wealth, and grandeur. But this would be more than a paradox ; it 
would be a solecism in reason, and could only be admitted, under a total 
ignorance of existing circumstances, or from a partial observation ot the 
wretched state of those districts denominated Havillee, rented so improvident^ 
to mere temporary, needy, and unqualified fairneis, for certainly the popula¬ 
tion has increased, and ait the atfts of civilization have.been improved through¬ 
out all the Northern circars, under the influence of the British government, 
though these will be never made beneficial to the state, nor carried to the 
greatest possible height, on the present corrupt, dangerous, and oppressive 
system of usurped, indefinite, uncon turn led zemmdarry administration ; but 
that the jumma kaumil falls greatly short of the amount of the revenue now 
actually collected on the same financial principles, as were laid down m the 
formation of that original antiquated assessment, has been more positively 
proved. Admitting the authenticity of the account following next in order 
and on which more especially depends the verification of our statement, 

being, 

2nd. I'He DbulBumlobust, or sub-rental of the three middle circars, on 
a medium of the ten years, preceding 1769, formed under the absolute authority 
of a Mussulman aumildar, aided with all the acuteness, intelligence, aiw 
irresistible influence of a Brarnin, atones dewan, seushtedar, and principal 
mutseddy, feared for his knowledge and abilities by such o. lus own tribe as 
were most prone to chicanery, but popular amongst all, for the extreme of _a 
virtue rarely possessed in moderation by a Hindoo, profuse liberality ; this 
man, whose name is Vencatram, a native of Conjeveram, was grown old in 
practical finance before the deprivation of his office in consequence oE the 
revolution, which transferred the reins of administration from his own and 
superior hands into those of the English, through the immediate effective 
agency of Togure Pundit, his disciple; but by the death of his master Hussein 
A 1 U in 177'r, and through his own extravagance, or an improvident turn ot 
inind, fell into such indigence as to become a pensioner on the bounty of his 
successor in power, for a family subsistence in an allotment of abouttorty 
acres of land near Yamarum, six coss north of Masulipatara in the pergunnah 
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Inacotab, undeif the denomination of an enaum, or charitable donation. As 
however he could not brook being indebted for his own personal expenses to 
his successor, nor to act in an inferior office, tendered to him in a place where 
he had before appeared, as principal, he accepted of an offer made by Sitteram 
Hanze, to be employed as peshcar for the districts of Chicaeole under the 
zemindarry of Vizianagrum; and in 1779 embraced a similar proposal from 
Mahomed Taje a deen, aumildar of Guntour, when he may be supposed to 
have completed his financial, by a particular local knowledge, of all the 
Northern circars. The vicissitudes of his fortune, brought him at length into 
the service of the author of this tract, whose curiosity being excited to make 
the inquiry, from the uncommon intelligence ha discovered respecting the 
state ol the country, learnt so much of !m- private history from many living 
evidences, 

That the circumstance of Vencatrnm’s former situation Fully enabled 
him to ascertain, with the most minute accuracy, the gross revenues of the 
districts, included in the rental now in question, no one will doubt, who knows 
the unlimited power of a Mussulman delegate authorising such an investiga¬ 
tion to be made, and the personal influence of a B ram in, officially heard of the 
different members of his last acting in the capacity of despandeahs, the only 
native accountants and keepers of all the provincial records, or who has heard 
that Jonguee Pundit, this man’s successor, received a yearly pension of about 
twenty thousand pounds from the zemindars of Rajemundry alone, for 
relinquishing a part of the public authority annexed to the serishtedarry ; or 
that the same Joriguees inheritor still receives from the Company five thousand 
ids more as dewan or interpreter, while his superior, the English chief and 
high representative of government, is not allowed a fourth of the same income. 
But the authenticity of the particular account itself, thus exhibited as 
genuine, must in a great measure rest on probable circumstances, until the 
inquiries of the committee of circuit, or local knowledge of others, allowed to 
be skilled in the finances of the country, bring the truth to light. All that 
we have to say on the subject, that it bore the marks of originality, and even 
of the chequered vagrant life of its owner, on whose part there were no 
apparent inducement to attempt deception, for he neither could have expected, 
nor did receive, any reward for bringing it forward ; which was merely a 
matter of chance, occasioned by a reference to satisfy some inquiries on 
points beyond the scope of his memory; and being arrived at that time of 
life, when all the passions of a man, except avarice, are generally dormant, it 
is not likely that he had any personal malice to gratify ; 'while the utmost of 
his ambition, after having outlived the vigour of his faculties, and being long 
since disencumbered of his Family, may be naturally supposed limited to a 
bare subsistence for himself individually. If these testimonies should not 
be thought sufficient, Vencatrammay yet live a few years to answer, viva voce, 
in his own behalf; but we have [ 674 ] indicated more minutely his family 
dwelling-place, in the event of his being called on ; less in the certainty 
of finding him there, than to prevent, through the liberal humanity of English 
Superijatendants, the sequestration of a miserable, perhaps an unauthorized 
enaum, which might otherwise inevitably be the consequences of incurring the 
resentment of his Bramin brethern in office. 

3d. An English manuscript relative to the circars, in great part confirms 
the justness of tbepreceding document. We know not, with certainty, the 
Author of this piece, which was written in the year 1772-3, and professedly 
for the information of Mr. Duprfe, while in the government of Fort St. 
George ; but from the uncommon and practical know ledge it discovers of the 
Finances, dr political state of the country, it may with confidence" be said to 
be the production of some gentlemen long resident, and high in office, within 
the dependencies of Masulipatam, who only wanted original'historical intelli¬ 
gence, with a true understanding of the forms and rights of government, alone 
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to be acquired through the medium of the Persian language, to be perfect 
master of the subjects brought into discussion. Between the sum total of 
gross revenue here exhibited for the three middle circars, being pagodas of 
9,96,020, and that of Vencatram’s doul bundobust 11,63,195 pagodas, there 
is a difference of 1,67,175; but as this deficiency in the former account, is 
owing to a notoriously undervalued rental Of the four larger zemindarries of 
Pcddapore, Pettapore, Nujerc, and Muglettore, it serves rather to establish 
the authenticity of the latter statement ; while a similar partial amount of 
22,00') pagodas, in the estimate of Vencatayloo’s meerassy, betrays the channel 
through which the misinformation of our English authors has proceeded. 

4th. /I Hustahood account of the village of lands of Rajemundry in detail, 
formed in the year 1758, by order of the French government, in exceeding 
greatly the medium valuation of Veneatram for the same drear, if it does not 
authenticate so much of the doul bundobust itself, proves at least tho 
moderation of the .scale on which this assessement has been formed. 

5th. Teshkhees Jummabundy of the whole circars Cicacole, concluded for 
the Fussultce year 1167, under the auspices of M. Bussy, with an Appendix, 
shewing the Khan wossool, or gross receipts on account of the zemindarry of 
Vizianagrum, being the valued rental of the, lands, as then ascertained, to be 
specified in the suimuds newly granted by the French chief to Gasseputty 
Rauze, agreeable to the forms required in executing all such territorial grants. 
This account has been corroborated, enlarged, and corrected to the year 1775, 
by the more accurate, minute, anti equally well directed investigation of 
General Matthews into the state of the revenues of the sop them division of 
Ciuacole, as exhibited in the abstract recently laid before a Committee of the 
House of Commons ; and with respect to the value of the northern district of 
Ichapoor, it has been no less authoritatively confirmed by the special written 
informations of an English chief, to whose ability, zeal, and superior mtelli- 
gency the India Company are principally indebted for the first regular 
establishment of their authority over that portion of the same circar. 

6th. A comparative general estimate of the receipts from all the six Northern, 
provinces, by which these are deemed equivalent to the whole of the remaining 
portion of the soubah of Hydrabad, left to the government of Nizam Ah 
and comprising 13 circars, rated annually for one krore of rupees, though not 
above half be realized to the exchequer,* founded on a summary traditional 
calculation, adopted by all other native financiers, from the late Sum Samul 
Moolk, who succeeded his father, the famous Shah No wax Khan, in the high 
offices of king's dewan and vice-royal prime minister of the soubahdnrry of 
the Deccan, and corresponding with the result of local observation, and the 
best personal private information procurable, in a period of near three years’ 
residence within such of the Nizam’s and Company’s territories as are made 
here the subject of comparison. 

But the amount thus ascertained, by the positive and circumstantial 
evidence of facts, written, or oral testimony, to be 
Kharige or excluded levied from the country, under the sanction, and 
Jurrmia. wholly for the use of the sovereign proprietory govern¬ 

ment vested in the Company, is absolutely in exclu¬ 
sion of the Kharije jumma, or territorial grants of_ saverum and cnaums, for 
the maintenance of zemindars, with their respective jurisdictions of Despan- 
deah throughout the pergunnahs, in lieu of russooms of koolkernies in the 
villages, and of priests, mendicants, and singers of the Hindoo or Mussulman 
persuasion, on the few existing religious and charitable foundations. Moreover, 
what is truly reproachful and dangerous to the state, it is in exclusion of those 

■f Owing to the weakness of Mussulman government in contracting the zemindars ; Dr its 
corruption in conniving at embezzlement and defalcations through the intermediate agency 
Aunt Ildars, with all the lesser officers employed in the revenue department. 
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recent fraudulent and unconstitutional alienations of land, either to putcna-e 
t h 6 collusive assent of Bramin supenntendnnts, or to support a numerous 
military force, wholly dependant on the desmooks, and kept up with no other 
view tlmn to tyrannize over and oppress the peaceable jk of 
premeditated rebellion against the lawful sovereign, on the first convenient 
occasion. The former of these rightful appropriations to the, farming land¬ 
holders, may now be moderately estimated at five lacks ot rupees annually , 
half that sum is not more than the original pecuniary due of the provincial 
recorders ; and reckoning one inferior Bramm accountant at a hundred rupees 
for'each village, supposfng the number of these increased, by enlargement of 
territory and population, to 6,500, the amount then reigned m an o_ 
immediate officers of Mofussil administration, will be m all fourteen [ 675 ] 
S; to which we shall only add three more, on account nf all public endow¬ 
ments or charity, as Sinmachellum near Vizagapatam is the sole pagoda ot 
note within the cirears, and amply provided for, as the clerical and soo. - 
saying or calendar Bramins are otherwise supported, through the superstition 
of the people, who class them with bulootedars, or artificers, entitled each at 
harvest time to a bulootch, or bundle of corn ; and as donations to Mahome¬ 
tans, or mendicants in general, have been a great part resumed under the 
uncontrolled grasping sway of Hindoo 2etnindar$. 

To ascertain the amount of fraudulent sequestrations of land to peons 
&c. it should be remembered that 41,000 armed men, 
Fraudulent alienations. of every denomination, are supposed to be maintained, 

throughout all the provinces, by the official land¬ 
holders, on pretence of enforcing the collection of the rents duo to government, 
which is virtually or in fact debited for the expense of such militia establish¬ 
ment, under the head of sebundy ; of this number, one-half of different tribes 
Mahomedans or Hindoos, wholly undisciplined, and with no local or personal 
attachments, are paid altogether in money, and a peon for every village 
forming what is called the Naikevarry establishment, consisting chiefly of 
Mussuimen in hereditary succession, and indispensably necessary for the 
collections and peace of the country, paid a subsistence in kind in harvest 
time, in equal proportions, by government and its ryots, will make up the 
numerary of Mofussil troops thus provided for, *7,000. It is the remainder 
only of 14,000, composed of the military tribes of Rachewars, Rowars, Velmas 
and Kundaits, sprung from or adopted into the families of the zemindars, and 
therefore personally attached to their chiefs, that have been clandestinely 
favoured with territorial grants for their ordinary and constant maintenance, 

besides extraordinary pay in money when on service ; 
sicin orig. and these alienations, at the most moderate computa¬ 

tion of 50 rupees annually for each man, one with 
another form an object of seven lacks, which, without pretending to estimate 
similar defalcations in favour of Bramins, dxc. added to the khanje jurnmn, 
make the whole income of landed property, exclusive of what 1$ assessed for 
government, amount to twenty -four kicks; and inclusively of the lattm 
portion, one krore thirty lacks of rupees, with a fraction, being the sum toU-u 
of what we shall henceforth assume, as the gross rental 01 the tnehal and sayer 
throughout all the Northern circars collectively. 

Large as this revenue may at first sight appear, either comparatively with 
the actual public receipts, or hitherto supposed capa¬ 
city of the farming landholders, yet it will be found 
to fall short of the estimated yearly produce of the 
country, by the lowest genera! calculations which can 
be formed of the extent and value even of all the 
arable ground in or out of cultivation, setting aside the greater portion of 
land appropriated for pasture, now become altogether unproductive, and of no 
financial account to the state, unless in the gratuitous partial maintenance of 

YOU III.—13 


Hypothetical calculation 
of rent on general prin¬ 
ciples- 
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the whole body of peasantry. To discuss this point with the wished-for 
precision, a topographical survey of the outlines of the Circa rs, particularly 
those of Guutour, Rajemundry, and the southern division of Cicacole, would 
be necessary, in order to ascertain their exact superficial contents; neverthe¬ 
less, according to such imperfect materials, as the public or individuals on the 
spot, have as yet been furnished with, and lights derived from viewing a 
manuscript drawing executed under the. French government, though stil! un¬ 
published, (except on the diminutive scale of D'Anville’s general map of 
Hindostan} we have ventured to give an area of 17,000 square geographical 
miles to all the six provinces united ; but, to be within the most moderate 
bounds, let the dimensions be reduced to 15,000 of same measure, or .for the 
sake of easier calculation, in round numbers, to 20,000 square British miles. 
In like manner, we have been under the necessity of assuming the proportion 
oF arable land rather arbitrarily, and, to ourselves, on very unsatisfactory 
grounds, at one-fifth of the whole territorial extent, finding that neither the 
Mogul, French, or English administrations, the former from sloth and 
ignorance; the second for _ want of leisure, in the short period of six years 
rule ; and the latter no doubt from disinclination, have not adopted the easy 
constitutional mode of ascertaining this matter with greater accuracy, by an 
investigation into the detailed annual accounts of the despandeabs or other 
revenue officers employed by government, and which can only be deficient 
from relaxation or negligence, in the exercise of necessary legal control. 

To value this portion of land, being 4,000 square British miles, on the 
principles of Toorel Mull's jummabundy nekdy, on a 
Proportioned to the fair comparison, and with due attention to relative 
Boghagh duftety. circumstances, it is to be observed, that the beghah 

duftery, or square official measure instituted by the 
same financier, and serving as a basis for his general pecuniary assessment of 
one*fourth of the yearly produce of the soil, in those parts of the empire where 
a money settlement could with advantage be made, consisting of 3,000 square 
ells, each at the lowest calculation of 3$$ inches, and at the highest 41, being 
very little short of an English acre. But in process of time, in consequence of 
the increased influx of specie, from the days of Akbar, throughout the com¬ 
mercial provinces as well as those around the capitals, so greatly benefited by 
a rapid circulation of the signs of wealth, and agreeable to the ever 
constant effects of growing luxury with riches, the natural and artificial 
produce of the country acquired a high proportionate value ; the price 
of labour was enhanced, and, to re-establish an equilibrium in the general 
system of political economy over the whole empire, the foujdars, aumils, 
and zemindars employed in the Mofossil collections, sometimes blindly, 
and often interestedly, were made the state conductors for drawing 
a superabundant currency into the exhausted coffers of the exchequer. 
These intermediate agents sustained the shock often unexpectedly, and 
always irregularly themselves, from the hand of despotism; but 
communicated its 'influence for the sake of a selfish returning [ 676 ] 
benefit, with more moderation, though no less arbitrarily, to the great mass 
of the people, A fixed standard for estimating the lands had been instituted, 
and was found necessary to be continued, to regulated the extent and value of 
territorial assessments, whether for civil or military services. The tide oT 
American treasure, which afterwards so prodigiously altered the relative worth 
of real and personal property in Hindustan, flowed in through so many 
different channel:' of commerce from the beginning, that its progress seemed 
slow, and was scarcely perceptible. When made visible by its effects, an 
increase of revenue was demanded ; but instead of recurring to the original 
principles of finance established by Toorel Mull, ignorant or corrupt Mussul¬ 
man deputies preferred the mode of arbitrary taxation in addition to the first 
regular assessment; and which being precarious, and indefinite, afforded 
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greater' scope for ministerial peculation, and was more agreeable to the ryots, 
and superior landholders, in the hopes of future discontinuance, or of purchas¬ 
ing partial remissions of public income by the private douceurs of bribery. 
An age elapsed before a weak, blind, unsystematioal government, could avail 
itself of the change thus gradually introduced in the value of things in general, 
assert its territorial rights, and resuming only the known defalcations of its 
proper Mussulman aumils, or foujedarry officers, consolidate with the original 
rents, all the recent abwabs or imposts The reform, however, was still but 
half completed in the soubahs of Delhi, Agra, and Bengal; the two former, 
so enriched by the collected spoils of the empire, or the profuse expense of a 
Mogul court; the latter, so greatly benefited by enlarged commerce, fn these 
places, therefore, over and above the ordinary taxes, to remedy the growing 
disproportion between the gross produce of the land, and royal proprietary 
share, a reduction of two-thirds was made in the square extent of a begah, 
which, by a very simple operation, nominally tripled the quantity of ground 
in cultivation ; this lessened measure of 1,200 ells, being equally valuable or 
subject to the same financial demands as the larger one under the same 
denomination, instituted as a basis for the original assessment of Toorel Mull. 

Particularly in Bengal, (the circumstance of which may be deemed the 
fairest to be brought into comparison with those of the Northern circars), the 
common begah, now called Ryotty, in contra-distinction to duftery, and made 
almost the universal standard to estimate the annual farm or permanent 
transfer of territorial property, contains no more than 1,600 square yards, 
while the proportioned rent, including the assil toomar, with all the additional 
taxes since established, and already exhibited, may be calculated at least from 
one to four rupees, varying with situation and soil, for grounds laid out in the 
culture of grain; and from five to thiry, for such as are appropriated to the 
dearer productions of second necessity. Or to obviate every possibility of 

cavil, the medium yearly income of 'the whole, may 
Valued by the Rebba or be stated at two rupees, according to which 4,000 
money settlement, at £ as square miles each, of 1,936 begahs, being the supposed 
m Bengal; arable land in the circars, should yield a ’ gross 

revenue to government of 1,54,88,000. 

Nor will the amount be less, on a computation, by the actual established 
rule of Buttai, of the produce of the three yearly harvests in corn, equally 
divided between the state and its ryots. Allowing the same quantity of 
ground fit for cultivation as in the foregoing estimate, one-fourth should be 
deducted for the portion always suffered to remain fallow, and subject to no 
assessment, reckoning only 3,000 square miles, or nearly 1/7 of the area 
assigned to the whole country in constant tillage, liable to the operations of 
finance. This territory then being equivalent in local measure to 1,94,464 
catties, each of 32 guntah, composed of 16 square veessarn, every one of which 

consisting of from 4 J to 5 covids, or on a medium 
and by Buttai or divi- 71/4 feet square, and producing at the lowest calcula* 
sions of crops as in the tion per catty, one year with another, 8 candies, each 
circars. of about 1,600 lbs, weight in grain, either rice or 

toary, which usually fetches on the spot 5 pagodas, or 
20 rupees per candy, will, after deduction of one moiety, us the legal and 
customary share of the peasantry, though sorno-times curtailed through the 
iniquity of zemindars, yield an annual income to government of rupees 
D55.57.t2o; while the amount of sayer or variable imposts in addition, may 
be supposed amply to compensate for the extraordinary experts;, risque, and 
unavoidable loss, in thus concluding with the farmers a revenue settlement in 
kind, paid by pecuniary estimation. 

On the other hand, we are not to imagine that the burthen thus imposed 
on the great mass of the people, more especially the useful husbandmen 
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leaves a .smaller proportion of the fruits, of their labour to satisfy their own 
necessary wants, or indeed, is in any respect so oppressive, as what is 
experienced in all other civilized parts of the world. In the freest countries 
of Europe, Great Britain, Switzerland, Nether labels, and the Pais ^ Bas of 
France, we believe the share left to the peasantry of the growth of the soil, 
with their own industry, has never been reckoned more than from Jwq-thirds 
to four-fifths of the whole yearly produce. But the regulations of Tamerlane, 
for all his Tartarian, Persian and Syriac dominions, from China to the 
Mediterranean sea, one-third of the annual crop, by common valuation, 
whether of the finer or coarser articles of culture, was to be appropriated to 
support the established military government, and the remainder, to subsist 
the ryots, or defray the expense of cultivation. But by the constitution of 
Sultan Selim, for the general administration of his new conquest in Egypt in 
1516, the lands, or native tenantry, were assessed chiefly in money, and by 
measurement. One half of the gross annual product of it is true an extra¬ 
ordinary luxuriant soil, either to maintain the feudal republican establishment 
'with a* standing army, in subordination to the Turkish bashaw, or to be 
remitted in treasure to the Porte, and in corn to Mecca, as an offering to the 
holy Mussulman see, [ 677 ] under the denomination of Mira, or imperial 
tribute.* Whereas, in Hindostan,f agreeable to the institutions of the 
emperor Akbar, universally adopted and invariably adhered to since, whether 
we make the jummabundy, nekdy, or buttai, the basis for calculation, it 
would seem as if a medium had been struck of all the foregoing proportions 
established in other countries, to fix those of the Mogul dominions, as they 
are by the despotic law aud usage, wonderful’ moderation, at one quarter for 
the circar or sovereign proprietor, and three-fourths for the ryots, or immediate 

cultivators of the land. Though, when circumstances 
of climate and habit are taken into consideration ; 
when necessary wants of clothing, fuel, and various 
diet, with all the conveniences required by the inhabi¬ 
tants of the colder regions, yet so scantily supplied 
even by excessive toil, from sandy barrenness in many places, united to the 
effect of irfclement seasons in others, are compared with the expediency of 
Indian nakedness, under a scorching sun ; the simplicity of milk and vegetable 
food, enjoined by the strongest moral and religious precepts; the rank 
luxuriance of a soil, yielding almost spontaneously, a triple yearly harvest; 
and above ali, a perpetual verdant pasture, of such vast extent and richness 
as to subsist through its flocks gratuitously, without any fiscal charge, half 
great body of the people ; then it must be confessed that the proportional 
assessment stated as forming an apparent mean, is in reality, the very extreme 
of financial moderation ; and that, instead of three-fourths, we may allow 
seven-eighths to be the share of annual territorial produce enjoyed by the 
Hindoo peasantry. J 


Comparative and gin* 
gular moderation of the 
assessment on Hindu 
peasantry. 


♦ The feudal republican establishment consisted of 24 foreign beys, with as many kashefs 
or lieutenants for the 24 provinces of Egypt, each of these possessing in property and feudal 
subordination, an indefinite number of Mamalukes or Circassian, Georgian and Abyssinian 
Christian slaves, educated in Mahomedanismj who formed the standing militia, and succeeded 
always by adoption, ability, or favouritism, to the landed property and offices of their masters, 
until they attained the highest dignity among the beys of Shekhul Belad, or chief of the whole 
country* The standing army was composed of 12,000 regular troops chiefly 1 nfantry* divided 
into 7 ojacks or regiment, commanded by as nuny kyhaks under the orders of the bashaw. 
The miri for lower Egypt, in mcney, was settled at 2$ mydins per tedan of ground, and for 
Baud or upper Egypt, 3,60,000 ardebs of wheat, according to the measure of that time- 

t In Siam also under a different denomination, the rule of Buttai, by equal division of 
he yearly crops, between government and the peasantry, is a fi ^ed regulation established by 
ancient despotic law or custom* 

J From verbal information on the spot, not vouched to be correct in particulars, though 
perhaps saffipienlly so to convey a general idea of the matter of fact, the town oi Kaicoloor 
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But it ajay be urged, that it is not the great mass of the people, (two 
millions four hundred ninety-nine thousand nine hundred and thirty, out of 
two millions and a half, the supposed total enumeration oi souls existing in 
the circars), that are objects of consideration, as likely to be oppressed, or 
deprived of their rights, in realizing to the public treasury the territorial rental 
levied from the ryots in. the name or behalf oF government, and therefore 
stated as its due ; it is solely a class of seventy zemindars, who being called 
landholders, must therefore be so in fact, according to European ideas of 
feudal tenures, or rather being ignorantly styled rajahs, or Hindu princes, 
have of course an original hereditary right, not only to the proprietary 
occupancy of the land, but also to exercise tyrannical uncontrouled authority 
over the persons and property of the bulk of the inhabitants, either virtually, 
or in contemplation of law, subjects to the dismembered sovereignty of a 
portion of the Mogul empire. The very proposition is so palpably’ absurd, 
and erroneous in its principle, that it seems impossible to express it in any 
terms of language, which do not at the same time convey, a self-evident 
refutation; and expose the fallacy, both of the premises, "and conclusion ; 
yet m delicacy to the public opinions, and as the legislators of India in Great 
Britain, seem rather inclined to adopt the popular belief, though iu their 
wisdom they have not thought pioper to this time, to alter one of the most 
ancient fundamental maxims of policy in the East, by creating great inter¬ 
mediate proprietors of land, on the footing of freeholders, copyholders, or 
feudatories of Europe, otherwise than by temporary jngeers to the officers or 
pensioners of government, so we shall still formally suppose the existence of 
such a description of men under the appellation of zemindars, for the sake of 
a direct positive denial of the fact, and of the truth of the inference deducted 
from it, implying an unwarrantable oppressive infringement of individual 
privileges. This subject has already been irregularly discussed, in different 
parts of the preceding disquisition; and it seems only necessary here to bring 
all the arguments used by reference, into one connected point of view. 

Accordingly it hath been asserted, and we presume to think, on grounds 
admitting of political demonstration, that no one tribe 
Equally just to the °l Hindoo landholders, jointly or severally within 
zeimndars. [ 678 ] the circars, or the whole of them, collectively, 

under whatever denomination, (excepting the ancient 
rajahs of the country, which have been particularized as descendants of the 


pergunnah, Bheterjhelly zemindarry, Chakeer mhal on the fruitful borders of Colair lake 
circar of Kondapillce, contained in 1783 one hundred families, of which 80 farming Bramins! 
in all about 8,ooo souls, paying to government as its due, under the denomination of a moiety 
of the product a,ooo pagodas, yearly, for 1,000 catties of the richest arable ground in the 
drears of this Hpace, only Jth was in cultivation, and yielded 2,000 candies of grain valued at 
10*000 pagodas, from which, after deducting the stipulated rent to the state, and an allowance 
of 14 per cent on the gross receipts to detray the customary charge of Russoorm, Save- 
sums, &c. to zemindars and lesser officers whose authority for some years past hath been 
suspended* d*6oo pagodas should remain to the husbandmen. The usuid pay to the pariahs 
who are the common labourers, and employed six months on tillage or reaping the harvests* 
is two seer of paddy per da# each man, and 20th of the grain produced* distributed among 
them all at the dose of the season, being about four rupees pet month for half the vear each 
person *C the usual eacufatfon o£ time for every batty of ground, and which, together’with 
the price of half a candy of seed grain, required for the same square measure, make the total 
expense of the cultivated lands 4,100, leaving a clear profit to the farmers of 2 500 pagodas 
as the maintenance of oxen for the plough is otherwise gratuitously provided for by indWent 
sovereigns. Now besides the involving harvest income of these villages, they derived a lain 
of about 1,200 more, the yearly produce in ghee or numerary increase of 600 milk cow a 
pastured on the remainder of the land m tenancy subject to no assessment, while it was 
notorious that the Brarnm families'forming * of the whole population of the place, and there 
as well as over the rest of HindosUn, generally speaking, the most voluptuous and extravagant 
in their diet, drew half their subsistence from butter milk, or the very squeezings of their 
dairy, alter having converted, without the help of alchymy, the more substantial lartagc into 
Still more substantial gold * 


/ 
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royal family of Orissa or Ggjeputty,) have in right, form, or fact, the smallest 
pretensions to my territorial property, beyond the extent of their specified 
official domains called Saver um, making scarcely i/aoth part of the local 
civil jurisdiction commit:ted.to their management by the sovereign proprietary 
government.—ist, The private right oE a more extensive landholding could 
only be acquired, by conquest, royal grant, hereditary or prescriptive tenure 
of free or feudal possession, while it is notorious that every ze mind ary title is 
the most limited and precarious in its nature, depending on the arbitrary will 
of the lowest provincial delegate ; equivalent to a- simple lease in tenancy 
subject to annual renewals, and to be traced to the same base and recent 
origin, within the period of British rule, as generally distinguishes the spurious 
claims of the farmers occupant themselves, to family pre-eminence from birth, 
on the enjoyment of a large territorial income, in prejudice of the prince’s 
necessary undisputed regal dues. 

2nd.—The form of such sunnuds' or clewaimy patents, as constitute the 
desmooks or zemindar official collectors of the revenue with inferior civil 
powers, at the same time that it ascertains the extent of their petty freehold 
estates appropriated for family subsistence, with each local jurisdiction, 
determines specifically or comparatively, if we may be allowed to make use 
of an European term.’the unqualified villainage to the sovereign, or his feudal 
representative, of the great portion of land in occupancy, as welt as the slavish 
dc pen dance of the Hindoo landholder, for the whole of hU uncertain tenure, 
on the lordly Mussulman jageerdac or aumjl. That tits possessors of such 
inferior grants, should be reluctant now in producing their respective deeds, 
under the prevalence of a delusive idea which magnifies their relative impor¬ 
tance, is perfectly natural; but that the rights and privileges of subjects, as 
derived from government, should so frequently be agitated, and to this day 
acknowledged to be matters wholly undefined, or of the greatest doubt ; and 
that yet the only sure, easy, and simple mode of discovering the truth by a 
critical examination of sunnuds, should be neglected, appears altogether 
extraordinary and unaccountable.—3rd, In point of fact, the most conclusive 
evidence offers itself of the sovereign’s claim to the landholder's share of 
yearly territorial produce, that the whole body of zemindars were from the 
beginning, and are still to be considered simply, as intermediate agents for the 
state, to realize the stipulated rent of the peasantry. This doctrine forms 
incontrovertibly the ground-work of the past and actual system of finance, 
throughout all the disevered members of the Mogul empire. It is practically 
enforced every where by the prince, acknowledged or acquiesced in by the 
Hindoo landholders themselves, and notoriously respected by the ryots 
universally, as the foundation of their Magna Cbarta, stating tlu. proportions 
to be invariably drawn of the produce of the soil, assisted by their labour for 
the public service ; accordingly it may be clearly traced in the tetter and 
spirit of the original instruments conferring investiture, describing the nature, 
local extent, with the powers of zemindarry offices, as well as in the annual 
cowle, bestowing the temporary management of the revenue on the same 
generally permanent agents. It is manifested in ilie ever customary frequent 
acts of government at pleasure, or for mal administration, in suspending their 
authority as collectors, and depriving them altogether of territorial jurisdic¬ 
tion with its assigned advantages, unless in some cases with the exception of 
savermn or subsistence in land, then transferring their employments, official 

rights and privileges to others in perpetuity or fora 
On a view of their civil time. And it is finally demonstrated, by the tenure 
rights, of the muchelca, or written obligation of the zemin¬ 

dars, to discharge faithfully the trusts reposed in 
them, otherwise implicitly acquiescing in the justice of suspension or entire 
exoneration, and never requiring at any time in the nature of territorial 
property beyond the extent of their saverum, but always to account with the 
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treasury foe the last da urn, collects throughout the remainder of their local 
jurisdiction, whether constructively or positive, y by royal authority, and 
which though thev do, by general abstract or false statements of receipts and 
disbursements, never doth, or can supersede, the sovereigns right to enter into 
detail, resume defalcations, and curtail unnecessary sebundy or exorbitant 
mofussil expenses of the circar or state, being, all that is contended for as 
requiring public investigation and economical reform, m order to reduce he 
emoluments of intermediate agents, to the primit ive, legal, and equitable 
standard of russooms and saverums, virtually as well as in form. 

How far this decreased allowance in itself, may be supposed insufficient, 
adeoukte in jpoliCy, or an infringement in equity, on the natural rights of 
Indian landholders, can only be truly ascertained, by estimating their 
character, wants, and relative circumstances. In addition to what has already 
been observed on this topic, it is incontestable, that the most voluptuous 
Hindoo in the country, of whatever denomination, doth not in general, and 
without a flagrant deviation from every good principle, moral and religious 
which could make him as dangerous a subject in society, as m ordinary he is, 
worthy of being cherished for inoffensive manners growing out of a virtuous 
imnlicitv) cannot in his own person, house, equipage, dress, and proper family 
subsistence, exceed in his expenses on a scale of the highest rank from a 
hunched to one thousand rupees monthly ; while a zemindar s legal allotment 
of about ten per cent, out of the public revenue, together with certain other 
neamiary and contingent advantages, not only amply provide for all such 
necessary charges, but are considerably more than sufficient to defray all those 
of useless luxury, pernicious extravagance, joined to all the empty pageantry 
of retinue and outward shew, ever indulged in or affected by the richest, most 
debauched landholder, as yet unmoved by a spirit of extraordinary refractori¬ 
ness, and untainted with the‘vice of ambition, so common among [ 679 ] 
this order of men in India, to raise self despotic independence, on the ruins of 
established constitutional authority. That therefore, and from a variety of 
moral and physical causes, in their effect not peculiar to Hindostarvany 
excess of wealth enjoyed for a while by these people, must ultimately and 
inevitably, according* to the prevalent custom of ages, the most stubborn 
religious habits, or slavish pusillanimity in yielding to superior authority 
without regarding its legitimacy, be diverted into one or all of the three 
following channels equally pernicious to the state :—ist. A secret hoard of 
treasure, set apart for the purpose of chicanery or superstition, withdrawn from 
the public stock of currency, ‘never to return again into circulation, unless by 
violence or chance, ad. A profuse expense to purchase popularity, in retain¬ 
ing a number of licentious Bramins, vagrant fakeers, and useless dependants, 
or'a visible or concealed train of soldiers, for tee certain unequivocal purpose 
of subverting that government, which hath thus raised and nourished the 
native serpent of rebellion in its bosom t or lastly, a dangerous superfluity, 
which if neglected through ignorance or design to be drawn by authorized 
taxation, into the public coffers of the state, will most assuredly become a 
prey to ministerial agency, cither in the way of private exaction or in pur¬ 
chasing remissions, privileges, and power, directly or indirectly, by corrupt 
influence, not otherwise to be guarded against, even in the golden age of the 
most virtuous societies, but in lessening or removing the evil 01 temptation. 

Fourth._Having shewn the nature and sources of Indian revenue, mode of 

raising it, and the amount collected, we shall now, 
4th.— Deductions of «•*- agreeable to the form prescribed to ourselves in treating 
pftiiae from -the ^ross on the general subject of fjnance, pursue the grand 
collection^. pecuniary result of our enquiry, being a gross rental of 

one krore thirty lacks of rupees, ascertained to be 
actually levied from the country in behalf of government, through a detailed ac 
count of annual provincial disbursements, involving a plan of future expenditure 
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ant] leaving only the net, proper, or perhaps possible sum, after a deduction 
of every necessary local expense of administration, to answer the greater 
political exigencies of general superintendance. 

ist.—The Kharije Jitmma, or excluded rent of land assigned in freehold to 
certain individuals, either in the way of official, charitable, or religious donations, 
and therefore exempted from all public burthens for a time, or in perpetuity 
partially or otherwise, according to the arbitrary will of despotism as hitherto 
exercised, offers itself for consideration; but to comprehend clearly the nature 
and extent of this, with all the following heads of charges, it is necessary after 
the example of Toord Mull, to fix on some definite financial divisions of 
country, in order to regulate the number, jurisdiction, and collections of agents 
employed in a chain of subordination to each other, or to the state, indue 
proportion to their personal capacities, or trusts reposed in them. Accordingly, 
we assume for data, that the whole ^ territory is distributed into five circars 
under the ancient denominations, in exclusion of the sixth dismembered 
portion, constituting the immediate dependencies of Mitsui ipata in, and 
reannexed to the neighbouring provinces, Nizampatam to Guntour, as lying 
south of the Kistna, and the straggling maritime pergunnahs situated north of 
the same river, to Condapillee, Ellore, and Rajemundry; that these five circars 
are subdivided into twenty zemindaries each, composed of five pergunnahs, and 
under the inferior jurisdiction or financial management of a desmook , rated 
annually and invariably for a revenue of five lacks of rupees present currency, 
being nearly equivalent to a krore of damns, as fixed for similar purposes in the 
time of Akbar, from whence may be derived all modem dewannee institutions; 
that every pergunnah is subject to a chowdty or talookdar in subordination to 
the desmook, but in matters of account or record, wholly controlled by the 
despandeah ; and that in every village of which there are supposed to be In all 
6 500* allowing goo to each of the southerly provinces, and 2,900 to Cieacole, a 
puttele or muccuMim presides over the other ryots as chief collector, checked 
and assisted by a koolcurny , who keeps the bublic accounts, and by one or two 
peons on the naikwarry establishment, to enforce the payment of the stipulated 
rent, maintain the peace, or guard the crops when exposed to risque before and 
after partition. All which we believe to be nearly descriptive of the circum¬ 
stances of the country, as in fact arranged with a few deviations in ftorm, easy as 
expedient to be corrected. Then under this head, should in propriety be 
classed as a public charge, 

.st. —Saoerum, or Ncuuar, the freehold real estate of twenty zemindars, 
included within their respective territorial jurisdictions, both to give them a 
local attachment, and to serve as a certain independent means of subsistence, 
when in or out of financial employment. However proper and political it may 
be, thus to distribute the ordinary official appointments m land; yet it will 
appear rather a delicate if not a dangerous operation, without^ a minute 
historiogeographical knowledge of the country anrl people, for it affects three 
descriptions of property, as at present disposed of: (1) The Havnltie. or 
household domains under the immediate management of the sovereign, by 
creating them into new zemindarries, or incorporation with those already 
established, and in the neighbourhood. (2) The over-grown possessions 
committed to the superintendance of the desmooks ot Vizianagrum, Peddapore, 
Muggletore, and Noozed, by reduction ot local extent, to the limits actually 
producing according to the new' or true valuation, a net revenue of five lacks ol 
rupees. And (3) The five tributary principalities, with ah the lesser landhold¬ 
ings, to the number of forty j by annexation under zemindarry chiefs, on the 
same financial scale. With respect to the former, the present wretched State of the 
lands, comparatively with those adjacent under different management, sufficiently 
point out the propriety of the proposed regulation ; in regard to the second, a 
reform is equally just, political and necessary, especially in the instance of 
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Vizianagrurn, which has been increased to a dangerous magnitude of late years, 
[ 680 ] by suffering the desmook to usurp and engross in his own person, the 
territorial jurisdictions, rights, and privileges, of a number of lesser landholders ; as 
also in the instance of Noozed, which is too extensive for single superintendance, 
or from situation on an open frontier, to be left wholly in the hands of any one 
tribe or family, particularly the present rebellious occupants : and as to the last 
description of property, it is not intended there should be any diminution of 
individual advantages rightfully enjoyed by the proposed annexations. 1 he lesser 
proprietors, in losing their saverum, or being united under one zemindarry chief, 
may be amply indemnified, by enrolment as talookdars, to be assessed invariably 
hereafter for a rent equivalent to the actual doul-bundobust, subject to no farther 
increase ; and the rajahs or ancient princes of the country, will. experience no 
additional hardship or mortification in being denied the privileges of holding 
thetr lands in capite of the superior sovereign, or continuing to pay their 
tributes through intermediate agency. Happily, for themselves and the public 
tranquillity, thoy have lost all sense of their former pre-eminence, or if .the 
rernembrace of it, be still engraved on their minds, or handed down by tradition, 
viewing as they do the deplorable condition of their ancient great feudal 
patriarchal lord, Birkisshen Deo, actual representative of the royal family of 
Orissa, now reduced to beggary and a prison, by the violent tyranny of the 
Mahrattas, a brother Indian nation, they must exult in the benefits of a 
revolutional dispensation, which, though superseding their own enfeebled 
dominion, derived only from equivocal, civil, hereditary rights, by the superior 
one of conquest, founded in nature, law, and equity, leaves them entire personal 
freedom, with the secure enjoyment of property on true constitutional principles, 
as universally admitted on a former occasion. We have stated, and here again 
suppose, the amount of saverum, as now distributed among the several 
zemindars, about 'ja in number of high or low degree, henceforth reduced to 20, 
on an equal footing throughout all the citears, to be nearly Rupees...five lacks. 


(2d) Enaumal, charitable, religious, or gratuitous donations, for the 
support of places of public worship, the officiating priests of either Mussulman 
or Hindoo officers, with al! the different classes of inferior magistrates and 
mullas, left as an useless incumbrance eventually on the country by the 
preceding government, and before stated at three lacks; to which might be 
added one third more, as an endowment for two seminaries of learning, the one 
to Hindoo pundits, the other, Mussulman molavies, with other public officers of 
both religions, highly necessary to be employed in the different departments, of 
government, but more especially in the administration of justice. The antiquity, 
fame, and sanctity of the pagoda of Suimachelhim, near Vizagapatam, mark the 
propei site for the Bramin foundation ; while the magnificent mosque erected 
in the town of Cicacole, by Sheer Mahomed Khan, in the Hegyra year 1051, 
still unimpaired, indicates the fittest situation for a Madressa or Mussulman 
college. 


Then the appropriations under this head, being.Rupees.four lacks ; 

together with the foregoing article of Save rum, deducted from what we shall 
henceforth call the corrected jumma kaumil, or complete assessment, will leave 
for the doul bundobust the sum of ... ... 1 crore and 21 lacks. 


2d. Khureja Mofussil, or expense of native, interior management of the 
collections, highly exped’ent, though contrary to the present practice in many 
instances, to be paid in money, either in the nature of a commission on the 
revenue, as adcicntly established, or by monthly stipend to the several officers 
employed. 

(1) Russootn Dismookan , or annual allowance of 5 per cent, on the 
net Jummabundy, stating at one crore of rupees in gross to the 
30 zemindars acting in behalf of government, as farmers general 
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of their respective territorial jurisdictions, or to the aumeens and 
lesser officers, occasionally substituted in the room of the other 
more permanent native class of agents, when these are necessarily 

deprived of a temporary collect or ship ... **■ 

(2) Dustoor Despoudian, or established commission of »§ per cent, 
calculated on the same; amount as the, preceding charge to the 
chief Canongoe residing at the capital, with 100 subordinate 
despond tabs, dispersed throughout the country, one to earn 
pergunnah, in lieu of all other emoluments, especially such 
fraudulent possessions in land as they may hold under the 
denomination of Meerassy and Bilmookta villages ... 

{-5} Mushaim Koolkernain, a monthly, stipend of 6,500 llramm 
' accomptants, one to each village, at the rate of 100 rupees per 
annum each, as a compensation for all present undue advantages 
in land or a proportion of the crop, called in some places Seri, 
being an allowance of 10 sean for every candy ot grain produced 

at harvest time... • ••• „ , *** 

(4) Nesf Naickivaraian, or half the wages of all the village peons 
who are permanently stationed there as. peace officers, exempted 
from all military service, and in subordination to the muccudim, 
or chief ryot, to support him in his dignity, or the exercise of his 
civil financial employment. 1 hey are chiefly, as they' ougtit 
entirely to be, Mahomedans, being more orderly, better versed 
in rules of government, always commanding greater respect t.mn 
.Hindoos; and are too indolent or proud to attend to husbandry 
or manufactures, which might interfere with their official duties. 
They receive at harvest time, a [ 681 ] hulotch of com hom the 
peasantry, constituting the moiety of their salary ; and which, with 
some perquisites, in return for protection and the indulgences in 
their power to bestow, render them somewhat dependant on, or 
conciliate their good will towards the poorer inhabitants, 6,500 
peons, at 2^ rupees each per month, as half subsistence paid to 
the state, will rather be less than ... 

(e) Bazee Kurch, or various contingent disbursements made by, 
and indemnities allowed to, the zemindarnes, an heu ol all 
expense, otherwise unprovided for; personal trouble, and risk ot 
intermediate agency in the transfer and sale of yearly crops, 
including the charge of cleansing the tanks and canals, the 
repairs of their banks, those of rivers and causeways, under the 
denomination of Foolbundy; also of highways bridges, ferry¬ 
boats, and choultries; the temporary salaries of inferior officers 
employed at seed-time or harvest m the Mofusstl, Sl3ch as the 
inokum, or appraisers of corn. The jerebam, or measureis o 
ground, and extra peons or pikgs the crops \ _ _ 

and lying on the fields ; likewise including a compensation for 
the possible losses which may be incurred by furnis. ing 
ryots with tuckay or money, at 2 per cent, per mensem, 0 ena 
them to prosecute with vigour the business of cu lv.ioon, 
though this, of late years, by abuse and chicanery, las jcc.ii 
rather a certain source of large benefit to the landholders, wv.o 
have usually borrowed from and detruded private mdivit ua s o 
a sum exceeding the necessary loans to the peasantry ; anti lasdy, 
comprising a very considerable profit or allowance to the 
Desmook himself, to indemnify him against all casualties, risk, or 
uncertainty, in the transport and sale of territorial produce, until 
carried to market, ever and above the customary, acknowledg¬ 
ments made in money to the serross, or by participation with 


Five lacks, 


lacks. 


61 lacks, 


1 lacks. 
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them in grain, for lheir security in teeps, or temporary advances 
lo government in cash, before the returns of*the harvest could, 
with the utmost advantage, be realized by a mercantile operation; 
and supplying every deficiency of weight in the coinage, loss of 
exchange, Ac. expressed by the terms Kurnisagon, Serf, and 
Ratta; sources of vast peculation in the system of Indian 
finance, to these intermediate agents, in all, rupees five lacks; 
which, joined to the four preceding articles, and subtracted from 
the amount of the new doul bundobust, will leave a teskees jtim- 
mabundy, or a net effective yearly revenue of exactly ... Rs.iCrore. 

Thirdly.— Fouje Sebundy or Mon lac ho, the established, indispensable 

native militia, to secure the stipulated. revenue derived from the three yearly 
harvests, as expressed by the first appellation, to enforce the authority of 
aumildars, as understood by the second, and to maintain the public tranquillity 
against internal commotion or foreign invasion, agreeable to the design and 
use of the original institution, as inferred from the universal invariable practice 
of all the more civilized ancient or modem states of Hindostan. Accordingly 
under the Mogul empire, or lesser Mussulman governments, since raised 6h its 
ruins, the sebundy troops constitute the great effective standing force of the 
country. The expense is paid and deducted from the proprietary territorial 
income; the different crops should continually be all, in strict subordination to 
officers immediately appointed in command by the sovereign rulers, as they 
were indeed in form, eyen throughout the Northern cirears, though more or less 
virtually, in proportion as the debility and corruption of governors yielded to the 
pecuniary temptation, or the restive ambition of upstart zemindars, down to 
the very' instant which commenced the era of British administration ; since 
which, through inadvertence or misconception of right and political expediency 
not from any deficiency of power to enforce a legal authority, this grand 
palladium of an important conquered dominion has in fact been transferred 
from the sovereign, to a number of rebellious servants, who wait impatiently for 
the moment of a foreign invasion to throw off a yoke; the more gulling as it' 
restrains their own despotism and tyranny oyer inferior subjects, formin'" the 
great mass of an industrious, inoffensive people. Supposing, therefore a 
necessity for resuming the undent constitutional authority of government to 
control unparticipated, the existing military force in all these provinces 'we 
shall distribute the body of soldiers, henceforth thought resquisiie for tiie 
business of the collections, and amounting to 20,000" men, under the two 
following heads, expressive of their designation or number; viz.’ 

(1) SEDWARAIN, or 100 independent companies, each of a ‘ 
hundred Hindoo pikemen of the military tribes, subject in part 
to a commandant of the same order; and in part to a Mussulman, 
both nominated by government, one to be stationed in the 
capital of every pergunnah, mustered once a year, and paid 
through the desmook, as well as under his immediate control 
when acting with full powers in behalf of the state, either to 
attend his own person to be deputed into the several villages, 
occasionally to secure the harvests; assist or restrain the 'inferior 
collectors, in levying the yearly assessment imposed on the ryots. 

It would be in vain to attempt to confine these troops "to a 
stated and monthly salary. Such is the force of custom, that 
however sufficiently in itself their pay might be made, they will 
constantly draw a subsistence, when employed on actual service, 
by the usual exaction of batta, from those persons over whom 
they exercise a [ 682 ] coercive power; and which may be 
considered rather as a political connivance of government, to 
lessen the occasion of coercion, by making the means a private 
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incumbrance, in the nature of a fine for breach of agreement j 
Moreover, this class of soldiers, besides the constant favour of 
the zemindars, to whom they must naturally have personal 
attachment, will be entitled to a pecuniary gratification of two 
annas per day each man, agreeable to local custom, whenever 
they are called on by the state for military services, out of the 
ordinary line of their duty. For all these reasons, a retaining fee, 
equal however to a permanent subsistence, when stationary 
within each respective Mofussil jurisdiction, is the utmost that, 
from expediency or policy, should be allowed; and then the 
whole corps, consisting of io.ooo men, at 3$ rupees per month, 
on an average to every individual, will be maintained throughout 
the year, Tor *•* ... **» Four lacks, 

(a) HAZARIAN, or two regiments of 1,000 men each, under the 
command of English officers, distributed as follows j viz. Two 
in the circar of (iuntoor, three between the river Kistna and 
Godaveri, one in the Rajamundry, and the remaining four to be 
stationed in the circar of Cicacole ; but all subject to the 
immediate control of eight provincial intendants, covenanted 
servants of the Company, under the orders of one or two 
superintending chiefs, hereafter supposed to be vested in the 
management of the revenues, to support the sovereign authority, 
secure the collections, and check the refractory spirit of 
zemindars. It is from this corps that the Mataenah, or reinforce¬ 
ments sent to Aumsldars in native Mussulman governments, are 
usually draughted ; but it is more properly the standing militia 
of the country, as well to maintain internal peace, as to repel 
any foreign invasion, and, under a proper system of administra¬ 
tion, very rarely employed in the financial departments. When, 
however, called forth into actual service, or detached to any of 
the zemindarry districts, the men are entitled to the same 
additional allowance or perquisite, called batta, as hath been 
assigned to the Scdwanean, and therefore their ordinary pay is 
proportionably less than that of regular troops; but m they are 
from number, personal ease, imputed want of discipline, and 
consequent reciprocal antipathies, a very important natural 
check in the lastmentioned body, whose obedience could not 
otherwise be so confidently relied on without the controul of an 
European force, while they are both in use and order superior, 
comparatively, to the former corps of sebundies, so their pay 
with situation, should form a medium, and may be fixed at 5 Rs. 
monthly each man, which, for 10,000, wll be ... per arm, Six lacks. 

The sum total of these two sums being then deducted from the teshkees 
jumtnabimdy, there will remain, for further appropriation, in the public 
exchequer ... ninety lacks, though this amount, according to the present 
dangerous system of leaving the standing provincial militia in the power of 
naturally disaffected Hindoo subjects, would only be on a par with the net 
corrected settlement of the year, as in ordinary concluded with, the landholders. 

4th. Kkurcha Sttdder, the expense of the ruling local administration, or 
of the capital, in contra-distinction to that of Mofussil, or the country. In 
like manner as we were obliged to fix on certain data, to regulate the charges 
already detailed, so here too, we find ourselves necessitated to suppose in 
great part a new establishment, which, though extremely different from the old, 
yet apparently is only indispensably f so, to complete or carry into effect the 
universal reform, suggested by recurring to the true original, financial system 
of the Mogul empire, 
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(i) General Civil Department, without premiums, to determine whether 
a supreme legislative authority over alt the British possessions on the coast, 
should be vested in the deliberative governments of Bengal or Madras ,; it 
will readily be admitted, that the immediate exclusive power in the Northern 
cirears should hold of the latter. Time and experience must, in like manner, 
evince the expediency of single magistracy in all the offices of state 
influencing the conduct of, or capable of being influenced and disunited 
by the intriguing natives. On this principle, we assume for data, that the 
general local administration of the tract of country now in question, is 
committed to the charge of two chiefs, of at least 15 years standing in the 
Company’s service j the one resident at Masulipatam, having ordinary jurisdic¬ 
tion over the four southerly provinces ; but in time of open war or of danger, 
to extend his authority to that of Chicacole, which is otherwise supposed to be 
subject to a superintendant of its own. These two provincial rulers to have 
the inspection and supreme immediate controul over, without interfering in 
the detail of duty assigned to any of the subordinate departments classed under 
the heads, Financial, Judicial or Military. They are supposed, however, to 
make the circuits of their districts at least once in the year, to bear complaints, 
redress grievances^ or, in general, to enforce the municipal laws existing; to 
regulate the form, with the conductor interior administration ; and to give 
them an interest in the true politico-economical management of the revenue 
which must be the secondary object to commerce of every European establish¬ 
ment in this country, they should bo paid by a commission not less than 
1 *- per cent on the net amount of the [ 683 ] jummabundy, which being 
increased to one krore of rupees, will afibtd them a handsome income of a 
lack and a half of rupees, to be divided thus: 


To the chief of Masulipatam, as senior... ... 

of Vizagapatacn ... ... ”, 

Further; as it may be of political consideration to make as 
many as possible of the servants employed in finance, interest¬ 
ed in its administration and improvement; so one half 
per cent, more on the same capital may bo distributed among 
the inferior agents, immediately attached to the chiefships, (viz.) 
six assistants, with an allowance of about 600 rupees per 
month each, besides the expectancy of preferment hereafter 
to be named ; two head surgeons, in receipt of 500 ; and as 
many Hindoo dewans or sherishtedars, with 400 rupees, making 
together, for the year, about ... 


8o,oco 

70,000 


50,000 


Or, in ail, for the general Civil Establishment, a commission of 
two per cent, on the animal settlement estimated at Two lacks, 

Second. Financial.—The regulations and divisions of this department, have 
already in part been anticipated. Eight intendants or collectors of the revenue 
at least of seven years standing in the service, and after the first succession as 
an indispensable qualification, supposed to be versed in the Persian language 
if not in one or more of the native Hindoo dialects, to have the exclusive local 
management of the several districts as hereafter named, subject only to the 
supervision and control of their respective chiefs, (via.) Four in the capitals of 
the four Southern drears, of which each to compose a jurisdiction, all subordi¬ 
nate Masulipatam, and the like number in the province of Chicacole 
henceforth to be subdivided into so many portions of country dependant on 
Vizagapatam Cossini Cotah, extending from Rajemundry to the river ofBoni 
or Bimlipatam, northerly, will form the first; Vizianagrum, Item thence to the 
Gurry Ghucla, or river of Handiraba, the ancient boundary toward" the 
dependencies of Vickeram Deo, and the actual one of the Haviilee lands will 
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constitute the second ; Chicalole, to the river Peondy, inclusive of the three 
principalities of N unde pore, Kimmedy, and Teckaly, to make the third; and 
Ganjam, or Ichapour, as formerly, to remain the fourth coUe’etorships, Alt 
these intendants, as mutual checks on each others management, and the better 
to be qualified for the two higher departments, to which they should have a 
certem prospect of succeeding according to respective adjudged merits, may 
be . supposed locally interchanged among themselves every two years, and 
entitled to a commission equally distributed, of three per cent, on the annual 
jummahundy, which will afford an immediate income, capable perhaps largely 
to be increased, of 37,500 rupees to each individual per annum,' or in toto 
3,00,000. But in a country where health and life are so precarious, it may be 
necessary to provide for the vacancy of such important offices as have been 
now described, as well as to ensure their active zealous discharge, by the 
appointment and actual presence on the spot, of an apparent successor, who 
might also participate the burthen ot inferior duties, such as superintendence 
of adawluts, payment of the sebundy corps, &c. and thus befcome qualified by 
local residence, with gradual initiation in the business of revenue, to occupy 
eventually, as princ 1 pal, or locum tenens, the post of infcendant. The situation 
and functions of these provincial agents, supposed eight in number, would 
answer more nearly to the kotel of the Moguls, under Tamerlane, than the 
Naib nabob, or deputy of Hindostan, which, by a strange perversion of 
language in modern times, is made to signify a prince with regal prerogatives, 
when applied to Mussulman delegates, but is used rather as a term of reproach, 
in the designation of Buropeahs. Whatever denomination may be given to 
such a description of officers, being at least five years in the country, and 
acting two more, as probationers in finance, they may be deemed competent to 
succeed to a collectorship, the certain prospect of which might, in the mean 
time, reconcile them to the otherwise inadequate subsistence of 7,500 rupees 
each per annum, as in like manner an equal number of assistants absolutely 

requisite tor the eight intendants, being ensured in 
sic incrig. the succession to the kaiehin, might be contented with 

an income of 5,000 rupees, making together, one per 
cent, on the estimated revenue, or 1,00,000 ; and reckoning one half per cent, 
tnore to be divided among eight surgeons, at the rate of about 320 rupees 
monthly to each, with 200 rupees to as many dtwans, attached to the several 
provincial establishments ; then the whole expense of the proper financial 
department, will be 4^ per cent, commission on one krore, or four aud 
half lacks. 

Third. Judicial.—The charge necessary to be provided for under this head, 
is already actually incurred without any benefit to the state. All the petty 
officers employed in the Mussulman courts are still existing, enjoy enautus of 
land in lieu of salary, but have beeu exonerated from all public duty, since the 
era of the Company’s territorial administration ; and what may appear incredi¬ 
ble to foreign civilized nations, no effective, regular, or format judicial system, 
has been substituted in the room of that, which, for seventeen successive years, 
hath been virtually suspended throughout all the drears. Nevertheless, in 
criminal c;;ses, the zemindars and farmers, without any legal authority, or rather 
contrary to the most approved maxims of law and policy introduced by the 
Moguls, and followed down to the period of British rule, have exercised, 
despotically and uncontrolled, the powers of civil magistracy, in punishing with 
death, dismemberment of limbs, or slavish personal labour j yet such is the 
habitual submissive indifference of the Hindoos, that whatever acts of cruelty or 
oppression have been, or may be, committed under the single arbitrary will of 
natives in office, no complaints can ever be expected to be brought forward 
against them by that people, though tfie [ 684 ] same may not be altogether the 
case, with respect to the less timid Mahomedans, or such other classes of 
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individuals as have, by an intercourse with Europeans, acquired a greater or 
lesser spirit of freedom. It is, however, only consistent with Christian humanity, 
and liberal enlarged notions of civil jurisprudence, to rescue the more indigent, 
useful, docile, and numerous body of inhabitants, from the tyranny of uncertain 
law, or rather the yoke of brutal slavery, imposed by a race of the most 
ignorant, violent despots, known by the imposing nominal distinctions of 
Rajahs, or native landholders ; and as they are supposed to be under their own 
ordinations, as handed down in the Mussulman or Indian codes formally, let 
them be so virtually ami invariably, according to the letter and spirit of the text, 
as interpreted by enlightened judges presiding over regularly instituted courts, 
subject to the controul of the sovereign authority, but not wholly to be at tbe 
mercy of the single capricious will of depraved and generally illiterate fellow- 
subjects, in zemindarry offices. When such a reform takes place, then will be 
seen re-established, and as before, predominant, the sudder cutcherry adawlui 
of the Mahomedans, tempered by the lenient iiilluence of superior British 
administration. 

It might be attended with some extraordinary expense, as pageantry is the 
very soul of every Oriental government, commanding due respect both at home 
and abroad, if, in the circars, the charge were not already amply provided fcf:, 
besides the subsistence of land allowed to the lesser officers, in a pension of a 
lack of rupees continued gratuitously, and at present worse than uselessly, to the 
family of Hussein Ali Khan, the last aumiklar appointed under the Nizam’s 
authority. That the actual representative of this man, should be wholly unfit in 
his own person, to execute the honorary, consequential, judicial employment 
henceforth to be conferred on him, in order to relieve himself from the reproach 
of eating the bread of idleness, and the public from the burden of furnishing it, 
is no more than what occurs in all the greater and lesser departments of perhaps 
every existing native government of Hindostan ; naibs or deputies with the 
whole train of inferior agents judiciously selected, and requiring only small 
allowances, are everywhere the real effective instruments; while the principal, 
in almost every instance, is the most pageant drone of state, As it is chiefly to 
curb the licentious depravity of the lower classes of foreigners of every denomina¬ 
tion, native mariners, and mongrel Christians or Mahomedans inhabiting or 
itinerant on the seacoasts. and unrestrained in their conduct either by religion 
or morality, that the exercise of a high criminal judicature is more particularly 
wanting; so, one supreme court at. Masulipatam, with another subordinate to it 
at Vizagapatam, under the immediate control of the two chiefs of these places, 
would be all that is necessary, while in civil disputes tbe superinlendants of the 
Dewanny Adawluts might be referred to, when the more ordinary simple mode 
of arbitration through the cauzy tnolavks, pundits, or others, proved dissatis¬ 
factory, The expense of such an institution is, as hath been observed, already 
largely provided for in the pension continued to the sons of Hussein Ali, who 
will most assuredly think die trouble to be imposed, on them, amply repaid'in 
honour and consequence, without requiring any additional pecuniary emolument 
to that which they possess from the Company's hitherto unmerited bounty 
annually, of... ... ... ... rupees one lack. 

4th. Military.—Considering the great establishment of troops allowed 
already under the head of sebundy, more might be thought useless for internal 
defence; but a standing regular force for the same purpose, seems "also 
necessary, either to garrison the principal forts, or to keep in perfect obedience 
and awe, the most turbulent of the natives, as well as the whole militia of the 
country. Thp number and expense of the disciplined corps actually stationed 
in the circars, might be the same in future (viz.) 200 effective Europeans 
trained to the use of artillery, with two battalions of 750 seapoys each, for the 
garrison of Masulipatam; two battalions of the latter, in cantonments at Effort; 
and the like number equally divided between Vizagapatam and Ganjam, in 




readiness for service. The body of seapoy infantry, however, thus amounting 
to 4,500, instead of being raised on the spot, dispersed as usual in the business 
of the collections, attached to the soil, unruly, undisciplined, and under the 
influence of the zemindars, should be altogether drawn from the Carnatic, and if 
possible, composed of that class of soldiers born and bred in our own camps, 
under the denomination of Pariahs. These are held in abomination by, and 
never incorporated with, the other casts, and have therefore a mutual t&tipathy 
to each other, which might be of use to subjecting both to the rule of a foreign 
government; while the indiscriminate use of animal and vegetable diet, renders 
them in every respect the fittest to follow the military profession,_ as they can 
never be in danger, while they can otherwise keep the field, of being famished 
for want or provisions, like the more scrupulous warlike_ tribe of Rajepoots, 
who live chiefly on rice, Allowing an expense, as now incurred under this 
head, inclusive of hospital charges, the amount per annum will be 
about ... ... ... rupees six and half lacks, 

jyth. Fortifications.—To determine the disbursements necessary to be made 
for these, it may be proper to describe their situation and number. 

Innicondah, in the province of Guntour, on the frontiers of the Carnatic 
Payengavit, towards Kerpah ,* and Condapillee, the capital of the circai of the 
same name, on the confines of the Nizam’s territory of Commamel, are both 
fortified hills in the old Indian style, of great strength and extent, serving as 
places of rendezvous for the militia, or as an asylum for the inhabitants, in case 
of an invasion, and forming at the same time, very important outposts, capable 
of being defended each by a hundred men, against an army of thousands; for 
the security of treasure or stores, as well as to stop the progress of an enemy, 
Ganjam, near the northern extremity of the cirears, on the [ 685 ] sea coast, but 
beyond the reach of annoyance from shipping, is a small pentagon fort, on plain 
ground, which, with a garrison of one thousand men, ably commanded, and 
tolerably provided with ammunition and provisions, might hold out a regular 
siege for a month, even against a formidable armament, and might defy for ever 
any Indian force likely to be brought against it. But Masulipatam is the grand, 
and, with a few improvements, may be termed, inexpugnable bulwark of the 
cirears, supposing it well furnished, and resolutely, defended by 5,000 troops, 
such ns may be drawn in two days from the regular or irregular military corps 
in the neighbourhood. It is nearly of an oblong figure, 800 yards by 600, 
situated in the midst of salt morass, close to an inlet or canal, which, opening 
a communication with the sea and the Kistna, enlarges the means of defence, 
without exposing the works to an immediate naval attack, as no ships can come 
within the reach of common shot, nor can any approaches be made on the land 
side, unless between the north and east points of the compass, and from the 
month of December to May. It was from the last-mentioned quarter, 
favoured by a cluster of sand hills on the beach, at the distance of 800 3'ards, 
that Colonel Forde attacked and carried the place; but the present excellent 
wet ditch which surrounds it, had not then entirely been formed : still however, 
the defences on this side are incomplete, ltie bastions are too far asunder, 
'['he rampart is too low, and not thick enough to admit of an occasional 
battery to he opened from the curtains; while the revetment is too slender to 
bear any additional weight of earth, by greater height or breadth, After all, 
notwithstanding the advantage of a very extensive area, a few casements might 
be necessary to shelter the troops within, and a counter exterior diten, similar 
to that now used as a navigable canal on the west side of the fort, would be of 
vast importance on the east, especially as by the excavation, with ease and little 
expense, could be formed a proper glacis, which is very much wanted^ These 
different works, together with the ordinary charge of all the fortifications, 
interior buildings, mounting artillery, magazines, &c. may be stated on a 
medium of years, annually at, Rupees ... ... one lack. 
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Which, with all the precedi tig charges, civil, financial, and military, make 
the total of Sudder expenses ... ... fifteen lacks. 

Leaving a clear net balance in the public treasury, of, Rs seventy-five lacks, 


But if to these several articles of disbursements be added, 

6th. Pecuniary gratuity, or acknowledgment, conditionally to be paid to the 
present Nizam, and amounting to rupees, annual, of... ... seven lacks ; 

inclusive of two lacks, or the reversionary possession of Guntour, in conse¬ 
quence of the death of Bazalut Jung ;* then the actual receipts of the Company's 
exchequer, or free yearly income of all the Northern circars, after deduction of 
every ordinary expense necessary to be incurred, will be reduced to, 
rupees ... ... ... ... ... sixty-eight lacks. 

It is not however to be imagined, that the whole of this sum can be with¬ 
drawn from the general circulation, and remitted as an 
Provision of Investment, annual tribute in specie to the superior government Of 
* Fort St, George, although it falls rather short of the 

supposed revolving gain, on a balance of trade, within the same tract of country 
and period of time; thirty lacks of the amount, have been assigned for the 
commercial exports to Europe, which are indispensably necessary to support or 
realize the estimated territorial revenue, and as the English pay their proportion 
of the investment from the landed income of the circars, while foreigners alone 
can be expected to furnish bullion, so the share of either, must be ascertained 
in order to determine the surplus of cash that may be sent to the Presidency, 
without any injurious diminution of the provincial currency. If, as hath been 
already observed, half of all the cotton-manufactured cloths made in the course 
of the year for European markets, have ever reached England, such instances 
have been extremely rare; most frequently, the proportion lias not exceeded a 
quarter ; and We are sure of being within bounds, in stating the annual medium 
of the Company’s commerce for the last seventeen years, at ten lacks of rupees, 
or one-third ot the whole estimated produce, The remainder, unequally divided 
between the Dutch, French, and Portuguese, through the inability or 

disinclination of the English to increase their own investment, hath been so far 
beneficial to the country, in having brought into it an equivalent in specie, 
excepting a very small amount imported by the agents of the former nation for 
home consumption in spicks and copper. It may be true that the greater part 
of the sum requisite for the provision of goods thus allotted foreigners, was 


* At the end of the Fussillee year nBp, when the Nizam took possession of the Guntour 
drear, there was duo to him, on balance from the Company, 0-1 account of his annual 
stipend of five lacks of rupees, circulated exactly to the 1st of October 17S0, the sum of 
t 4 , 2 4 i 333 rupees. For the two following years, until the period of Bazalut Jung's death, in 
October 1782, ten lacks more should be added to this debt; but from the aggregate of both 
sums is to be deducted a demand of current pagodas 63,438, or rupees 2,22,033 on the 
deceased, arising on balance of account in favour of the Company, for stores, &c, furnished 
for the defence of Guntour, to be repaid from the yearly revenue, and then ths net amount 
owing to the Nizam will be 22,02,300 rupees. Now, as the rents in the drear in question 
(being according to the jurnma kaumil or standard assessment, about 12 lacks per annum) 
forming a mean between the juminabundy and gross collections, were actually levied by and 
realized to his highness for the same period of two years, through the Company’s favour in 
withdrawing their troops, with only a deduction of two lacks, paid in all that time to Bazalut 
Jung: so it may be said, that the Nizam's debt hath already been more than deservedly 
liquidated. But supposing the revenue of these two years gratuitously given up, on the 
ground that it is properly an affair to be settled between the son, successor of the nabob of 
Adorn, and his uncle, then, as a difference of five lacks arises yearly against the Nizam while 
m possession of Guntour, after his brother's demise, on a comparison of the valued rent of 
the circar, with the pecuniary gratuity to be paid by the Company in October 1784, oulv a 
balance of about twelve lacks, agreeable to the letter of the treaty of 1768 would remain 
due; ami in the beginning ot 1780, the whole debt must be virtually and'absolutely can¬ 
celled, entailing thenceforth apesheush of five lacks per annum on his highness, to be 
accounted for with the honourable Company. 

VOL, III,—14 
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furnished from the settlements of Madras and Bengal, as affording a means of 
remittance to England for the fortunes of individuals there ; but the advantage 
hath been in effect; the same, in keeping up the revenues and manufactures of 
the circars. [686] 

A very important question here suggests itself, as to the policy or probable 
efficacy of the late Act of Parliament, in restraining 
British subjects in India from giving such pecuniary or 
mercantile supplies to other European nations, even 
when our Company (for there is no provisional clause) 
cannot purchase cargoes for their proper ships, or 
will not accept the means of doing it, on terms 
of mutual convenience from their servants abroad, who with the Joss of 
health, and the labour of many years, may have acquired a very dispro¬ 
portionate compensation in personal wealth, which they are anxious to 
realize at home, and thus accumulate the general stock of national riches. Our 
laws, we are taught to consider as the perfection of reason, and, therefore, must 
in every instance, command due respect j and certainly the one now under 
consideration, was adopted by the legislature on principles as pure, as the 
limitations and objects might have appeared laudable, to the original advisers, 
for whose benefit it was no doubt intended, by obliging foreigners to bring 
bullion into the country, or.contract the scale of their commerce, with the view 
of lessening the competition of sales in Europe. But if its wisdom or general 
good be not apparent, and universally acknowledged within the sphere of its 
operation ; if it should be deemed illiberal and impolitic with respect to the other 
nations, as imposing an invidious, unprofitable restriction on their trade, which 
may provoke a retaliation in the way of farther prohibitions in receiving the 
re-exports of Great Britain, and especially, if it be found to niilita idst the 
private interests, natural views, and reasonable claim of a whole society of 
necessary agents in a remote corner of. the world, some of whom are to enforce 
its execution as a legal check upon all ; then we might venture to foretell, that it 
will in the first, place, be evaded, and in the next, become obsolete or wholly 
disregarded, until finally expunged from our Statute Books, on the same 
principles as lately brought about the repeal of some otherpenal laws, antiquated 
and dormant. . Indeed, from the glaring ineffectual provisions of the present act, 
to accomplish its apparent purpose, it may perhaps have been intended to be 
classed among the number of those recently made for the government of this 
country, acknowledged by the framers themselves to be proposed only for 
temporary expedience, or by way of experiment, until the lights of time, with a 
more perfect understanding of facts and local circumstances, evince the propriety, 
or the reverse, of giving them further stability. The truth is, so many 
openings occur for evasion, that this or any similar law must prove altogether 
nugatory, unless it can be first made manifest to ordinary comprehension, that- 
more benefit will accrue to the State and Individuals, from its actual operation, 
than virtual suspension ; at the same time, that any loans in money, transfer 
of merchandize, or credit by bills to foreigners is interdicted to British subjects 
residing in.India, the whole scope of such mercantile intercourse is left open to 
those individuals, who after having acquired fortunes here, have returned to 
Europe, and are willing to realize their wealth at home, by giving draughts on 
their agents.abroad, in favour of adventurers of other nations; and while 
the prohibition of supplying goods extends only to European trarfi 
without any immediate or indirect connection among themselves, 

the intelligent Hindoo may step in as mediator, in the capacity 

of merchant or broker, and- administer to the wants of both : nay, it seems 
a matter oi lejjpil uncertainty, whether there may not be a direct com muni 
cation between the principals, in the way of respondentia loans or bottomry 
payment of money for bills of exchange on Europe, and sales of merchandize 
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by public auction, or from open warehouses in authorized markets, where a 
discrimination cannot be made of the nation, character, or employers of the 
buyers. Such being the presumed errors in the principle, and deficiencies 
in the provisions of the Act here alluded to, as to authorized anticipation of its 
speedy repeal, and supposing at the same time a change in the Company’s 
poncy, by winch their servants abroad will be permitted to remit private 
fortunes through their proper always preferable channel! then we might venture 
with political certainty, to estimate the future proportion of English Investment 
to be provided in the cirears at eighteen lacks of rupees annually, and out of 
the balance of fifty lacks which after that deduction, would still remain unappro¬ 
priated in the public exchequer from the current revenue, four-fifths might 
constantly, with the utmost safety, convenience and expediency, be remitted in 
specie or in grain, as the yearly tribute of the dependent provinces to the 
protecting superior government of Fort St, George, 

TO conclude this division of our subject relative to Finance, in general it 
may be observed, that nothing is more easy*' just, or 
Final observations. necessary, than to reduce to universal practice, and 

give full effect to the whole system, as here rudely 
sketched in all its parts. It is only simply recurring to the ancient institutions 
of the country, following their order and spirit in the establishment or definition 
of the civil rights of persons and of things, as connected with revenue These 
institutions, universally acknowledged to be founded in policy, moderation and 
equity, are deeply engraved on the minds of the more enlightened natives 
revered by a great majority of the commonalty ; and in their scope, design, and 
tendency, are manifestly calculated for the good of all, by enlarging or securing 
according to a fixed invariable, equitable standard, the tenures of real or 
personal property, immunities, privileges, with the recom pence of bodily labour 
to be enjoyed by the more useful classes of society employed in agriculture or 
manufactures j by realizing to the zemindars or intermediate land' holders to 
their utmost legal extent, certain supposed rights and advantages hitherto 
equivocal, indefinite, and precariously attached, agreeable to the capricious will 
ol ruling despots, to their respective offices of receivers or farmers general of 
the rents, _ and reserving only for the sovereign the bare rightful, indubitable, 
legal dues indispensably necessary on the most economical scale, for the support 
of the best, most lenient, and in true ingenuous belief, acceptable government 
to i the great mass of the people, comparatively with any of the past or still 
existing states to be found throughout the wide extending realms of Asiatic 
dominion. [687] 

RELATIVE ROWER. 

The great political importance of the Northern circars is not alone to be 
Comparatively with estimated by the intrinsic or relative value of territory 
adjacent states, on foundations of revenue and commerce, but 

must always depend, more or less, on comparative 
power, vyhich by way of contra-distinction may be termed contingent worth 
only to be determined by ascertaining- the facility with internal means of 
defence, either natural or artificial, joined to collateral aids, easily derived 
however from the superior neighbouring settlements, in virtue of a fortunately 
centrical position, the whole calculated on a comparison with the power 
situation, and circumstances of surrounding states, or such as are likelv to act 

offensively. We have already exhibited in some detail, though irregularly the 
proper interior resources of the country, and shall again ocisionX touch on 
them, a* well as bring to view the nature and extent of extraneous ^assistance 
fhnrfn fv ^ ut mote particularly in this place, it is our intention p-tak'-V 
short political survey of the nations around, naturally inimical to and canahl#* 

0 . annoying the circars, in order to form’ a suffigLit id£ o?the 
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effective force of these, compared with the probable occasions of resistance in 
the event of a foreign invasion, thence deducing the real permanent security 
of territorial possession. 

First—-The rudely formed aristocratical republic of the Marhattas occurs. 

Under the most comprehensive description, their 
Marhattatis o£ Poonah. dominions may be said to extend from east to west 

on the parallel of 2\ l /i degrees north lat. from Piply 
on the Soobanreeka falling into the Bay of Bengal to Broach, towards the 
mouth of the Nerbudda, in the gufph of Cambay, stretching full 16 degrees of 
longitude across the Peninsula, and from south to north near the meridian of 
Cape Comorin, or about 77° east long, from the forks of the Kistna, to Kalpee, 
on the banks of the Jumna, ten degrees oflatitude, consisting of the soubahs 
of the Jugeral Maliva and Khandees: two-thirds of that of Aurungabad, one 
half of Rejapoor, as conquered by the Moguls : an equal portion of Berar, of 
Beeler, and of Orissa, with a few pergunnabs of Allahabad and Agra; the 
whole comprising an area of about 260,000* square geographic mites, yielding 
a yearly income, at the utmost calculation, with chout from neighbouring 
states, of four and a half krona of rupees, But of this, the share allotted to the 
Koking Brandu empire of Poonah, raised on the ruins of that of Sattarah, in 
1750, on the death of the 2d Sahoojee Bhosla of the Sunker Kehtery tribes, 
together with the jageer and almost independent inheritances of a great number 
of inferior chiefs, all of the former race, and therefore acknowledging the 
Peshwa as their head, situated at the distance of 500 miles from the circars, 
beyond the territory of Nizam Ali, does not actually exceed one half. The other 
moiety of country and revenue is divided between rulers of a different cast, who 
have virtually dominions, views, and interests wholly distinct, alien, often 
hostile to their nominal sovereign, and can scarcely ever be united in the same 
causes. Of these Futty Sing Guicawar, a Mar hat tab Rajepoot, enjoys a 
third of the sou bah of Gujerat; Scindea claiming descent from the same tribe, 
and Molcar, of the Cutteacur Sooder, or fourth class, divide between them 
almost equally, Mulua and Khandees, with the recent addition of some of the 
pergunnahs of Agra, conquered by the former, and Moodajee Bhosla, a 
branch of the depressed family of Satterah, under the nominal designation of 
samaputty, or commander in chief of the Marhattah armies, rules in the name 
of his son .Ragoojie, in full sovereignty, one half of Berar) and collects to a 

muckassa or tribute from the Nizam of a moiety of the 
sic in orijg, rental of the other half is in possession, in violation 

of the English rights, of an equal portion of Orissa ; 
pretends to a kind of feudal superiority over a part of Gundwannab called 
Gurrah, lying to the north of the Nerbudda, heretofore annexed to Malva, and 
forming the inheritance of Nizam and Boorham Shah, together with that of the 
districts of Ruttenpoor or Chateesgur, as also their dependencies of Sumblure- 
poor, &c. making part of Jebar Cund, or the jungly country of Bundoo or 
Battah, united by Alemgeer to the soubah of Allahabad, and more recently 
seized as a free conquest by Bembajee, the younger brother of Moodajee. 


* There bebg no correct map of Hindostan, or of any of its states, excepting the British 
possessions, it is impossible to specify with accuracy the square contents, taking however the 
whole (1 entry as laid down by European geographers at 1,110,000 square miles, and with 
greater precision allowing to the Deccan south of the rivers Kerbs, del ah and Mahanuddy, and 
circumscribed by the ocean on all its other sides an area of 410,000 square miles, we* have 
endeavoured^ to allot to each subdivision of territory described, its portion of superficial 
measure, tvhid^though perhaps not very correct in itself, may yet be sufficiently so for 
purposes of political arithmetic, to compare the extent of one state with that of another. 

N R AH the Marhattah dominions collectively, are rather of greater extent than the 
republic of Poland, before its late dismemberment, and with all its feudatory dependencies 
yf Prussia, Courland, &e. 
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Among these greater chieftains, denominated of the same nation, it is atone 
the dominions of the last mentioned, that have the 
Of Nagpore. smallest connection with the Northern drears. The 

superficial contents of the whole country may bo 
computed at 60,000* * square miles, and thinly inhabited, producing a revenue of 
one krore of rupees, which is sufficient io maintain a body of 20,000 horse of 
every kind ; and yet, in time of peace, from the extreme of Hindoo parsimony, 
add a surplus of 50 lacks yearly to the hoarded treasure. But of this territoiy, 
it is only the division of Orissa, or Cuttack, that immediately borders on and 
touches any part of the British possessions. This province, at the distance of 
600 miles from the capital of Nagpore, extends along the sea-coast in the Bay 
of .Bengal, about 200 miles from Malond, the northern boundary of Ganjam, on 
the Chilca lake, to Fihley, at the mouth of the Soobanrecka; the southern limits 
of Midnapore, dependant on Bengal, and on a medium being about 40 miles 
inland, should comprise an area of 80,000 square miles, yielding from a husta- 
bood, in the beginning of the present century, 22,58,000 rupees, including[688] 
a net jummabundy of 13,94,522, lately increased to sixteen lacks, of which one 
half is remitted as a yearly tribute to Moodajee, after defraying the expense of a 
military establishment of 5,000 horse, besides the ordinary sehundy and charges 
of civil government. It is divided almost in equal portions from west to east, 
by the great river Mahanuddy, which taking its rise in latitude 22° north, among, 
the hills separating Khandees from Berar, and after running a course east 
southerly of 700 miles, empties itself at False Point, or Coojtmg, in 20^ North 
latitude, 50 miles east of the provincial capital, passing dose on "the north side 
to the walls of Barrowbutty, its oblong square indefensible citadel, of 12 tower 
bastions. Besides the disadvantage which Cuttack labours under in being so 
remotely detached from the central force of government, it is wholly and 
absolutely cut off from Berar on the west by the districts of Jeharcund, under 
the dominion of Bembajee, on this side its frontier, from Goomsur, the most 
northerly point of the dependencies of Ganjam, to Gongapoor, near the southern 
extreme of Chutea Nagpore, subject to Bengal, does not exceed 15c miles. 
In that whole extent, however, along a mountainous, barbarous, unhealthy tract 
of country, there are scarcely three passes which can be termed practicable for 
an army; while Coppertongee, the easiest or most frequented, leading to the 
banks of the Mahanuddy, could not admit, as generally described, of a passage 
for any wheel carriages. But if troops be once introduced into the province, a 
double frontier on either side towards the British dominions, of at least 300 
miles, is for the most part wholly defenceless, and exposed to depredation ; so 
that however paradoxical the proposition may seem, yet, in the present case, 
it is demonstratively true, that to realize by possession, and extend our territorial 
rights over that portion of Orissa which now very inconveniently interrupts the 
land communication between Bengal and the circars, would literally in fact 
lessen the necessary line of defence against the attack of a neighbouring enemy : 
nevertheless, as hath been already observed, on the side of Ganjam an invasion 
is never to be apprehended from the Marhattahs, though they have found means 
improperly to possess themselves of some pergunnahs lying to the south of the 
natural barrier of Manickpatam, on the tongue of land between the sea and 
Chilca, at the same time that this lake, narrowed to a point by the boundary 
northern bills of Cicacole, widens and extends forty miles towards the centre 
of Cuttack, laying the whole country open to an attack by water from the 
English settlements. 

Though in general description it might be observed, and from local 
ignorance pass unnoticed, that the two provinces of 
Rajepoots of Jeharcund. Ueogur and Chanda in Goondwannah imperfectly re¬ 

duced, and annexed to Berar by the emperor Alemgeer, 


* About the extent of the Grand Dutchy of Lithuania, in Poland. 
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now governed by Moodajee, from actually an adjoining foreign frontier, ns 
running parallel inland to the north-west side of the drears of Cicacole and 
Rajem undry, and having no formidable well known state between, yet in the 
present estimate of relative power inherent in the British territories, compara¬ 
tively with those around naturally inimical or capable of giving annoyance, we 
cannot admit of the geographical precision or political justness of the remark. 
The intermediate space parting these collateral districts, and which may very 
properly in future be called Jeimrcund, though that name hitherto hath been 
exclusively applied to Chateesgur, &c, running in the same direction north of 
Mahomeddy, forms not only by nature an insurmountable barrier against 
invasions from either side, but is inhabited by a warlike savage race of aboriginal 
Hindoos under their native princes, for the most part perfectly independent, 
The whole country equally mountainous, poor, ill watered, unhealthy, and thinly 
peopled, extends in length, from the last-mentioned river to the Godavari, in a 
line, nearly south-west, 200 miles, and in breadth, from the conquered plains 
of Chicacole, &c. westerly to the nearest ascertained limits of Berar, on a 
medium very little if at all short, of eighty; thus comprehending an area of 
16,000 * square miles. It is usually described as divided longitudinally by 
seven high, ; mpassable ranges of hills, forming a great number of valleys, under 
their respective chieftains of the Warrior, Coy war, or Gondwannah tribe, all of 
the Rajepoot or Khetery cast among which, those of Kulahindi, Bustar, and 
Rumpa, entirely free towards the frontier of the Marhattas, and of Kitnedy, 
Nundapore, Goigonda, and Cottapilee, partially subjected to the English 
government, are the most considerable. The revenue is chiefly paid in kind, 
and cannot exceed in the gross, by any tolerable well-founded calculation, 
fifteen lacks of rupees, for besides that, the commonalty are uncivilized, 
indolent, and stupid, being very much afflicted with those wens of the throat, 
called goitres in Europe, they carry on little or no commerce, and lands so 
elevated, in the more sterile regions are but in small part watered by the Siffry, 
the only river proper to the country, and which taking its rise from an inland 
chtlca or lake, as pretty correctly laid down by D’Anville, in the district of 
Kulahindi, unites with the Godaveri, about 20 coss higher up than l 3 clave ram, 
between Rumpa and Rahapillee, after having traversed the principal valley of 
Bustar. The people in general, although rude and barbarous, may yet be 
denominated warlike, as they have always distinguished themselves bold 
persevering champions of the great law of nature. Being driven to. their wild 
unwholesome fastness, among the mountains, they frequently descend in harvest 
time, into the low lands, to dispute the produce of their ancient rightful 
inheritance with the present possessors, but their incursions are desultory and 
simply impelled, by the pressing want of subsistence ; for as the sea air is as 
fatal to their temperament, as that of the hills is to the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring plains, the idea of a permanent conquest, even if they could 
conceive a possibility of effecting it, would be as foreign to their purpose as, on 
the counterpart, it Is to be exploded by a civilized state, as in human, un¬ 
generous, and unprofitable. { 689 ] 

On the other hand, this tract of inhospitable country, has in all ages proved 
an insuperable obstacle to the union of the two nations of Oria and Gond- 
wannah, or reciprocally to the invasions of either, It has been described as 
80 miles in breadth from the inland frontier of Chicacole to that of Berar, but 
this distance is to be understood in a strait line, and geographic measure. 
Following the ordinary course of the only practicable roads, it extends at least 
120 British miles, which are equivalent to 200, either with respect to time or 
the fatigue of marching on the same space of level ground; and with this 


* Nearly the dimensions 0 Switzerland, including the Alpine states of the GrisOns and 
Valais, 
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cii'cuinstance, considering the difficulties of passing through uninhabited jungles, 
over rugged hills, and deep water courses, surrounded by pathless forests, deserts’ 
or valleys, alone luxuriant from a poisonous atmosphere, it must bo regarded as 
one of the strongest natural barriers existing. Accordingly, it is only traversed 
once in the driest season of the year, from the month of February to May, by 
those Tartar wandering carriers, the bom bailies, as in like manner, such 
instruments would be found to penetrate a rock of iron, to gratify the craving 
necessities of humanity, These adventurers have as yet, however, only explored 
two passes in the whole length of the great mountainous ridge, extending from 
the Godaveri to the Mohanuddy, the one direct from Chanda to Chicacole the 
other oblique from Chftteesgur, by the way of KaUihiudi, both uniting at’ the 
famous gaut of Saloor, or Sauveacca ■ though the latter, hath also an extremely 
difficult communication with the districts of Kitncdy. It was through either of 
these inlets, at the instigation and under the guidance of the faepoor rajah, 
then harrassed by the merciless Vizeram Ratine, that a body of Mahrattas was 
introduced in 1754, into the circars, to combat the weak ill-established military 
force of the French; more than one half of the invaders fell a sacrifice to the 
noxious air of the hills, in effecting their passage, and the remainder, feeble or 
disheartened, rather than hazard returning the same way, adopted the’ desperate 
resolution of making a prodigious circuit through unfrequented routes, in Vrd-r 
to cross the Godaveri, with the risque of being"intercepted by the provincial 
troops, and perhaps after all, of not discovering a practicable ford ■ they 
however, miraculously escaped the one, and succeeded, in 1 remarkably dry 
season near Rajemundry, in finding the other, by which a few hardy individuals 
were enabled to gam their homes, to spread the terrors of tire dangers they 
encountered, and mtiundated for ever, their countrymen, from 'attempting the 
like rash, deadly expedition, on any future occasion. 

Strictly speaking, the drears of EUore and Condapillee, between the rivers 
Godavari and Kistna, are the only ones of the five, 
Mogul:: of Golconda, exposed to immediate invasion from an adjoining 
, . ,, , A" !and Ppwer; and this is the nizam who holds formally 

from the emperor Shah Alium, the soubahdarry or government general of such 
parts of all the six soubabs of the Deccan as have not been otherwise all-mated 
m perpetuity, and still rules virtually, though not wholly independent » verv 
extensive country, which henceforth should regain its ancient metropolitan 
names of Hydrabad or Golcorula. Worn Commamet, the boundary nrovhce 
for 100 miles on the east, towards the British territories, it stretcbc'; almost due 
west along the north bank of the: Kixtna, 250 miles to Solapbor near the fork• 
of that river j and in Hko manner, on both sides of the Godaveri, in a north-west 
direction, about 350 miles to the celebrated fortress of Dowlatabad, from which 
m a line nearly south to the most westerly point before indicated on the Kistna’ 
full 200 miles. A chain of distant fortifications forms a very ineffectual h irri r 
on the side of the Mahrattas of Puonah, who, besides levying a cbout from th * 
neighbouring, circars, have penetrated far within the described frontier and 
possess alternately, with the nominal proprietor of the whole many fertile 
districts. The lands situated to the north of Godaveri, make little more thar a 
narrow border, except where enlarged towards the middle by the accession nf 
fifty-two pergunnahs of Berar, subject to a mdekassa of 50 per cent of chu 
paid to Mociduje Bhosla; and' as to tto foujedam® of Adoni'and K “ ' 
usually reckoned among the dependencies of the Nizamat, though somh nf 
K, s t„a tttey *cj altogether free, or if otherwise rather incoAvenielt in“ibr°„ e 
on he lord paramount, who gives them protection, than any addition J?55 
political strength, Reckoning, however, the whole extent of Lr ,ho y actual 
ruled m 1 form, or m fact, by Niam Ah, it cannot be estimated al less 
70,000 * square m ile s, including one-third of the soubah of Hydrabad, as 

* Equal at least, in dimensions and political imonance, to the estatesTin BarVa 7 y. ' 
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conquered by Aiemgeer, a like portion of Aurangabad, about one half of Beder 
and of fiorar, with the circars of Kalburga, Raichore, Adorn, and Nundeol, 
formerly dependent on the soubah of Bejapoor. But being from" situation or 
government, almost entirely deprived of the benefits oF commerce; the soil for 
the most part, rocky, barren, and badly watered ; all the inhabitants wretchedly 
poor, oppressed under the intolerance, tyranny or weakness of innumerable 
Mussulman despots ; subject to no restraints, from the nominal superior, yet 
too feeble, to resist any foreign invasion j the utmost gross yearly revenue that 
can be extortud from the native Hindoos, by stripes’ military execution, and 
the most wanton, inhuman, personal cruelties, does not exceed a krore of 
rupees, of which only one half is paid into the public exchequer, after 
payment of the Mahratta chout defalcations, of intermediate agents, and 
immense jageer appropriations (including those of Zufferull Dowlah, late 
nabob of Nieruml, now removed to the soubadhdurry of Elichpocr) bestowed 
in favour of individuals, not in general from choice so much as the necessity of 
sharing the spoils of ill-gotten dominions, weakly ruled with inferior coadjutors, 
and who therefore not only participate the sovereign authority, but for the 
most part assume, a refractory, rebellious independence!’ With this moiety, how¬ 
ever, of the nominal territorial income (if the Nizamut, and supporting an union of 
all [ 690 ] the dependent jageerdars.^ a military force of 45,000 men, under every 
description of cavalry, infantry, or disengaged sebundy, may be supported on a 
scanty peace establishment, and might be collected, on any very pressing emer¬ 
gency affecting the general interests, for the interior defence of the country, and 
yet leave, after defraying the expenee of civil government, on a scale of economy 
almost impracticable for any Mussulman despot to adopt, as much as in ten 
years of trapquillity would accumulate to u sum sufficient to maintain, with 
field extraordinaries, an army of ten thousand undisciplined horse arid foot, 
equally divided for a twelve month beyond the national frontier. On the whole, 
and in plain, undisguised truth, according to an individual's opinion, considering 
the rapid decline of the power of Nizam Ali, who, in an inglorious administra¬ 
tion of twenty-three years, hath lost, by three successive encroachments on his 
neighbours, the Mahrattas, llyder, and the British, two-thirds of his dominions, 
acquired by the murder of bis brother, instead of dreading any attack on the 
circars, from this quarter; which, as talcing the lion by the paw, viewing the 
situation of M'asulipatani, would be easily repelled by half the provincial force, 
the sudden annihilation of the subahdar himself, and in him the destruction of 
tha poor equivocal remains of the Mogul empire in the Deccan, affecting more 
or less the actual balance of political interests, these are events more to be 
apprehended, and, as such, to be regretted or prevented, if it were not treason 
against the natural rights of mankind to take any measures to impede a 
revolution, which might afford at least a momentary respite to a great portion 
of the Hindoo inoffensive race, from the intolerable yoke of Mahomedan 
slavery. 


Notwithstanding, however, the apparent security of all these provinces, 
relatively to the power of bordering foreign principa- 
Mahomedans of Mysore, lities, it may be urged that Guntoor, as lying to the 

south of the Ristna, and though not touching, yet so 
nearly adjoining to the Mysorean dominions of Kerpo, being at the same time, 
from maritime situation on the coast of Coromandel, an object of such prodi¬ 
gious importance to the present ruler of the Balagaut country, and more 
especially to our rivals the French, who must benefit by the acquisition, in 
pioportion as the British loss would be immense or irretrievable by the dismem¬ 
berment; we repeat^ it may be urged, that this drear is exposed to great and 
imminent danger of invasion from the enterprise of a barbarous, ambitious, and 
formidable neighbour, while he is under the influence or protection of an 
European force. The elevated regions composing the usurped or conquered 
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esifUUB m i f viler (recently devolving by inheritance an his elder son, Tutteh All 
Khan, better known by his infant Tukser name of Tippoo Suit .run) comprehend¬ 
ing the greater part of the ancient Indian empire of Canara or Bijenagur, or, 
according to the Mogul divisions, excepting a few cirears, the whole of the 
soubah of Rajepoor situated to the south of the Kistua, including the Carnatic 
Balaghaut, Mysore, some districts of Malabar, Bednore, Chitteldoorg, Herpen- 
heli, the superiority of San ore, the forts and territory on the Jum Chadra, 
forming, before the late Maratta war, the jageer of Ragomiut Row, together 
with the five drears of Kerpeh dependant on the soubah of Hydrabad, making 
in all art area of * 75,000 square geographical miles. The natural sterility of a 
high table land is in some degree compensated, by sharing the successive 
advantages of the rainy monsoon on both the coasts of Malabar and Coroman¬ 
del ; yet being for the most part, like the other interior countries of the Deccan, 
wholly excluded from the benefits of commerce, excepting the traffic of warlike 
stores, and in living instruments of destruction, carried on chiefly through the 
ports of Calicut and Mangalore, the yearly effective revenue cannot exceed two 
krore twenty lacks, of which, under one of those wonderful millennial geniuses 
born to he the scourges of mankind in life, and to future ages benefactors, in 
exhibiting an awful example of the merited punishment of excessive universal 
depravity ; uniting in himself the requisite qualifications with the actual exercise 
of the functions of prince, minister, and general; equally despotic, merciless, 
able, and economical, in either character; asaving might have been made in 
times of peace to support the extraordtnaries of meditated ambitious war, of one 
krore of rupees annually, considering the policy adopted of resuming former and 
suffering no farther alienations of land to be made, in the way of jageer, 
charitable or religious donations ; of investing Bra mins, the most pliant, cruel 
instruments of tyranny, with the management of the finances, and deriving 
extraordinary aids to defray the original expense of a standing military establish¬ 
ment «r 30,000 irregular cavalry, 30,000 infantry, and 50 sibibendies, disciplined 
and countenanced by a body of Europeans, supported by a formidable train of 
artillery, innumerable _ fortifications, with ail the requisites of warlike offensive 
operations, from the iniquitous exertion of tire force it gave, in subverting the 
petty governments of neighbouring rajahs, and to ease the galling yoke perhaps 
imposed by these, on the great mass of their subjects but to add misery to 
slavery, drench the field of the husbandman with blood, and bring devastation, 
rum, or destruction on the whole country. 

io stem such a torrent of power as might from this quarter, overwhelm the 
little territory of Guntoor, besides the provisional 
Collateral Territory of resources, a collateral aid here presents itself, in the 
the Carnatic. neighbouring British dependencies of the Carnatic 

Payengaut. This maritime country, extending in 
length 600 miles from the banks of the Kistna to Cape Comorin, these con¬ 
siderably outstreching the bordering frontier of Mysore, is yet in its greatest 
breadth, from Madras on the sea coast to Vellore, westerly, near _ the foot of the 
Gants, no more than 90 miles ; and therefore, in all its dimensions, including 
the raje of Tanjore,"cannot contain [ 69 I]abov*ef 36,000 square geographical miles 
m superficial measure ; yet, from the superior fertility of low lands, plentifully 
watered, either naturally or artificially ■ an even surface, humid atmosphere, 
extraordinary population, in part subsisted by fisheries perfectly free; but, 
above all, by the enlivening territorial benefits resulting from an encreasing 


,. . * | a superficial measure, or territorial consaqnsnce, of the barbaric states of 

gttxs ana I unis 1 the inhabited parts of both dominions united under same 

S gu i 

- evcr y respect, to ail the scattered dominions of his tVtm&a maiesfy, 

^ ^ ectora * e Brandenburg, Prussia Royal, and Ducal Silesia^ Magdeburg - 
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foreign commerce to full effective revenue, under the extravagant incorrigible 
abuse, peculation, fraud, and corruption, of Mussulman administration, hatb 
never fallen short (in times of internal tranquillity, since the complete conquest 
of this portion of the souhah of Hydrabad, in the regin of Alemgeer) of two 
krore of rupees, allowing fifty lacks to be the proprietary income of Tanjore, 
and thereby giving to this little principality, so prodigiously favoured by 
nature, the second rank among all the provinces of Hindostan of equal magni¬ 
tude, for agriculture or valued rent; on the same financial principles, assigning 
to Burdwan, in Bengal, which, though not equally fortunate in physical 
circumstances, lias been more so in the enjoyment of a long intelligent British 
administration, and beyond all comparison in population, culture, manufactures, 
or prosperity, the first. In a long series of political mistakes, or rather by the 
artful connivance, chicanery, and intrigue, so peculiarly characteristic of 
Mahometan ministry, under the* incongruous form, with the corrupt influence 
of a double government from the surrender of the neabut or nabobship of the 
Carnatic, to the actual occupant in 1763, after wresting it from’the French in a 
contest of 15 years, with a large waste of British blood and treasure, down to 
the present moment, when the country has been in a manner re-conquered from 
Hyder Ali, by the same powerful arm and means j it has happened that no 
military establishment, effective and sufficient the purposes of defence, 
always obligatory, was ever fixed on, with certain pre-exigent provision for its 
maintenance, to be drawn from the ample natural resources of the protected 
dominion; and such is the complexion, the delicacy of our situation with 
Mahomed Ali, raised to princely importance, by the intercourse, countenance 
and favour of a high and most glorious sovereign, that, during the former's life, 
perhaps, more than a suitable necessary supply to remedy so glaringly incon¬ 
venient a deficiency :in the political system of the coast, can now be openly 
contended for. So much, however, is expedient, indispensable, though greatly 
short of undoubted civil right, in law and equity ; and accordingly we shall take 
the liberty, by anticipation, of specifying the supposed force requisite in future, 
for interior defence. 30,000 sebundles arc the least that can be employedfin so 
la'ge a tract of territory, to secure the public peace and collections. _ They 
already exist, and only require being commanded and tolerably disciplined by 
English officers, to be equal to twice the number under native leaders, who have 
hitherto exclusively benefited by the institution pf use of a great standing 
militia; 2,000 European infantry, r,ooo artillery, 4,000 Mogul cavalry, and 
10,000 sepoys; in all 17,000 regular troops, to be formed, after providing 
exclusively 1,500 British soldiers for the garrisons of Fort St. George, Vellore, 
and Trichinopoly, into equal divisions or legions; the one, stationary, and in 
cantonments in the neighbourhood of Trincomaly ; the other, also collected in 
a state preparatory for field operations, without incurring any extraordinary 
expense, somewhere about the northern fortified port of Nellore. To judge 
experimentally of the efficacy of such a force, which is very little if" at all greater 
than what is already really or nominally ■•■n Untamed, though otherwise distributed 
and unequipped, to keep in check the most formidable native power actually 
existing in Hindostan, even supposing it miraculously hereafter to acquire a 
double strength, contrary to its present rapid progress in declension, we have 
only to recall to memory the decisive victory of Porto Novo, with the circum¬ 
stances that will for ever mark its glory in the annals of Britain. Hyder, a 
wonderful man, made for conquest and to rule, having perfected a great natural 
genius for tactics in an European camp, and by long experience in war, with or 
against the most skilful practitioners of the art, having raised himself by 
superior talents, from the meanest condition to be the sovereign of a kingdom, 
tripled its magnitude by an uninterrupted career of success and conquest; in 
a period of twenty years, selected or formed a great number of ministers and 
generals; trained on the parade, and exercised in the field, by continued 
military exploits, a long standing army, chiefly cavalry; and from the resources 
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of universal rapine, with the ordinary accumulated revenue of an extensive 
empire, having completed with infinite diligence and foresight, his vast warlike 
preparations for premeditated invasion of the Payengaut, he availed himself, in 
the spirit of true political wisdom, perverted by the madness of ambition, of the 
fleeting moment when his own fame, military strength and means of Supporting 
a war were greatest, while his opponents were to be distracted at home, 
threatened from abroad, with scattered forces, an exhausted treasury, destitute 
of all the requisites for offensive or defensive operations, to rush like a torrent 
into the lower Carnatic, with a hundred thousand veteran soldiers, including 700 
Europeans, under an approved personally hostile leader, f ie swept every thing 
before him : the devastation and terror were universal; and having cut off one- 
third of the opposing army, before a junction had been effected with the main 
body, in all the pride of triumph, flushed with victory, he turned his arms 
against the remainder, as if with certainty of success, while supposed to be 
dispirited with an unexpected recent loss. The event proved what a phalanx of 
European and native troops, even inferior in number to one of our proposed 
legions, can do, under the greatest possible disadvantages, when disciplined and 
commanded by British officers, against a host of Indian foes, outnumbering the 
former twelve to one, favoured by every circumstance which can at anytime 
combine, to render such an enemy relatively powerful, [ 692 ] 

but though ^ the northern circars may thus be completely secured against 
the attacks of native inland enemies, along an accessible coast of 470 miles 
they may be said to be everywhere exposed to the maritime invasion of an 
European force, and more particularly the French, as the most ambitious 
enterpnzing, and formidable nation, notwithstanding that article of the treaty of 
Paris in 1763, which puts the coast of Orissa with Cuttack as far south as 
\ anam, on the Godavery, its ancient boundary, on the same footing as our 

other possessions of Bengal. It would be unnecessary 
French maritime power to describe the various resources or means of offence 
compared to the British. within reach of this people, to execute such a purpose' 

, , , , . . dld wp tbmk ourselves equal to the task : and we 

should feel no sentiment of exultation, in contrasting that decided superiority of 
the British navy, manifested' the course of the last war, as an eternal’ insuper¬ 
able bar to mimical success. Suffice it to observe, that if Great Britain, torn by 
faction, and deprived of half its wonted energy at home; embarrassed by the 
unruhness of a sister kingdom, and dismembered of its colonies, could with 
so much glory, maintain the empire of the sea, in a long and bloody conflict 
against the united efforts of all America, France, Spain, and Holland with an 
armed, equivocal neutrality of the rest of Europe, a combination of political 
strength, perhaps unparalleled in the annals of the world, as opposed to a single 
unsupported state ! it is not to be supposed that any one power, making only part 
of that incongruous umpn, will dare to attempt, or can effect, what the whole 
found themselves unequal to, even after the object was determined on under 
the most inviting circumstances to try its attainment. Yet admitting ’ for* a 
moment, the worst that can possibly happen, and that the French, after gaining 
a superiority on the natural element of insular dominion, could ’effect the 
landing of an armament of five thousand, or more European troops, intended 
for the conquest of the circars; cut off, as the invaders must be from am 
intercourse with either of the neighbouring interior powers; unassisted by the 
native nnlitia of the country, and internal resources of money or provisions • 
when these nleans of delence are, as they ought to he, taken out of tiw handTof 
MMTOO^ ntallmt. aemtmlars and lodged with the protected soverebn 
perhaps the provincial force of 30,000 men, under any description K 
forts, natural barriers of hills, rivers, and woods, would be more than sufficient 
to repel the invasion ; if not, the collateral aid of a Carnatic legion in S 
almost equal to the like number of disciplined Europeans, from Nellore is a { 
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hand ; and should both resources fail, still the great superintending government 
of Bengal is near enough, and otherwise conveniently situated, to furnish an 
immediate auxiliary reinforcement. 

It would convey a very inadequate idea of the intrinsic, or relative 
importance of this vast body of the British empire in 
Neighbouring dominions India, with its immediate dependencies, to state its 
of Bengal. form, by giving reality to a thing heretofore imaginary, 

as resembling a horn of plenty,* extending from its apex 
in lat. 30'" North in the Servalic in Camaon hills, where the Ganges first enters 
the plains of Hindostan, and thence, in a curvature of a thousand miles, in a 
south-east direction, constitutes the of this cornucopix to its aperture, 

under the lat. 20% in the bay of Bengal, after traversing 14 degrees of longitude, 
and then pouring forth immense territorial or manufactured riches, through a 
hundred navigable channels, into the boundless southern ocean. To describe 
its square dimensions to be 170,000^ geographic miles, or longitudinal extent of 
the immediate dominion of the English alone, as stretching ten and an half 
degrees on the parallel of 25 0 North, from the western limits of Benares to 
Cosspoor, on the eastern frontiers of Sylhet, within 300 geographical miles, of 
the province of Upnmro, in China, being nearly equal to the distance of Ganjam 
from Calcutta; still less would the statement of an effective yearly revenue of 
six crore of rupees, of which four and an half, may enter the Company’s 
treasury, serve to give a competent idea of the prodigious resources of this 
invaluable country ; for, besides defalcations and unconstitutional alienations of 
territory, so highly proper at all times, but indispensably necessary henceforth 
to be resumed, who can estimate the value of public credit,{ now so successfully 
introduced, and firmly established in the East, yet exclusively enjoyed by the 
English ? while neighbouring stales are compelled to hoard up the current 
specie, exhaust the veins of circulation, and thereby ruin commerce, solely in 
the view of carrying on a desultory languid war, the length of which, together 
with the scope of its operations, may be calculated to a minute precision, It is 
only by distant analogy, then, that even a tolerable guess may be formed on 
this subject. Great Britain, in Europe, on the strength of public credit, hath 
maintained a war eventual!) universal, front the year 1778, until its close in 
1782, against the most formidable combinations of foes that perhaps ever were 
united against any single state in the western hemisphere ; and besides the 
disbursements of an unappropriated revenue of five millions, a debt, funded . or 
unfunded, of near 80 millions sterling more has been incurred,, being 
about eight times the amount of the whole ordinary yearly income, 
as it stood at the commencement of hostilities. In like manner as at 
Bengal, disturbed internally by civil dissentions, or the rebellion of refractory 
zemindars, was beset by an inimical confederacy of all the., respectable 
native powers of Hindostan, stimulated and assisted by the French [( 393 } 
and Dutch America was lost to the British Empire in the contest of the West; 
but in India, with many vicissitudes of fortune, in the same period, the national 
power never appeared more formidable than at the completion of a general 


* The origin of this emblematical figure, it will be remembered, was the gift of King 
Ammon to his daughter Amallhea, afterwards feigned by the poets to the Jupiter's nurse, 
of a territory in Lybia,-exceedingly fertile, resembling in shape a bullock's horn. 

t An area equal to the square dimensions of the following states united: —The kingdoms 
of Great Britain, Ireland, Sardinia., and Naples: the old Roman Commonwealth, when 
extended over the present territories of the Pope anti Grand Duke of Tuscany only; uU the 
ancient republics of Greece; the Jewish empire in Syria, together with the whole kingdom 
of Egypt, as ever inhabited or capable of cultivation. 

I N. B This was written before the 1st November 1784, when the letter of the 15th June 
preceding, from England, respecting the last remittance loan, for the provision of investment 
Was received, staggered the faith of many, as to the solidity of public credit. 
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peace, effected by successful opposition against a host of enemies, without any 
other sacrifice or abscission than the poor detached town of Broach, and by 
incurring a debt far short of a single year’s ordinary revenue, which may be 
easily liquidated in two more of tranquility, through economical reforms, with 
many dormant resources, equally proper, as perhaps expedient to be brought 
forth, and after having supported, besides the military operations of many 
distant armies, in some measure the civil commercial establishments of all the 
presidencies united, supplied in great part the pecuniary wants of China, and, 
as usual, made chiefly by the spirited patriotic contributions, with a view of 
remittance of the private fortunes of British subjects; a provision for and 
dispatched the annual investments to Europe, without which, indeed, the 
national resources might have failed, and the credit of the company in England 
be shaken to its foundation. In a word, with such collateral aids as the cirears 
may thus derive on the one hand, from Bengal; on the other hand, from the 
Carnatic, joined to their own proper interior resources of men and money, wc 
may venture to pronounce their perfect security of being long possessed as 
dependencies on the British Empire; on a comparative view of the power, 
situation, and relative circumstances of neighbouring states, naturally hostile, or 
capable of giving annoyance. 

Summarily to estimate the political importance of the Northern eircars, we 
shall recapitulate the substance of what hath been 
Summary of the preced- diffusely scattered on this subject, under different 
ing sheets. heads,, throughout the preceding sheets, A territory 

happily situated on the sea-coast, undei a more 
temperate climate than common, within the tropics, 17,000* square geographic 
miles in all its dominions, _ yielding copiously all the gifts of nature necessary to 
the support of two millions and a half of inoffensive native inhabitants, with a 
commerce of seventy-five lacks on balance, and a gross revenue of a krore and 
thirty lacks of rupees, collected on the most moderate scale of exaction, to 
defray all the necessary expenses of government, are the circumstances which 
principally determine the intrinsic value of possession ; dependent provinces 
lying between the superior establishments of Madras and Fort William, 
facilitating the communications, between both, capable of receiving from or 
giving immediate support to either, particularly to the former, in the article of 
grain and other provisions in the north-east monsoon, excluding rival European 
nations in a length of coast, 470 miles, from any intercourse with the 
interior states of the Deccan and thereby preventing intrigue with insidious 
policy, so baneful to the general peace of mankind, from entering into the 
ignorant councils of the natives, extending the scope of a foreign legitimate 
empire, desired and venerated by the great mass of the people, and at the same 
time, enereasing its political strength, by checking neighbouring powers, or in 
yielding vast resources of an army; a marine and very extensive and universally 
beneficial coasting trade, a valuable commerce amounting to tS lacks in cotton 
cloths, for the markets of England, there serving as raw materials for an 
inestimable home printed manufacture, besides 12 lacks of similar goods 
exported to other states ol Europe, paid in specie in the country, to enliven 
provincial circulation, producing also a dear territorial income of one 
krore ^ of rupees, deduction being made of all moffussil expenses, and 
affording, besides a surplus of ten lacks to remain in the subordinate treasury 
an annual tribute of 40 lacks to the superior protecting government of Fort 
St, _ George, to be remitted in money or grain, after defraying the charge of a 
military force of 30,000 men, under every denomination; a great civil establish ¬ 
ment which handsomely provides for at least sixty gentlemen, servants of the 


* Equal in extent, but short in population and revenue, of the Republics of Holland 
Venice united, by one half. 
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Company, and the yearly provision of an investment, exceeding double the 
worth in Europe of any other Indian commodity, originally invoiced equally;— 
these, are the moat.material advantages stated to convey an idea of the relative 
worth of the territory under consideration, while the contingent circumstances 
of great internal means for offensive or defensive operations, with the near and 
virtual support of collateral aids from Bengal and the Carnatic, comparatively 
with the slender resources, inefficient, contemptible, military power of barbarous 
neighbouring states, evince the security of possession, and finish the abstract of 
our proposed political estimate. 

On the whole, if Bengal deserves to be considered the richest jewel in the 
British Crown, it may be observed of the Northern 
Conclusion. circars, that though only forming a cluster oflesser 

magnitude, they give additional value, with a superior 
lustre, to the royal diadem; as constituting the only portion, annexed consti¬ 
tutionally, without the incongruity of formal participation, except the ^emindarry 
of Benares, in free, avowed, undivided sovereignty, [ 694 ] 


APPENDIX No 14. 

MINUTES of Mr. C. N. White (Member of the Board 
of Revenue at Fort St. George); dated 14 th February, and 

25th March, 1793. 


EXTRACT Proceedings of the Board of Revenue at Fort St. George, 

14th February 1793. 

HEAD the following Minute, delivered in by Mr. White : 

IT would appear that early in February 1791, the chief and council put 
the Billumcondaii and Innacondah districts under 
Mr. White's Minute— charge of Vassareddyr without consulting the board of 
14th February 1793, revenue; which measure was disapproved by them. 

In consequence of a letter from the chief and council, 
dated 30th April, the board consented afterwards to his being continued in 
charge, on his engaging to protect the districts, and to pay their stipulated 
quota of the jumma agreed on for the whole Guntoor circar. In the month of 
June, the chief and council estimated the receipts of revenue for the Fusly 
year, from pagodas 24,000, to pagodas 28,000, and as this fell so short of the 
proportion (M. pagodas 57,000) of the general assessment proposed for that 
Circar, they remarked, upon its inadequacy, and recommended that the rent of 
the two districts should be offered to Vassareddy for a term of years, This 
proposition, as well as the former measure, was reluctantly acquiesced in. 
However, the chief and council were desired, if they could devise no other 
means of securing the tranquillity of the country, and an adequate revenue, to 
settle for a rent; but not to extend the term beyond the period of the existing 
leases for the other districts, which was about three years. In August, the 
chief and the council represented that Vassareddy declined undertaking the rent, 
for so short a period—that he alleged, the impoverished state of the districts 
must render it impossible for him to restore them within the period of the other 
settlements in the Guntoor circar, so as to enable him to pay their stated 
proportion of jumma (M. Pagodas 57,000), and that he could not engage, for a 
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shorter time than seven years. The board of revenue stated their remarks on 
the occasion, and government acquiesced in the proposition so decidedly 
recommended by the gentlemen at Masulipatam ; but as the term of rent was 
longer than they wished, the chief and council were desired, previous to entering 
into any engagement, to make a further trial to prevail with Vassareddy to agree 
for a shorter period, by reducing the demand of rent. — In consequence of the 
recommendation of the chief and council, it was at the same time resolved, with 
the view of relieving the inhabitants, to grant a remission of all balances standing 
against them for the two preceding years, amounting nearly to M. pagodas 30,000. 

Various pleas of absence and sickness of the zemindar and his vakeels, 
have since been represented as the causes which delayed the final adjustment 
of this transaction ; and it at length appears, that Vassareddy is totally averse 
in coming 10 any agreement for renting those districts on any terms. In the 
mean time, however, he could undertake the charge and detail of the collec¬ 
tions ; and it is evident that the mode now proposed (or the future management, 
must effectually continue his interference and influence, without any degree 
of responsibility.—I conceive his motives must be sufficiently obvious ; besides 
present advantage, he may wish to obtain controul over those districts, and 
ultimately to get them annexed to the Chintapiily zemindarry. 


It cannot be supposed that Vassareddy was unacquainted with the actual 
situation and value of the two districts, which are contiguous to his own 
zemindarry, when he made his proposal for renting them : but as no cabooleat 
has been taken from him, it rests with the honourable the Governor in Council 
to determine on his conduct. 


The actual collections for the year, are mentioned by the chief and council, 
to be M. pagodas 11,603. 9- 45 - But this sum does not appear to corres¬ 
pond with the abstract transmitted by them, which states the collections 
at ... ... ... ... ... 16,331. 35. 35- 

And if the amount charges, Sibbendy claimed by 
Vassareddy be deducted, amounting to ... 9,079. 35. 35* 

The actual net collections can be only ... ... 7,252. — — 


And if from this sum be deducted, the monthly subsistence of Pagodas 
100 to each zemindar, as proposed by the chief and council, and which certainly 
would be the smallest allowance hitherto given to persons in their situation, 
the net receipts for both districts, will only be Pagodas 4,852 ; though it is 
said Vassareddy effectually preserved the peace of the country. But the chief 
and council hold out hopes, that with proper management it may be increased 
in seven years, to pagodas 80.000 per annum. Before Vassareddy's charges of 
collection are admitted, it will be proper for the board to see his account 
particulars with other vouchers, which ought to be transmitted with the same 
regularity as the collectors forward such papers. 


The chief and council mentioned the proposal of the Gundarows They 
paid in Fusly 1200,. pagodas 33,998. 18; and offered to pay into the treasury, 
for the year Fuslv r2oi, M. pagodas 25,000 ; and that the balance of the seven 
years stated revenue should be [ 695 ] divided upon the ensuing years.— 
Vassareddy offered to become security for the payment, on condition that he 
retained his influence in the country. 


The appointment of an aumeen to act in conjunction with Vassareddy's 
manager, is, I believe, a new mode of administration for the company's 
revenune.—It appears to me more remarkable, that the chief and council should 
seriously tell this board that the despondeahs of the country will be a check 
upon those managers, when strengthened also by the influence of Vassareddy.— 
1 believe there are few people who have had the least opportunity of observing 
the conduct of the native revenue officers in the Circars, would be satisfied that 
such a mode of checking them, was likely to be efficient.—The chief and 
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council have not been in the habit of mentioning the names, or of giving any 
account of the quallfications of the persons employed on such occasion- , but 
for my own part, whenever I hear that a set of men called aameetis, are 
dispatched from the pettah of Masulipatam, into the distant districts, without 
any vigilant inspection over them, T expect to find that the inhabitants will be 
plundered and the collections embezzled. 

The chief and council say, however, that if this board think proper to 
require any other mode of management to be instituted, it will be readily 
attended to by them; so that after a year has elapsed, and their own 
recommendations consented to, in ail their variations, another mode, widely 
different from any former proposition, is adopted “as a necessary expedient f 
and it is left to this hoard, at this advanced season of the year, to acquiesce, 
or to direct some other arrangement. 

As the zemindars of the two districts were set aside, in consequence of the 
representations of the chief and council, I know of no other o mode but that of 
placing them under a collector, or farming them out to the head inhabitants, 
or to renters of good character, and who would be likely to preserve their 
tranquillity. In such case, a small party of Sepoys might be kept there for a 
time, to assist for that purpose. But should either of these modes be attempted 
at present, the board may expect to hear of damages to the growing crops — 
that the peace of the country is likely to be disturbed, and other incon¬ 
veniences ; — and from what appears on record, and the former representations 
of the present chief and council, respecting the refractory and turbulent conduct 
of Vassareddy. I think it more than probable that he will be the principal, in 
exciting disturbances in the country. It will not be the first time that the 
board of revenue have felt themselves in a similar predicament, and have in a 
manner been forced to yield to measures, which appeared very objectionable, 
in order to avoid disturbances, loss of revenue, and charges stated or apprehend 
ed by the chiefs and councils. 

The chief and council at Masulipatam having expressed their apprehensions 
that no part of the heavy balances outstanding for the two preceding years 
could be realized, they were directed, in October last, to ascertain and report 
what indulgences were shown by the different zemindars, and what proportion of 
their demands had been remitted to the inhabitants during the famine. This 
information appeared necessary, before the board submitted any opinion or 
recommendation to government, for granting remissions ; and it became the 
more requisite, as they understood that the greater part of the zemindars had 
paid no attention to the distresses of the poorer classes of people ; but on the 
contrary, had secreted and disposed of their grain and other necessaries of life, 
at the most exorbitant prices, 

ft would appear from their letter of the 26th ultimo, that. the chief and 
council have lost sight of this object of the board’s instructions, under date 
31st October, and repeated on the rath ultimo; and I conceive that the 
circular letter written upon the receipt of the board’s orders to the different 
zemindars, requiring information from them as to the means they possessed for 
making good their balances, must be found not only ineffectual, but likely to 
occasion obstacles. 

The chief and council however, observe, that holding out hopes of remissions, 
might be productive of inconvenience ; hut did this hoard desire them to hold 
out any hopes of the kind, or give them any order on the subject, until they 
had repeatedly declared their apprehensions of being unable to realize any part 
of the balances for the preceding years ? Can it be conceived for a moment, 
that the vakeels and news-writers employed by the zemindars at Masulipatam, 
who are so watchful of the most minute circumstances, were ignorant on this 
point ? 
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1 he chief and council seem tq have confined their enquiry to the loss of 
inhabitants and state of the present crops ; and without doubt, it will appear 
Lpat the country has suffered in a dreadful degree, though perhaps not actually 
to the extent of the account collected by them, for the zemindars will certain h' 
be inclined to exaggerate, as a Inundation for claims to remissions. Instead of 
expecting any satisfactory information with respect to the conduct of the 
zemindars during the late calamity, and the means taken by them for the 
preservation of the inhabitants it is pretty evident that the board may expect to 
find such an enquiry will, in the usual phrase, be represented as ill-timed 
interference, and likely to produce confusion and difficulties. If there had been 
an effectual interposition twelve or eighteen months ago, by Oblis>ing the 
zemindars and others to bring their secreted grain to market, and to dispose of 
the same at a moderate price, and actually to have remitted such a proportion 
of the revenue to the ryots, as will now be claimed on account of deficiencies it 
might possibly, have saved the lives of many thousands of inhabitants in the 
different districts, without loss to the com puny. I arid sure that neither tbo 
present government or this board would authorize any vexatious scrutiny or 
useless research ; but there is a necessary enquiry and information, and without 
which, it is impossible to proceed with propriety to any decision. 

I am however convinced, if the Masulipatam zemindars had been under the 

.■mTin 'lTrrooi £ t lr fT ' OU - f para£e coi ^§p that they might, by a residence 
and local [ 698 ] knowledge, with proper enquiries in the respective districts, 

have furnished the required information without the least difficulty, and averted 
many of the hue calamities. But in proof of the defects of the present system 
of administration m the C rears, and that innumerable mischiefs have been 
experienced under it, I would wish to appeal to the records, which must likewise 
show, that after twenty-fiye^years possession, undisturbed by any foreign enemy 
the company S authority » incompletely established -that no regulation has been 
introduced Tor the security of the inhabitants against oppression, and not a 
single improvement proposed worthy of any notice 

It has been a mass of contradictions and dissensions, garbled and 
disingenuous representations, or accounts of failures, disturbances, depredations 
greased charges, frauds, balances, remission-,, &c.; ami until the reports of 
the committee of circuit were received in 1786 and 1787, there ms little or no 
m ormatton on record with respect to the population, revenue, manufacture or 
produce of those countries Should it appear that 1 am mistaken in sud 
opinions, I bora the board will explain and set me right. I have no hesitation 
however, in offering it as my opinion, that the revenue will be belter conducted’ 
andthat the inhabitants will receive more protection, under collectors residing 
in the different districts, than under the present system of a chief and council 
stationed at Masulipatam. imui 

I he procrastination and various impediments which arise to the disDatrh 
of business at present, are obvious: and the frequent attendance of so manv 
zemindars or their vakeels at the cbiefship, have occasioned the Greatest 
inconvenience, hrom what may be learned on an examination of the Tecovds 
and from eveiy source of the most respectable private information, I aDDrehend 
there is not m any country, a greater sink of intrigue and corruption ‘ than S 
petrah or black town of that settlement. There, it would aoneur 
,ch™e, of «W ami counteract hay. bean coTrivld ‘ duba*^ and 
otner natives, orthe most daring projects formed for procuring undue advan 
tages, by every means of oppression and plunder. The usual 6 *■ * an ’ 
acting business by means of the chiefs dubash asinterim^L h T & ~ 
the stile channel of all negotiation with the zemindars and othe^mtive^must 
have been favourable to such schemes, and could not fail m ‘ 1 es ’ 
worst of consequences, But as the influence 'an^ 

VOL. m.—iG 
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^ nu ,^ the knowledge of every person who has paid che least attention 

to the affairs of this coast, I shall say no more on that subject, 

^ )e c * J ] e fe councils do not transmit their accounts and vouchers in a 
distinct and regular manner, or enter into a simple and clear detail of the 
co lections, or give that satisfactory elucidation, which must have been intended 
nnu expected from the institution of collectors. The latter, by residing in the 
districts, have it also in their power to watch the conduct of the zemindars, and 
to check any improper designs which the chiefs and councils cannot so well 
attempt, fiom being ignorant of what is actually passing in the different 
zemindars. In short, the forming of the districts into divisions, the establishing 
one uniform plan, by appointing collectors, and separating the duties of revenue 
and commercf, are measures which appear to me to be essential to the company's 
interests, anu to the prosperity of the country. The regulations adopted in the 
yeai T 79 b for the revenue department, and for the conduct of collectors, were 
framed, with very little alteration, from those established in ben gal, But the 
present rnode ot tiansacting business by the agency of chiefs and councils, 
appears to me m some degree incompatible with the revenue regulations : and 
} im *p a ® “ le ? ate board of revenue must at the time, have had in view the 
mtroductiou ot ohe uniform system of collection, corresponding with that of 
Bengal, which after long experience has been found to answer, 


. , *b et an y , onc contrast for a moment, the situation of the Bengal provinces 
with the noithern Cucars; in the former, there will be observed a well-regulated 
and efficient system of revenue ; but in the other, an unconnected jumble, 
without authority, subordination, arrangement or regulation, Although vested 
with such a charge and detail of revenue management, I do not recollect to 
have heard that any gentlemen in the provincial councils had ever acquired 
a proficiency m any of. the country languages, or proposed any plan of general 
uUlity since the acquisition of the Circa rs. Can there be wanting any further 
proof of the supineness and total want of exertion and emulation in the public 
service, under the present system of chiefship ? I will, here add, that the regula¬ 
tions lately fiained by this board for the administration of civil justice, and 
which I make no doubt government will approve, are also framed from the 
Bengal code, in my opinion, those regulations are equally well adapted for 
the Qrcars, without requiring farther modification as to any local usages ; but 
here again the present system may tend to obstruct an useful institution, though 
the necessity of establishing courts ot justice for the security of property, and 
protection of the inhabitants, must be obvious. 

Upon the establishment of collectorships, it will be of the utmost impor¬ 
tance to select persons of moderation, industry, good capacity, and of honoura- 
o!e character, . When servants of the company holding such situations, aim at 
the rapid acquisition of a large fortune, many inconveniences must ensue t for 
whatever may be. the vigilance of the board of revenue, the success of the 
collections must in a great measure depend, on those employed in the 
immediate management ot the district. As the selection must be made by the 
honourable the Governor in Council, it might not be proper foT me to say 
more » but I am sure the present government will not be displeased at any 
remark from a member of this board, on a point so connected with the revenue 
and the various duties committed to their charge. It is unpleasant in some 
respect to make distinctions ; and yet It is the duty of this hoard to discriminate 
merit and exertions in the public service, on the part of those acting under them. 

I will only add, if the Urcars were placed under seven or eight collectors [6971 
who would conduct themselves as Captain Read has done for the last year in 

the Baramahal districts, I am convinced that the most important benefits would 
soon be experienced 

There arc other measures which must appear absolutely requisite for the 
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benefit of the country, and should be carried into effect at a proper time. The 
mode of settling with the zemindars from year to year, or for a short and 
precarious lease, ^and assessing them in proportion to the value of their districts, 
without regard to those who may have increased their resources by good 
management, could not fail to check every attempt of improvement, and to 
render them equally rapacious and unfeeling as common renters. In this state 
of perplexity, and often harrassed by demands for public or private payments, 
they have been left without any control ns to interior management, and might 
commit the greatest abuses and enormities with impunity, 

Without the zemindars are assured that they shall not be liable, by addi¬ 
tional demands, to be wholly deprived of the benefit of their exertions, and 
without adopting some more permanent plan of settlement (which would put a 
stop to the plea of private exactions) it is in vain to expect a proper conduct in 
the zemindars, and that they will not oppress the inhabitants. An arrangement 
of this nature, pi* giving the principal inhabitants an interest or property in the 
lands, would soon be attended with beneficial consequences to the country. 
The latter measure, would certainly be most effectual to its prosperity ; but it 
cannot perhaps be effected without changing materially the present situation of 
the zemindars. 

If the real value of the different zemindars is supposed not to be sufficiently 
ascertained by the reports of the committee of circuit, the appointment of the 
collectors must, I think, Lend to complete that object, and to enable government 
to fix a plan of permanency whenever the affairs of the Circars approach to such 
a state as will admit of a permanent arrangement; the principle of the last 
settlement in Bengal for ten years is worthy of being taken as a model ; but 
without the institution of courts of justice, and the appointment of collectors, as 
a previous step, I apprehend that it may be found impracticable to adopt many 
of the regulations of that settlement, though applicable in other respects to the 
circumstances of the Circars, and highly expedient for the benefit of the country. 
The collectors, Within a proper time after their appointment, should make a full 
report of the state of the districts under their respective charge, with every 
information to assist the board in preparing and arranging a plan for the future 
settlement. On so important an occasion, and when their own credit must be 
so deeply concerned, the collectors will naturally feel an emulation, and be 
anxious to acquit themselves in a satisfactory manner, by furnishing complete 
materials for that purpose. 

Then it is to be hoped that the present abuses will soon be rectified, with 
respect to the low and fluctuating exchange of the copper currency, which are 
so grievously felt by the poorer classes of people in the Circars ;—that some 
effectual methods will be adopted for supplying the districts with water, by 
means of tanks and canals, which from _ the advantages of situation, and the 
many springs issuing from the adjacent hills, besides the two great rivers, can 
be accomplished with less difficulty than in most other countries ;—that large 
tracts of lands capable of the highest improvement, but at present waste and 
neglected, will be brought into a state of cultivation ; —that manufactures will be 
promoted, as well as the . culture of the sugar cane, the mulberry, indigo, cotton, 
and other valuable articles, which hitherto have been totally overlooked or 
discouraged by chiefs and councils. 

The necessity of a reform, with respect to internal taxes, is evident. Mr. 
Petrie and Mr. Oram delivered in Minutes on this subject in the months of 
November and December 179T, and both have shown in strong colours, that 
great abuses are at present practised, but the arrangement proposed by the 
former gentleman appears to have been intended, rather as a temporary expe¬ 
dient than an effectual remedy. The plan of communication recommended by 
the latter, might not be found to answer. In consequence of an application cc 
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the supreme governinent, the Bengal regulations for inland duties are now in 
the possession of this board j and as this subject has been so fully investigated 
there, it may be the safest and best mode'to adopt them, as a guide in regulating 
or abolishing oppressive imposts in the Cirears. 

At a proper time, similar regulations should be established to those adopted 
in Bengal for the management of lands, whose proprietors are excluded on the 
grounds of sex, minority, incapacity, contumacy, or lunacy, as well as for the 
care of the persons, maintenance, or education of such disqualified land-holders 
It must also appear necessary to adopt the Regulations passed in July 1792, by 
the right honourable the Governor General in Council, defining the nature and 
extent of the coercion, which land-holders and farmers may exercise to enforce 
payment of their just arrears, and at the same time for protecting under-tenants 
and ryots from oppressive and unjust demands of the land-holders. There are 
other useful revenue regulation!) observed in Bengal, which may be introduced 
at proper times, and when government can fully rely on the zeal of those 
employed for carrying them into execution. 

Every attempt almost for introducing any remedy with respect to oppressive 
taxes, or the interior administration of the revenue, lias been opposed by the 
chiefships ; but upon no better ground that I can discover than that of affecting 
the present receipts of government. The more wise and equitable considera¬ 
tions of increasing the population and securing the permanent prosperity of the 
country, by rendering the condition of the people more comfortable by „ 
encouraging industry and, commerce, by discontinuing unjust demands, and 
adopting useful regulations, appear to have had but little weight. 

The progress made in Bengal in every branch of the revenue, 
and knowledge of the usages and government of the country, is without 
comparison, far beyond any attainments of the servants cn the coast and 
the expediency of establishing an uniform system, as far as local circumstances 
will admit, in all the company’s possessions, must be evident ; but there [ 698 ] 
is a more powerful argument ; —why should not the inhabitants on this coast, 
enjoy equal indulgences with those in Bengal? and indeed, exposed as they are 
at present, to the un-control led power of the zemindars, and having suffered so 
much from the late famine, they have stronger claims to lenity. Should it 
appear that within the two last years a third, and in many places, half of the 
inhabitants have perished in the zemindarries, as private reports mention, some 
diminution of the present assessments, at least for a few years, must be allowed, 
or the country will become more depopulated. Upon receipt of the public 
accounts from Masulipatam, the amount of remissions should be determined, 
as well as the abatement of the future revenue, preportioned to the effects of 
the famine, for the relief of the remaining inhabitants. This may appear a 
proper time for the regulating or abolition of the inland taxes in the 
zermndames, . 

Corcondah is situated about six coss to the northward of Rajahrmmdry, 
and as it is repretented that no person has a just claim of succession to this 
zemindarry, which contains, by the accounts of the committee of circuit, 55 
villages. I am decidedly of opinion, that it ought to be declared havelly, and 
that the giving a preference, by appointing any one of the claimants, would 
probably tend to produce disputes and future embarrassment. I agree with the 
chief and council, that in chusing districts for havelly, those in the plain country 
near the sea coast should be preferred ; but it appears to me that the distur¬ 
bances in the zemiudarrius situated near the frontier?, have frequently been 
occasioned by the misconduct of the zemindars in refusing the just demands 
of government, and then taking refuge in the hills until they obtain, their own 
terms, and at other times by affording shelter and assistance to the refractory 
dependants of the company, The usual pleas of the subordinates, for not 
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taxiing vigorous and efficient measures, on account of the war with Hyder, 
Tippoo, pr others, or in the present situation of affairs, cannot now be urged, 
such arguments would be more humiliating than ever for foregoing the 
rights of government, or the security of the inhabitants. The resistance however 
of the zemindars is not always occasioned by endeavouring to enforce the public 
claims j for example, is it not evident that the demands of individuals and 
their private loans, were the principal causes of the disorders and loss of 
revenue experienced in the Noozeed zemir.darry ? 

Mylaveram is represented by the committee of circuit, to be about seven 
cuss from Condapvily, and they mention that this district, consisting of 53 
Villages, had suffered much from the disputes between the two zemindars: 
Mr. Oram stated it, on a late occasion, Tto be in reality a part, of the Condapilly 
havelly, and that as the villages of both interfere, they might with great propriety 
be added to the havelly collection.” 

In settling for the rent, or with the inhabitants in all land near the hills, it 
would certainly be good policy to-require a more moderate assessment, and to 
allow every indulgence with respect to ve xatious taxes, &c. A small force of 
Sepoys being stationed in such situations, would probably secure their tranquillity, 
and be the means of security to other districts in the neighbourhood, which have 
often suffered from depredations. 

While I am on the subject of havellies, it might be proper to mention that 
I understand a scheme has been on foot for some time among several natives, 
to get a zemindar appointed to the Muglatore district, though it had been long 
resolved and finally determined in 1791 to make it havelly, as no one had a 
right of saccession on the death of I'repelty Rauze. The person employed for 
this purpose at Madras, is named Cousinadoo Venkiah j but finding; I have 
reason to believe, that he is not likely to get the business brought forward at the 
presidency, it is reported that he has advised his party to redouble their efforts 
among the natives at the northward. As such views must produce intrigue, 
besides inconvenience to Mr. Gambier in the management and collections of 
the districts, l think Venkiah should be ordered to return to the northward, or 
to desist from his present pursuit, in case the board have reason to believe that 
it is not an unfounded report. 

T am also of opinion, that it might prevent many such designs- and intrigues 
if the scrishtadar or interpreter of this department, were directed to lay before the 
board once or twice every month, the names of all vackeels, agents, or others! 
employed publicly or privately by the zemindars, renters, or others concerned 
in the revenue, or on the part of any persons who have any claim to lands, 
which will better enable this board to carry the orders of government into effect 
respecting vakeels, &c. 

I will take leave to add, that the foregoing opinions are not hastily adopted, 
but the result of some examination of the records, corroborated by an evident 
combination of circumstances, and by the sentiments of men of character and 
observation, who have been on the spot.—It is a subject that embraces the', 
happiness and prosperity of a whole country, and cannot be considered with 
indifference by any person. Should it appear therefore that I might in any 
instance have used a more qualifying expression, I hope it will but be the 
objection of a moment.—I may be deceived, but under a full conviction at 
present, that such evils have existed, it might be blaraeable in me to express 
myself in a less undisguised and ingenuous language. I can safely say that to 
the best of my judgment I have used no exaggeration, that no private motive 
can weigh with me, and that I never have had the least personal difference with 
any one hitherto employed, or likely to be employed, in the provincial councils. 

Feb. 1 4, t 793. (Signed) CH/V, N. WHITE. [ 699 j 
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EXTRACT Proceedings of the Board of Revenue at Fort St. George, 

the 25th March 1793. 

MR, White delivers in the following Minute ; 

IN a Minute delivered at our meeting of the 14th ultimo, I stated my 
opinion of the defects in the present system of adminis- 
Mr. White’s Minute— tration of the company’s revenue on this coast. It has 

25 March £793. afforded me the greatest satisfaction to find that 

government have concurred in the proposed alteration, 
and intend to recommend it to the honourable court of directors. With this 
pleasing prospect before them, and the previous institution of courts of justice, 
this board may begin to hope that a plan is soon to be established which will 
produce regularity, subordination, and a due realization of the revenue, with full 
protection to the inhabitants, who at present have not the smallest security, 
either of property or person, against the rapacity or violence of the zemindars or 
principal tenants. 

Without the institution of courts of justice, and under the present system, 
it is in vain to stipulate any conditions in favour of the inhabitants in the 
muchelkas of the zemindars, because any complaint against the latter, would 
not only prove ineffectual, but must expose the poor ryots to their resentment 
and greater acts of oppression. Indeed, however disposed the chief or collector 
may be to do justice, and however fair the decision, yet where there are no 
legal established rules of process, it will be unsatisfactory and disregarded. 
Hitherto in the Cirears, the settling of causes, for it cannot be called an, 
administration of justice, has been left with the zemindars, renters, or the native 
revenue servants, according to their influence. Sometimes, it appears by the 
records, the native commandants of the Sepoy battalions have assumed the 
right of deciding disputes and causes in the districts, which proved a profitable 
concern to them. Those who could not pay, but who in general were the 
injured parties, had a vey small chance of success. 

As the time did not admit, when T delivered the afore-mentioned Minute, 
of my being so explicit on several points as their nature and importance 
required, I take this occasion to offer some observations more in detail, and of 
submitting a few propositions for remedying particular inconveniences. 

My opinion was stated before, respecting the necessity of a permanent 
assessment with the zemindars, and that it is equally expedient to settle, on a 
similar principle, with the head inhabitants of the government lauds, as the 
system of employing intermediate renters, however modified and regulated, 
must ultimately prove ruinous. It may then be expected that the zemindars 
and others will again think of protecting and preserving the industrious culti¬ 
vator, instead of reducing him to a scanty and miserable subsistence, and at 
other_ times harassing him even to famine and death, which has lately been 
experienced to a dreadful extent in the Circars ; but I am aware that obstacles 
occur in respect to the company’s possessions on this coast, which are not felt 
in_ Bengal, arising as well from the want of due obedience on the part of the 
principal landholders, as from doubts of having accurate materials of the real 
value of their districts. The devastations occasioned by the former war, and 
the effects of the late famine in the Circars, must increase the difficulty for 
the present. 

In the meantime, it is proper to keep this desirable object in view, and 
that the present measures should tend to a permanent establishment of land- 
rent, as soon as affairs will admit. The next settlements might be formed for a 
period ot five or seven years, within which time, every necessary information 
ought to be obtained relative to the value and state of the country.—-Much 
counteraction in ibis respect, and in establishing the company’s authority, may, 
however, be expected, while the zemindars are allowed to retain, such a number 
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of armed people, and to hold such ideas of their own independence. It has 
often encouraged them to withhold the public demands, to resist the company’s 
troops, and to commit depredations in the adjoining districts. The records 
must show, that few instances of such misconduct have been attended with any 
serious punishment, particularly when the zemindars had the means or would 
agree to discharge their payments ; and as to any enormities committed within 
their respective limits, they have not been considered a matter of enquiry at the 
subordinates, or, if known, were apparently disregarded. Indeed, the chiefships 
have constantly represented, that in convenience would result from any 
interference with the internal controul of the zemindar which could not fail to 
impress them with ideas of their own independence, and to encourage them 
often to acts of resistance. 

The want of a sufficient force in the Circars, and the danger to be 
apprehended to he health of the troops in pursuing refractory dependants 
among the hills, arp in general the reasons assigned for not acting with vigour 
and effect on occasions of disobedience. It has been usual to allow the 
zemindars, and particularly those in hilly and frontier situations, to entertain a 
considerable number of armed men for the protection of the districts against 
incursions, but hitherto the inconvenience of this measure has been frequently 
experienced, without any adequate advantages ; for instead of assisting the 
intentions of government, they have constantly given great cause of displeasure, 
by affording shelter to delinquents, by committing oppressions in their own 
districts, and irregularities in the adjacent countries. It will perhaps appear 
highly proper to restrict the zemindars to the internal duties of their lands, and 
not to trust them, in any instance, with a large body of military for the purpose 
of defence, but who in fact are oftener employed in resisting the orders of 
government. In Bengal, the zemindars are not allowed even to keep up any 
police. establishment for the preservation of peace within their own limits; 
but this duty is now confided to officers of government, appointed to that trust 
under proper regulations, 

I have heard that in Bengal there are small cantonments in particular 
frontier zemindaries ; and 1 make no doubt a very small force stationed in such 
situations in the Circars would effectually secure their tranquillity, and obviate 
many inconveniences. The most healthy spots [ 700 ] might be chosen, and 
encouragement given for clearing away the jungle in the neighbouring lands, 
by allowing the whole produce for three or five years, and afterwards to pay a 
moderate and increasing rent. To guard against the fatal effects of the climate, 
to which the regular troops must be exposed near the hills, it will be highly 
expedient, on every consideration of policy and humanity, to employ the people 
of the country, as was suggested by the committee of circuit, and lately by the 
resident at Ganjam, under date 7th October last. 

A sufficient number of the military peons employed by the zemindars, 
might perhaps be easily retained for the purpose; and certainly no persons 
would be fitter for that service, than those who have already been employed in 
situations near the hills. If ever such an arrangement takes place, a party 
should be stationed in the Nundaporam zemindarry, who, by commanding the 
passes of that country, will be enabled to prevent the incursion of any enemy, 
and, at the same time, to contribute materially to the interior tranquillity of the 
company’ districts. 

A corps of this description was raised by a well-known collector of the 
Bauglepore district in Bengal, who induced the savage inhabitants to quit the 
adjacent mountains and woods, to enter into the service of the company— 
They soon became a protection to that country, which they 'had so often 
desolated by acts of plunder and bloodshed ; and the traveller, the merchant, 
and peaceful cultivator and manufacturer were no longer under apprehension 
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V, —-Imde, revived; agriculture, and manufacture;.:, were improved 
and extended ; and the population rapidly increased. 

The expense of a similar corps in each of the four Gircars tinder 
Masuapatjjm, and two corps for the Chicacole eircar, would be no object to be 
put in competition with the advantages which would result from the establish¬ 
ment of order and regularity throughout the country. No further time should 
be lost in establishing an efficient controul, and in adopting preparatory 
measures for the institution of courts of justice, and other necessary regulations; 
But without the aid of some corps, on the footing before mentioned, the usual 
force stationed in the C treats may be found insufficiennt to overawe the 
ze/mnaars, and to preserve a proper submission to government, particularly 
upon the introduction of any plan, which must affect their independent 
authority, by a reduction of their armed people, anti by restricting them from 
undue demand., and giving relief to the inhabitants. 

Additional military establishments, and the employing them in the districts 
should be avoided as far as possible ; but until the orders of government 
me respected and obeyed by the zemindarries, such inconvenience must be 
submitted to, as they are trifling in comparion to the solid and permanent 
benefits which result to the prosperity of the country, from establishing justice 
order, and a due subordination. At present, the irregular military in the 
service of the zemindars are very numerous, attended with an enormous expense 
and extremely burthensomc to the inhabitants, The necessity of taking- 
some decided steps for establishing the company’s- authority, and redu£ 
mg the zemindars to a proper state of subjection, must be obvious 
If the measure be attempted, it should bo carried through with 
vigour; for, if done by _ halves, the zemindars will have recourse to their 
hamts of intrigue io raise disturbances, and counteract the intentions of govern¬ 
ment^ the a prehension of a temporary deficiency of revenue ought not to 
impede the object for a moment, and it will soon be seen that they will 
relinquish their practices of throwing the country into confusion, and leave the 
collectors in quiet possession of the districts. While the zemindars are suffered 
to retain their present force and influence, incompatible with, and derogatory 
to, every principle of good government, no collector will be able to afford 
protection to the inhabitants, to obtain the necessary information of the revenue 
or to realize it, without perpetual difficulty and embarrassment, If the zemindars 
m Bengal some years ago were in a state of depression, I am sure every person 
mus. allow that their situation on this coast, has been on the other extreme. 
lfte ™ d ' um » V?bat, iu my opinion, they are justly entitled to, and what is 
necessary for the good order and prosperity of the country ; and on this principle, 

. icy ougnt not to keep up Urge bodies of armed men at an enormous expense, 
m oului to maintain an improper influence and consequence, and often from 
more dangerous motives. 

It will be an essential object in conciliating the zemindars to the proposed 
retorm, to convince them that it is intended, as well for the security of their 
ugnis andpo guard them against undue exactions, as to protect the inferior 

d^n C tL° f mh * blt *$*Mp shor b ^at government have no other end in v&w 
tiun the general welfare and prosperity of the country, by affording mutual 
justice, and supporting the proper degree of rank and situation of all description 

dSS'lf." U T ltai * .*n h5ns ’ however, will coiSES 

le c lcli min , so “inch, as the conviction that government intend to form 

«* 7 itho “ l ' h! ‘- tdief, and ’that , 

of the' °", thi f **&.«*$ tlMt tt» principles 

me present Bengal settlement, with the subsidiary regulation^, are so 
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excellent, that it may be safety taken as a model on this coast. Particular 
modifications, which local differences may require to be adopted, must hereafter 
be pointed out by the collectors, when they become well acquainted with the 
customs existing in different parts of the country, Upon one point, however, 
1 must presume to express a doubt how far it might not be advisable, as a 
security to the great body of the people, and particularly as the landholders on 
this coast are not reduced to the same submission, to require their giving fixed 
leases to the ryots, renewable on descending in perpetuity, specifying the 
proportion of revenue or shares of the crops which the cultivators of every 
denomination arc to receive, free of all superadded demands or claims whatever, 
which should be duly registered. At present it is well known that the ryots are 
exposed to great distress, by the frequent pracLteo of exorbitant demands [701] 
additional assessments, or by taking their shares of grain at a low rale, and after¬ 
wards imposing it on them, at a high valuation 

The reports of the committee of circuit have been taken as the guide in 
the late settle merits with the zemindars; but considering die method observed 
by them of obtaining information from the accounts delivered by the village 
cumuius, without, in general, a personal investigation of the different 
pergunnabs j that no one of the members, or their assistants, had a knowledge 
of any of the country languages, but was under the necessity of trusting entirely 
to native interpreters, to prevent and discover impositions ; considering the 
influence which the zemindars had over every description of the revenue 
officers and inhabitants; that they even, refused, in many instances', to furnish 
any accounts; and that all were interested in concealing the truth, and under- 
rat'.ng their lands; considering the counteractions used by those people, the 
habits of rapacity and deception of the public officers, and their probable 
fabrication of accounts, on many occasions; considering the limited powers of 
the committee,—that they received but little countenance and support, and 
met with constant.opposition from the chiefships ;—I am really of opinion, that 
their calculations in general must fall short of the actual value of the districts, 
which indeed the committee acknowledge in respect to Nun degam ah, held by 
\ assareddy and other ze in injuries. There were, however, men of integrity on 
the committee,, and I have no doubt of the authenticity of their information on 
many other points, particularly with respect to the produce and manufactures, 
the imports and exports, the oppression and abuses of the landholders and 
public officers, the poverty and degraded situation of the inhabitants, the 
heavy and vexatious inland duties, &c. 

However, for want of more accurate documents, which might and ought to 
have been furnished by the chiefships, the last assessments, particularly in tlie 
three circars of Rajahmundry, El lore, and Cnndapillee, under Masitlipatain, 
were formed upon the principle of requiring two-thirds of the gross revenue, as 
estimated by the committee of circuit; and allowing the remaining third to the 
zemindar, for charges of collection and his own expenses. The same rule has 
smee been adopted with regard to the Guntoor drear, and it is perhaps a more 
moderate assessment in general, than the juflima fixed in Bengal 

But in the Chicacole circar, this regulation or proportion of the revenue 
has not been observed. Vizieram Rauze, the most considerable zemindar’ on 
the coast, is scarcely assessed more than one-third ; and until a few years ago, 
he did not pay to government the proportion of one-fifth of the gross collections 
of the countries under him, though there is the most indubitable evidence that, 
by means of intrigue and oppression, and often without any public sanction, the 
districts of several zemindars of much more ancient family, have been 
annexed to his authority, besides a considerable part of the havelly or 
government lands. Ihe conduct of Vizieram Rauze, for some years 
past, gives him no claim to indulgence j and should government be 

vou m.—17 
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compelled, by continued acts of disobedience and mismanagement to divest 
him of his authority they will have an opportunity of doing justice to 
several ancient families, and of obtaining a considerable increase of revenue. 
I'ram the circumstances stated by the committee of circuit, it would appear 
that, on an average, the other two zemindarries (Kimmedy and Teckaly), in the 
Cossimcotah division oi the Chicacole circar, are assessed about one-third of 
the. gross collections. '1 hese two zemindars, and perhaps a Few others in this 
Circar, are, I believe, the only persons subject to the company’s government 
who have descended from -’tie ancient rajah families. It would appear that 
most of the ancestors ot the other zemindars, have acquired possession within 
the present century. 

Tn the Itchapour division under Ganjam, the committee of circuit often 
proceeded upon conjecture or private information, as several zemindars refused 
or declined to furnish any accounts for their inspection. It may be supposed 
that the zemindars in general, or upon an average, pay to govemjuent about the 
same proportion, that is, one-third of the gross revenue. But the zemindarries 
are of small extent, and many, very difficult of access, from their hilly and 
frontier situations. The whole stipulated annual jumma, with about twenty 
zemindars in this district, amounts only to about ’ lacs of rupees; but 
though there may be motives of policy in assessing many of them at a moderate 
rate, I imagine the same reasons cannot be urged for fixing the jumma of 
Vizieram Rauza, in a proportion so unequal to what is settled with the zemindars 
in the other four Circars. 

I am decidedly of opinion that Vizieram Rnnze ought, upon every principle 
of reason and justice, to pay to government as large a portion of his revenue, 
as any zemindar subject to the company’s authority on this coast j and upon 
this footing, he will still have a very considerable residue for his own expenses, 
without great misapplication and profusion. The reduction of his numerous 
armed peons, and the separation of the small zemindarries now dependent on 
his authority, would effectually check his overgrown power, and prove essential 
to the proper regulation of the country. It must appear extraordinary, and is 
a strong proof against the present system, that so inadequate a revenue has not 
been realized, without balances arising, and frequently employing an armed 
force for the purpose ; and, what is more to be lamented, the inhabitants were 
suffering the most cruel oppressions under Sitteratn Rauza’s management. In 
short, it must appear that this province, in common with the other northern 
Circars, has suffered a material decline in trade, manufactures, and population ; 
though, if a proper management had been observed within the last 25 years, 
the country must have afforded nearly double the revenue actually realized, 
without the least oppression. But with the exception of the late Codant Row 
of Tallapillee, and Malm petty Row of Pettapore, 1 have not heard of any 
zemindars who pay a proper attention to the cultivation and improvement 
of their districts. They trust to managers, from whom as little good can be 
expected as from a Madras dubaih, if allowed by any collector to interfere [ 702 ] 
with the revenue, The usual mode of proceeding has been, for the zemindars 
or their vackeels to attend at the chiefs!)!p to negotiate the future settlement ; 
and conditions being agreed upon, the whole junto of zemindars, renters, 
du bashes, interpreters, cutdierry servants, and inferior oppressors, form a 
league, without fear or _ remorse, against the devoted inhabitants. It does not 
appear that the provincial councils have attempted any interference, and 
consequently they could have very little experience of the interior management 
and detail 1 u the colfectibns in the zemindarries, which, added to their distant 
and stationary situation, must in a manner disqualify them, from judging with 
accuracy and precision of the teal condition of the districts, or from what 
particular sources the revenues have arisen. 
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The principle of equal assessment should on every account be observed, 
as far as circumstances will admit; and upon adopting any future settlement* 
especially upon a plan of permanency, it must become a serious question, how 
far the reports of the committee of circuit should be relied on or taken as a 
guide, in respect to the valuation of the lands. In the present state of the 
country and diminished population, and from other local causes, it is impossible 
to prepare any standard, as a future assessment, or at least as a permanent 
jurama; but in those districts where the famine has raged in a greater 
degree, it may be necessary to allow a temporary abatement, and not to 
increase the present stipulated revenue for the next five or seven years, upon 
the expiration of existing leases. The Chicacote. drear has suffered less from 
the drought; and an increase ef. revenue may and ought to he expected 
within that time, nearer to the proportion fixed with the zemindars in tbe other 
four Circars, Tbe deficiency of population, under a proper mode of manage¬ 
ment, might soon be replaced, as many inhabitants would be induced to leave 
the neighbouring districts subject to the Nizam and other unsettled govern¬ 
ments, if they were once encouraged by protection ; and granting such privileges, 
as have been allowed in many parts of the country to new' settlers. In case of 
any remission for the past or future abatement being allowed of the present 
revenue, it will be necessary to act with caution and a due consideration to the 
particular state of the districts. During the most unfavourable seasons, the 
country gives crops of dry grain, and if the tanks were in good condition, the 
inhabitants ought not, with proper care, to be exposed to any severe calamities 
from tbe drought of one year; and as the cultivators get an advanced rate 
for their grain, they are enabled to pay their kists to the zemindar. The burden 
in this case, falls upon the manufacturers and other classes, who for one year 
are better able to support it; but this calculation supposes that the ryots and 
cultivators receive their proper share, and are allowed to dispose of it, without 
restrictions. 

A temporary drought or failure of a third or even half of the usual harvest 
for a year, ought not to be productive, as at present, of a famine, and claim to 
remissions. Such a scarcity, is generally a source of profit to tbe zemindars 
and others, by the increased price of grain ; and they are better enabled to pay 
tbe revenue, than in ordinary years. It is therefore extremely difficult, and 
indeed impossible, without the minutest knowledge and inspection, to ascertain 
the amount of remissions which should be allowed from the want or rain, and in 
what proportion, to the different • zemindars. I would ask, how a chief and 
council stationed at Masulipatam, without a competent knowledge of what is 
passing in the many zemindafries under them, can regulate the proportion, or 
take effectual measures for securing to the ryots the benefit of such indulgen¬ 
ces ? Even under a vigilant collector residing on the spot, and distributing the 
proportion with his own hands to each village, there would be some abuses 
practised. The extent, however, of the late famine was such, and its (fleets so 
dreadful to the population of some parts of the country, during three successive 
seasons, that it may become highly expedient to adopt some mode of relief for 
tbe inhabitants, and that they should benefit, by any abatement allowed. It 
would be a great delusion to suppose that the zemindars in general will not 
exact tbeir usual demands, without an effectual interference to prevent' them ; 
and in excuse, they may plead the present uncertain state and apprehension 
of being called upon for the full payment of their kists, Where collectors are 
stationed in the districts, government may, in timer, of great scarcity, declare a 
remission of the public revenue to the zemindars, directing them to remit an 
equal proportion to _ the ryots, and that any deviation will be attended with a 
heavy fine or expulsion. If this mode cannot be adopted, the collectors should 
at all events prevent exorbitant prices for grain ; and a reasonable deduction 
ought to be allowed to the land-holders. 
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Under present circumstances, it is difficult to determine what measures to 
adopt.— If the full amount of the zemindar’s engagements be required, under 
plea that lie has not relaxed in his demands, and that the high price oi grain 
has enabled him to make good his feists, he will consider it a tacit sanction for 
keeping up his demands in future, as well as the prices-, to the inhabitants ; at 
the same time, it is welt known that during the late famine, the zemindars 
did actually sell their grain at triple and quadruple the usual rates, and exacted 
the full duties on all the necessaries of life, But in the present state of the 
country, it may be better to err on the side of lenity; and though such an 
example will not perhaps have any material effect on the conduct of the 
zemindars, yet it will obviate any pretence for future exactions. 

As the chief and council at Masulipatatn have omitted to report, agreeably 
to the Orders of the board, on the subject of the balances of the preceding 
years, which they were of opinion could not be. realized, I think they should 
again be called upon to state particularly what steps have been .taken by them. 
Uncertainty with respect to such arrears or claims of remission, must be 
attended with inconvenience ; for, whatever may be the result, the zemindars 
will not, until they know the decision, relax in their demands. 

The present zemindarry covvles in the Chicacole o' roar, are granted only 
for one year; but the agreements with the zemindars in the other four 
northern provinces, are for the period [ 703 ] of five years, and expire in 
September 1794. 'The next leases should tend to a permanent arrangement, 
and to the expectation of such a re-, ernie as the country will be capable of 
affording to government. I am convinced it may be greatly increased in the 
event of there being no war or famine, and that the districts are placed under a 
proper system of management. As it will be satisfactory to have the most 
accurate information that, can be obtained without inconvenience to the 
inhabitants, the collectors should be directed to exert themselves in furnishing 
every useful document, with their observations. 

In the Bara mahal, Salem, Dindigul, and Nagore districts, and such havelly 
lands to the northward, as have suffered less by the effects of war, famine, or 
rapacious renters, it might be eligible to take the tirst opportunity of settling for 
a long period for a permanent arrangement with the inhabitants. A thousand 
advantages must result from a plan of permanency, not only by exciting the 
people to improvements, but by enabling government to effect a reduction of 
the revenue officers, by rendering those employed of some use, instead of a 
burden on the inhabitants ; by reducing in general, the charges of collection ; 
by ensuring regular payments; by rendering the revenue accounts more simple ; 
and, above all, by putting a stop to intrigue and corrupt practices.—Under the 
present system, and from a total ignorance of the country languages, it appears 
to me that, with the exception of a few instances, the management of the 
company’s revenue has, in a great measure, been committed to dubashes and 
their creatures. 

Wherever this*pernicious influence lias prevailed, an evident collusion may 
he perceived between them and the native revenue officers. Is is to be appre¬ 
hended their whole drift has been, to conceal the real state of the revenue from 
the company’s servants employed, to levy undue advantages, by the payment of 
large bribes, or stipulating far private assessments amounting to a considerable 
pev-ccntage on the public settlement, under various pleas and promises of 
indulgence, As Far as relates to the concealment of the real produce of the 
lands, and fabricating false accounts, the landholders and ryots bad a material 
interest in the connivance of the revenue officers, lint if the tricks and 
deceptions of these people be such, that the most vigilant, able, and upright 
European, with every advantage of experience and knowledge of the languages, 
cannot entirely guard against their dishonest practices, I would not attempt any 
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description of the abases that must he felt, where the company's servants are 
deficient in those points, and wanting in zeal and other qualifications. 

With respect to the other possessions of the company at the south ward, 
f the Jag hi re, including the home farms, and lands under the resident at 
Cuddalore,) which suffered considerably by the former war, it might be neces¬ 
sary to postpone any agreement for a permanent settlement, until they have 
recovered their former population. Agreements, however, may be made with 
the inhabitants for five or seven years, renewable at a proper rent: and, In 
about the space of 15 or 20 years, a perpetual assessment may be determined. 
Similar leases may be granted in the bavelly lands in the Circa'•s, which have 
suffered much from the late famine and other causes. It has been represented 
that, from mismanagement and the oppression of venters, the inhabitants *re 
reduced to such poverty in many parts of the bavelly villages, as to be incapable 
of renting the land; but their present state of wretchedness, must i think prove 
the impropriety of trusting any longer to intermediate renters. 

As the southern and western poligars belonging to the Carnatic are, in 
consequence of the late treaty with the nabob, to pay then pesheysh directly to 
the company, it may be supposed that they will conduct themselves differently 
from what has been their former practice, not only in respect to the regularity 
of their payments, but in laying aside their plundering schemes, and intending 
to the improvement of their lands. Many of them possess the most fertile 
countries, and hi general, by no means difficult of access, but they an 3 very 
inadequately assessed, in proportion to any other persons paying revenue to the 
company. There may be good reasons at present, for’ not demanding any 
increase; but as m general, their present stipulated revenue does not perhaps 
exceed 1/4, and in some instances, 1/6 or i/S part of their gross collections it 
may hereafter appear necessary to require an augmentation, as, in justice to the 
public and individuals, the principle of equal assessment should’be observed 
among ail the dependants of the same government. It is well know* that 
while they paid their pesheush to the nabob, the polygars were constantly 
obilged to pay considerable nuzzers and other extra demands, for exceeding 
the fixed lusts,. It was the policy of the durbar to adopt this mode of 
assessing them, m preference to an open, fair, and acknowledged revenue. 

Among, the many humane, liberal, and wise regulations adopted in die 
Bengal provmces by the present Governor General, those for constructine new 
works, and keeping the former in repair for the supply of water are very 
important, and worthy of being followed on this coast. If such works (of 
which there is not, 1 believe, a single instance since the establishment of’the 
company’s administration on the coast,) had been executed in the Circar- 
previous to the late famine, a great part of the inhabitants who have uerished 
within the last three years, might without doubt, have been preserved It is 
not less deplorable that the tanks and watercourses in the southern districts 
have been suffered to fall into a most ruinous condition. For exam ole the 
company’s Jagbire, which abounds with works of this kind, and form' d at a’vast 
expense under the country governments, has had no substantial repair for the 
last 30 or 40 years. It. often happens, therefore, that even the blessings of Pm 
vidence are attended with ruinous consequences to the inhabitants : for we have 
had experience at our own doors, that in plentiful seasons of rain, the uatcltli' 
and unrepaired banks cannot resist the pressure within, and th- ereaiVmmw / 
cultivation is lost, which, if preserved with due cure, ’JE have® « vl°d nt l 
store, for one or two years. [ 704 ] b rvutl as a 

Indeed this district, which formerly was and is still caoable from n, n 
and situation, of be ng rendered one of the most ferffspo^s Xd K 
within the last ten or twelve years, been the prey either of needy and JSf’iJ? 8 
tenters, or of dishonest dubashes and native revenue officers. After theVsTyf 
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i/5ths or yi of its inhabitants by the former war, it would ill bear such an 
accumulation of misfortunes and checks to the recovery of population. The 
planting of fruit-trees, and of other descriptions in the villages so useful to the 
inhabitants, and advantageous to government, has been totally neglected by the 
renters ; although the plantations were almost entirely destroyed by the enemy 
and our own troops during that war. 

By the exertions of Mr. Clerk and Mr. Balfour, a more adequate _ revenue 
has lately been settled with the inhabitants, for three years, _ But, without an 
effectual repair of the tanks and watercourses, this valuable district cannot be 
restored to its former state of prosperity. The appropriation of one year’s 
receipts, would probably effect this object completely ; and I am convinced that, 
at the end of the present leases, the country would afford a material increase 
of revenue, and in a few years, more than double the present assessment. 1 am 
of opinion that this measure ought to be recommended to the immediate 
attention of government. 

The last war commenced by Hyder Ally occasioned so great an increase 
of expense, and left such heavy incumbrances, that government have seldom 
had it in their power to spare any considerable part of their resources for useful 
purposes j and the same reasons must, I imagine, have operated in preventing 
any attempt for altering the present inconvenient mods of managing the revenue, 
and correcting many evils experienced under it, from an apprehension of incurring 
any additional expense, or any temporary diminution of the collections.—But, 
for my own part, I cannot perceive its policy, independent of the injustice of 
sacrificing the ease and comfort of the inhabitants to such considerations. It 
is now to be hoped that the late treaty with Tlppoo, terminated in a mode and 
under circumstances, as honourable as the former were humiliating, will produce 
a long peace. Indeed, the effect it has already produced with respect to public 
credit in this country, is obvious. 

In the execution of so important a work as the repairs of the tanks, it will 
be necessary to proceed upon the best information, and under proper checks 
to guard against collusion and abuse in the expenditure of the company’s money. 
The head inhabitants, who are .be present renters in the Jaghire, might, in ^ the 
first instance, be called upon to deliver in to the collectors an account ot the 
tanks, wells, and watercourses in their respective villages, describing their nature 
and extent, with their exact measurement, and the work requisite to their 
complete repair, with an estimate of the expense} also the grounds at present 
watered from each tank, and what would be the additional cultivation when the 
tanks are repaired, with a list of the inhabitants in each village} after which, 
the collectors might proceed, or some professional persons, to examine and 
deliver a report of the repairs necessary, with an estimate of the expense of each 
tank, and their observations thereon, and within what period the work can be 
completed, without interruption to the cultivation of the country. 

The chiefs and councils and residents should be directed to report the 
state of the tanks in the government lands in the Circars and to the southward, 
where others are wanted, and could ivith advantage be constructed, A similar 
report should also be required with respect to the tanks in the zemindarry lands; 
and as the zemindars will seldom commence such works, or at least, not until a 
permanent settlement is made with them, they should be undertaken by 
government, and their lands held responsible for the amount advanced. f It 
appears by the reports of the committee of circuit, that several^ of the districts 
in the Chicacole drear, are watered by small rivers issuing from the adjacen; 
hills, and that some parts of the zemindarries under Masulipatam are supplied 
by small channels from the Godavery and Kistnah. But it is a melancholy 
truth, that, with so many natural advantages, large quantities of lice are annually 
imported for the consumption of Masulipatam. 
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The survey lately ordered by government, of the rivers Kistnah and 
Godavery, is a circumstance which must afford ihe highest satisfaction to 
every person who feels a wish for the prosperity of the country. With the 
supplies furnished by means of canals from these sources, and the further 
advantage of tanks in proper situations, the Cirears will scarcely be liable, from 
a failure of the periodical rains, to any material want of water for the purpose of 
cultivation. The expense will, I imagine, be of little consideration, even should 
it appear necessary to sink a large portion of the current revenue for two or 
three years. It is a matter that deeply affects not only the comfort, but the 
preservation of the inhabitants, from whose labour the funds of government are 
wholly supplied, and whose industry is the source of every public and private 
benefit. 

As no measures have been adopted by government or the principal land¬ 
holders, to prevent the dreadful effects of famine, by providing storehouses of 
grain, the inhabitants on this coast have no other dependence for their preserva¬ 
tion in times of 'scarcity, than from Bengal supplies, or the scanty stores of 
those persons who may have kept up their grain for the sake of great profit. 
The prices, however, are so high on those occasions, that it is not within the 
reach of the poorer people to purchase it, as they have unhappily experienced, 
during the last three years in the Greats. It therefore becomes the more 
necessary to guard against the consequences of failures of the periodical rains, 
by _ providing reservoirs of water, and by preventing oppressive duties being 
levied on grain and provisions. Here I cannot omit repeating, that there are 
the strongest reasons to believe the zemindars, during the distress of the 
inhabitants, not only collected to the amount of their usual assessments, but 
levied the inland taxes on the grain imported, and even on the supplies Sent by 
government, for the preservation of the lower classes of natives. 

The precautions lately adopted by this board, should be observed, with such 
others as may appear more effectual to prevent abuses in the expenditure and 
execution of the repairs [ 705 ] to the tanks, &c A daily or weekly account of 
the number of persons employed on such works, specifying the rates of their 
wages, with a statement of the work done, signed by the native officers, the 
agents of the collectors, and a certain number of bead inhabitants, should be 
kept as a necessary voucher, and a copy of it, should be sent to the nearest 
CUtcberry for general inspection. The mode hitherto observed of receiving and 
transmitting an account attested by two or three revenue officers only, does not 
appear to me to be an adequate check. 

It may be proper in future leases, unless any material embarrassment is 
apprehended from it, to insert a reservation with respect to waste or particular 
lands, in order that government may have it in their power to encourage 
improvements in manufactures and agriculture. Independent of the natural 
timidity of the people, and their want of enterprise, arising from the nature of 
the government, and the uncertainty of possessing any acquired advantages 
the natives on this coast, and particularly in the Circars, have been reduced to 
great poverty, by a long series of hardships. It cannot therefore be supposed 
that under the best administration, they will be inclined or have the means for 
some time, to venture on speculative pursuits ; and as the principal landholders 
will be too apt to increase their demands of rent, when they find that Europeans 
are engaging m undertakings of this kind, it should be the care of this board 
to prevent their exacting unreasonable rates for ground actually appropriated to 
plantations of the sugar cane, mulberry tree, indigo, cotton or other valuable 
at tides, produced on this coast, and which with moderate encouragement might 
be earned to a great extent. In short, the country extending from Cape 
Comenn to Ganjam, enjoys so many natural advantages of situation and climate 
and so rapid a progress ot vegetation, that innumerable sources of industry and 
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wealth might be introduced in the way of produce and manufacture, but the 
system which has pervaded this coast, is deficient in those principles which 
ensure prosperity, and indeed carries on its face, the most evident defects: 
separate interests, and a divided authority, with all the disadvantages of want of 
energy, regulation, and good management. 

lit the Minute before alluded to, l mentioned generally the great hardships 
experienced by the poorer classes of people, from the low and fluctuating value 
of the copper coinage. In the Circars, the usual daily pay of a labourer has 
been, I understand, for a length of time, at the rate of 6 dubs ; but the exchange, 
which not long ago was about tp2 dubs for a Madras pagoda, has within these 
few years full so low as 330 and 360. If the poor labourer was paid in silver, 
it would not perhaps affect him ; but the landholders and inferior tenants, who 
under the present system seldom, think of future benefit and the safety of the 
people, take care to pay him in copper only ; and indeed, such is the wretched¬ 
ness of the poor ryots, that they would often be unable to subsist themselves 
and families for a few day’s until their wages amounted to any current silver 
coin in use. 

By the present low value of the copper currency, and the tricks of soucars 
in altering the exchange, the poor cultivators and manufacturers are defrauded 
of a great part of their daily labour; and it is equally evident that their 6 dubs, 
at the present rate of exchange and high price of provisions, will not procure 
them half the subsistence and means of support, which' were enjoyed by their 
ancestors. There can be little doubt but this evil has operated in a material 
degree, to depopulate the country, particularly during the late famine and 
exorbitant prices of grain ; and I am of opinion it should be commended to 
government, to remedy the grievance without delay. 

It perhaps can only be effected, by calling in the present coin, and issuing 
a different copper currency ; prohibiting within the company’s limits, the clubs 
coined by the Dutch, and every other sort. I conceive the want of smaller silver 
coins (there being none of a less value than quarter rupee), may be one cause 
of the present inconvenience, as silver cannot fluctuate in value, in the sanm 
proportion as copper currency always passes at the rate of eight doodies for 
a single fanam. 

In addition to the inconvenience felt from the low value of the dubs, it is 
well known that the shroffs and other natives, raise or lower the exchange by 
improper combinations, varying it at times ten or fifteen per cent, in the course 
of a few days. Within these few years, it has generally been estimated upwards 
of twenty fanams per rupee; and as four dubs are nominally reckoned one 
fanam, and four rupees one Madras pagoda, the exchange of dubs is 330 per 
pagoda, at the rate of twenty fanams per rupee. Not many years ago, it was 
usual to calculate twelve fanams (which is a nominal coin in the Circars) or 
forty-eight dubs per rupee, or 192 dubs per Madras pagoda, which is the present 
rated exchange in the company’s books ; and I do not perceive that any benefit 
can arise from the alteration, except to renters, shroffs &c. Whether the chief 
and council have taken any steps to remedy the abuses of the shroffs, I know 
not; but without a strong interference, ;t cannot be expected that such people 
will relinquish an unjust advantage. 

In justice to the gentlemen in general at the subordinate settlements, 
it must be observed that they seem sensible of the necessity of some regulations 
respecting the copper coin. The Masai ipatam board have persevered, however, 
in the opinion, that no change should be attempted ; but upon no better grounds 
than that the company might be subject to a loss in calling in the present 
currency, and because the demand for their copper might be lessened, as the 
merchants carrying on the inland trade frequently have it coined into dubs, to 
save the duties. I trust such narrow and limited views of mercantile profit will 
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no longer be suffered to supersede die enlarged Intentions of affording relief to 
the people, and benefiting the general interests of the country. 

These objections, are perhaps to be obviated ; but admitting them entirely, 
and viewing the measure as a matter of profit or traffic, and that the lives of the 
people are no more to [7061 be considered than goods to be disposed of from 
the warehouses, it appears to me that the advantages of preserving the popula¬ 
tion must be infinitely greater than any gain upon a single article of trade, 
which is not sold in any considerable quantities in the Circars, on account of 
the company : at present, it must appear that the daily hire of the poor labourer 
is insufficient to save himself and family from perishing, even if provisions 
could be procured at cheaper rates. 

With respect to the first-mentioned objection, T should imagine the loss to 
the company would uot be considerable ; and as to the latter, it might, if not 
thought incompatible, be obviated, by still allowing the former coin of dubs 
for exportation, upon application from the inland merchants, though their 
currency be prohibited within the company’s districts. But as the present 
government have considered the subject upon more benevolent, just, and 
liberal grounds, I make no doubt of their acquiescence, upon a recommendation 
from this board, to call in the dubs in circulation, and to substitute a different 
coin at a fixed exchange, with a distinguishing mark. 

The heavy and increased duties collected at the different chokies on salt 
manufactured in the Circars, have materially affected the trade in the article, 
carried on by the Benjaries and other merchants. The revenue as well as the 
inland trade with the neighbouring countries, has suffered in consequence; 
and while the embargo on coast salt is continued at Bengal, there appears a 
greater necessity for some early relief, by abolishing or reducing the number 
of stich exactions. Independent of the immediate advantages derived to the 
revenue from the interior trade, it has been the policy of the country govern¬ 
ments to encourage an intercourse with the Benjaries, from a view to their 
services in times of war, in furnishing cattle and provisions. In seasons of 
scarcity, they often contribute to alleviate the distresses of the inhabitants, by 
supplies of grain and other articles. At present, many of the zemindarries, 
though not far remote from the coast, have no trade whatever, and only a few 
manufactures for internal use. These useful traders, noL only experience 
heavy impositions upon their returns with salt, but are obliged to pay such 
exorbitant duties on their goods, in the different zemindarries through which 
they must necessarily pass, that the greatest part of their profits are absorbed. 

The article of cotton being so heavily burdened, must of course enhance 
the prices, of those manufactures, which form the principal branch of the 
commerce, as well as the company’s investment, on this coast. An account of 
the exactions levied on this raw material in the different zemindaries, should 
be called for, without loss of time; and as it must appear both just and 
necessary to afford every relief to those manufacturers who have survived the 
late calamity, I am of opinion that it might be recommended to government to 
lessen the taxes, or to allow the free importation of this valuable article. 
Besides the present heavy impositions on the inland trade, it would appear 
there is an arbitrary custom in the zemindarries, of granting to particular 
individuals an exclusive privilege of selling cotton, which must also have the 
bad consequence of advancing the price to the weavers. Cotton thread 
brought by the Benjaries, should likewise be exempted from the present heavy 
duties. The mortality occasioned by the famine, has fallen very heavily upon 
the class of spinners as well as weavers, and all possible encouragement should 
be given to the people of those useful professions; without which, they cannot 
lecover their former situations, and the manufactures must long languish, in a 
proportionate degree. 
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It is of much importance to restore to its former prosperity this inland 
trade, which has been nearly abandoned ; and for this purpose it should, X 
think, be recommended to government to permit this board to submit to them 
a plan for limiting the number, and prescribing specific rates of duties, which 
may he done, I conceive, without any diminution of the revenue, as far as 
relates to the trade of the Bonjaries. Every zemindar is now at liberty to levy 
whatever duties, and to vary them as he pleases. After the institution of 
courts of justice, I make no doubt similar regulations to those established in 
Bengal, respecting the weavers and manufacturers, will be adopted on the 
coast. 

The abolition, in whole or part, of the internal duties, upon the principle 
of the Bengal Regulations, wilt hereafter be considered; and such as are 
continued, should be distinct from the jumma, and of course resumed by 
government, It may not bo advisable to adopt this measure immediately in 
its fullest extent, but it will become more necessary, on the establishment of any 
plan of permanency with respect to the landed revenue, not duly with the view 
of preventing abuses, hut to bring additional resources into the public treasury, 
from an increase of produce, manufactures, commerce, and consumption. An 
entire stop should also be put to the practice of allowing one zemindar to collect 
fees or russooms in the districts of other zemindars, as it has been one cause 
of keeping up the dissensions, disputes, and jealousies so frequent among them, 
and so prejudicial to the inhabitants and to the cultivation, 

The department of sea customs at the presidency, and the different parts 
on the coast, appears to require some reform. The duties on Bengal and coast 
articles are abolished; but as all other imports, as well as goods exported, are 
liable to the payment of customs, the merchants are still subject to vexatious 
delays, by their goods passing the usual examinations; and as the same 
establishment of native servants is kept up, it will be difficult to prevent 
impositions. The fees to the sea customer at the presidency are fixed ; but 
those claimed at the different stations, and which vary from each other, have 
never been reported to, or sanctioned by this board. Besides the fees to the 
sea customers, there are others which the merchants aro required to pay to the 
native servants, and for charities under different denominations. It might be 
proper for this board to call for a list of the fees, as well as the duties of every 
description collected or demanded at each station, and such as are approved 
should be inserted in a register to be constantly kept for general inspection in 
some public part of[ 707 j the sea customer’s office, If any indulgences or 
exemptions be allowed to particular merchants, they should be stated. As the 
anchorage fees and river duties on vessels produce a trifling income to the 
company, and are inconvenient to the merchants and owners of the small 
coasting craft, it may appear proper to recommend their abolition. I observe 
they were abolished in Ganjam, by orders from this board, in December 1788. 

It is to be lamented that no maps or surveys of the districts are to be 
procured, Had the chiefs and councils bestowed a few of their leisure hours 
for the purpose, or if they had employed the talents of others which 
occasionally offered, they might have ascertained the geography of their own 
limits, with little difficulty. But I do not recollect hearing that any gentleman 
in the provincial councils had ever visited the zeminclarries under their 
respective charge, unless for some hostile purpose of punishing refractory 
dependants, or enforcing payment of arrears. Who among them, has even 
made a tour to enquire into the real value of the lands, to ascertain what 
improvements could be-introduced with respect to manufactures and agriculture, 
to redress grievances, dr to relieve the inhabitants from oppressions, and the 
effects of famine ? It is to be hoped, when a change takes place, that the 
collectors will employ themselves in such useful enquiries, and in visiting the 
different parts of the districts under them, for the purpose of observing the 
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conduct of the zemindars, for affording relief to the inhabitants, and preserving 
order and good government. 

Under the present system, every useful object appears to have been 
overlooked ; and besides so many other defects already noticed, it is without 
any defined responsibility. A great part of the business is transacted by the 
chief alone ; and the council receive his report of all personal interviews with 
the zemindars and others, which could not fail of producing inconvenience. 
The arguments used in the late suit against Mr. Ffoyer, arc in proof on this 
point, as his solicitors endeavoured to show that he could not be individually 
answerable for any act, which had the sanction of the Masulipatam board ; 
and that the responsibility must rest with them, and with him jointly as chief. 
This kind of reasoning has been urged an other occasions, according as it suited 
the parties concerned, and must often have been the cause of embarrassment, 
in discriminating on whom to fix the greater or less degree of blame. It seems 
a further proof in favour of an undivided authority in the detail of the (collections, 
and the appointment of collectors. 

It appears, however, to me, that no one circumstance has contributed 
more to irregularity, than the simll salaries granted to persons in such situations. 
Until a few years ago, the allowed emoluments of the chief of Masulipatam 
amounted only to about 400 rupees per month \ and to this time, the members 
of the provincial boards are without any allowance, aud prohibited from trade, 
but permitted to hold different employs, such m export and import warehouse¬ 
keepers, sea customers, &c. which produce a very trifling emolument. While 
men were vested with a considerable trust, and so inadequately paid, with 
various temptations around them, few would refrain from improper channels of 
gaining advantages, and still fewer, who would exert themselves with zeal and 
ardour for the prosperity of the country. Under such a system, considerable 
fortunes were acquired by the chiefs, dubashes and others, and the zemindars 
were left without any controul; but the public revenue suffered materially, and 
the inhabitants could find no protection against oppression. One irregularity 
produces another ; and the. evil had taken such deep root, that it could be no 
easy matter for any administration to put a stop to the prevailing example of 
preferring private interests, in opposition to useful institutions, and objects of 
public advantage, 

If the collectors execute their trust with attention and fidelity, it will soon 
give a new face to the whole country, and put an end in a great measure to 
those calamities, of which there have been so many instances. But I am not so 
sanguine as to suppose that essential benefits will arise from the best arrange¬ 
ments, without men of integrity and experience are employed. Upon adopting 
the plan of collectors, many of the servants will without doubt conceive that 
they possess the necessary qualifications, excepting a knowledge of the 
languages; but this last is so requisite, that they cannot completely discharge 
their duty without itj—whatever may be their good intentions, they will be 
constantly liable to impositions; and I am really of opinion, that no permanent 
settlement of any district should be made, without- being minutely investigated 
by a collector of tried integrity and industry, after a residence of a few years in 
it, and who possesses some knowledge of the language and of the customs of 
the people. Intrigue and counteraction were the only means of defence which 
the natives could have under a tyrannical government, and those habits will 
not easily be corrected under the,best administration. 

It becomes requisite, thereiore, that the collectors should be able to 
speak without the intervention of a dubash. In Bengal, every European soon 
undtts!: t Is something oi the flmdostiny, and in consequence, the company’s 
servants acquire more knowledge of the country, of the revenue, and of the 
manners of the natives, m two or three years, than they do on the coast, m ten 
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years, or during their whole residence in India. It is unnecessary for me to say 
more in respect to the beneficial Influence it would have, in the management 
of the revenue ; but until some farther encouragement be held out, or a declara¬ 
tion be made that no person will be eligible to a revenue appointment, who is 
not qualified in one or more of the country languages, I despair of any great 
progress being made, for some time. As there is not, I beiieve, any dictionary 
of the Gentoo language, a suitable reward might be offered for the compilation 
of a proper work of this description, with such other books as might be useful 
to learners, Upon the institution of courts of justice, a knowledge of the 
languages will become more indispensably requisite. 

The honourable Court cf Directors, in their letter of the , and 

in subsequent advices (copies of which were transmitted to the Board of 
Revenue), direct that a pi,an should be prepared for the administration of their 
revenue on this coast. , It was found [ 708 ] difficult, perhaps, to offer any 
general plan for a permanent settlement; which has been increased, I conceive, 
by the depopulating effects of the late famine in the Circars. But whatever 
might have been the difficulty in this respect, it ought not to prevent any 
member of the board from pointing out any defects in the present system, or 
proposing some mode of relief to the inhabitants, by the institution of courts of 
justice, by the abolition of oppressive demands, and by establishing one uniform 
system, which might be productive of subordination and tranquillity in the 
country. I have therefore thought it my duty to offer some remarks on this 
occasion, which I am sensible can only be considered as a general view or 
outline of the company’s revenue; but they may lead to a further detail or 
other suggestions towards completing a future plan, of more efficacy than the 
present system. Should it appear that I have been mistaken or misinformed on 
any point, I can only say that l have acted to the best of my judgment, and 
that I can at least lay claim t.o the indulgence of the board, for offering a 
disinterested opinion. 

I will only add, that the present appears a proper time for offering any 
proposition of improvement, or that may be of any public utility, as this board 
can depend upon its meeting with support, or at least a suitable attention from 
the honourable the Governor in Council ; and if recommended by him to the 
honourable the Court of Directors, there can be little doubt of their confirma¬ 
tion. 

(Signed) C. N. WHITE. 
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INSTRUCTIONS ISSUED TO COLLECTORS UNDER 
THE GOVERNMENT OF FORT ST. GEORGE 
DATED IN JUNE 1791. 


Extract FORT ST. GEORGE Revenue Consultations, 
the 24th June 1791. 

INSTRUCTIONS |>EAD the following letter from the Board of 

S U Gov e rnmS°oE U Fort . ReVe " ue « with ' Draft ° f Regulations for the 
St. George, in June 1791. different Collectors. 

To the Hon. Major Gen. Medovvs, Governor in Council. 


Hon. Sir, 

Under date the 10th February last, we had the honor to submit for 
your approbation, a code of regulations for the conduct of the board of 
I’evenue, and which you were pleased to sanction with your concurrence. 
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We have since drafted another set of regulations, for the guidance 
of the several collectors employed under this hoard, having selected 
such part of them as appeared to us applicable to circumstances on this 
coast, and modified, and introduced others, so as to form a system, 
which, properly supported, will be adequate, we hope, to the purposes 
of benefit to the revenue as well as justice and security to the inhabi¬ 
tants. Copy of these Regulations are now submitted for your approval 
and confirmation. 

We have the honour, &c. 

(Signed) Jn. Hudlestcn, T. Oakes, Geo. Moubray . 
Fort St. George, 21st June 17y r. 

REGULATIONS FOR THE COLLECTORS. 

» \ ■' . ' - 

Para. 1. That all proceedings or orders held or issued by the 
collector in the revenue department, shall be duly recorded at the time, 
and a diary of them to be transmitted monthly. 

2. That all acts and proceedings of the collector must be done 
and held publicly. 

3. That the collector shall not refer any complaints preferred by 
ryots against a renter, or other person employed under him, to such 
renter, or person complained against, for redress ; but shall, hear 
examine, mid decide them himself, and if well founded, shall compel the 
party committing the injury, to afford redress; and if the complaint 
should be proved to be litigious and ill-founded, he should punish such 
complainant according to his or her sex, rank and circumstances, and to 
the degree of the injury to the party complained against, by compelling 
the complainant to make suitable reparation to the latter, or by confine¬ 
ment of his person. 

4. That the collector be nevertheless authorized to refer trifling 
complaints between ryots, or of ryots against inferior officers in the 
collections, to the renter, or head officer stationed on part of the renter 
in the district; but that he observe iL as an invariable rule, to require 
and exact from the person to whom such reference is made, a regular 
return to the reference under his signature, arid that of one or more of 
the principal officers of the cutcherry of that pergunnah. The return 
to become a record on his proceedings. 

5. That all summons requiring the appearance of any persons, in 
matters relating to the revenues, be in writing, under the signature of 
the collector, or of Ins assistant, with the approbation of the collector, 
and official seal. This rule h: not meant, to extend to the calling of 
persons on the spot, in the course of daily or official attendance. 

6. That in no instance, the number of peons serving the summons 
shall exceed two. 

7. i hat in case of neglect, or feiusal to obey the summons, 
the persons guilty of .uch neglect or refusal shall be required to 
answer for their conduct, and suffer a punishment [7091 according 
to the degree of the offence; either by line, not exceeding in any 
instance the sum of fifty star pagodas ; or by imprisonment, not to 
extend beyond the term ol one month. 
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8. I hut a time be limited for the serving ami return of the 
summons, and to de endorsed upon it. 

9 * That the fees ef the peons shall in no instance exceed one 
fanarn a day for each man, which is to be in full of every allowance 
whatever to him, and the collector to punish immediately, in an 
exemplary manner, every act of extortion in the peons employed'. 

to. That the collectors be in every case, strictly prohibited from 
making use of the agency of their private servants, whether dubashes, 
mutseddies, and others, in the discharge of any part of their public 
duty; it being expected and required, that in all cases they shall them¬ 
selves stand forth, and act as the only empowered agents of government 
in their several stations. 

ii. That the appointment and dismission of the inferior public 
servants, be vested in the collectors respectively, with this proviso, that 
they transmit regular lists of the names of those they shall so prefer, to 
the board of revenue, and give notice of all subsequent dismissions and 
appointments, and employ none but such public and registered officers, 
in any respect in their official capacity, nor on any plea or pretext confer 
on any such public officer or servant, any private or personal trust, in 
regard to their personal concerns, or vice versa. 

13 . That the personal attendance of any zemindar or renter, or 
other person entrusted with the collections, be not insisted upon, where 
the attendance of a vakeel on their part, may be sufficient for the 
business required; every vakeel attending the collector’s cutcherry is 
previously to deliver a written authority properly authenticated. 

13. That every demand for rent, according to the kistbundy, be 
made in writing, under the signature of the collector and his official seal. 
The amount demanded to be specified. 

14. That every collector be required to give monthly receipts for 
all payments of revenue into his treasury, specifying the dates on which 
the money was received, if at different periods, and the species thereof; 
and that he keep a register of such receipts, regularly numbered in his 
records under his signature, to be transmitted monthly to the board of 
revenue ; and that he require of all zemindars, farmers and renters, to 
give receipts to their under renters, for the sums received by them. 

15. That for the purpose of enforcing fcHb payment of the 
collections, mahsouly peons shall be employed as little as possible ; but 
when indispensably necessary, that no greater number of peons than 
two be placed over any renter, 

16. That the collector, in case of the neglect of any renter in 
making good his kists, be authorized to put him into confinement, and 
in case a sum equal to one-third of the kist, be not discharged within 
fifteen days, _ to keep him in confinement until the whole is discharged, 
and to take^ bis farm from him. With regard to zemindars who are in 
arrear of their kists, the collector is authorized to take such steps as 
may have been in use hitherto, to oblige them to make good their 
payments, but not to sequester their Zemind.irries, until leave is 
previously obtained for tne purpose, from the board of revenue. That 
in the former case with regard 1.0 renters, the collectors do take precau- 
tions to prevent any inconvenience or loss of revenue by the 
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confinement of such renter, by investing the pe&char or principal 
servant of such renter, with the temporary management, of the 
collections, or by the appointment of an aumeen for this purpose j and 
in that case, whoever is entrusted with this temporary management, is 
to collect the settlement made by the renter from the persons under 
engagement to him ; and this is not to make any alteration in the detail 
of the management, until the renter be absolutely dismissed from 

his farm. 

17. That as cases may, however, occur, in which the payment of 

the revenue may be protracted or delayed, from accidental causes of 

necessity, without any fault or neglect of the renter, the collector in 
such instances be authorized to suspend the rigorous execution of the 
injunctions in the conclusion of the 16th article, reporting the case to 
the board of revenue, with the reasons which have induced him to 

suspend the measure. 

18. During the absence of the collector from his station, the senior 
assistant on the spot, is to have charge of the business, 

19- That monthly receipts for the allowances paid by (he collector 
agreeable to the fixed establishment, be taken by him, and deposited 
with the public records of his collectorship, arid a register kept thereof; 
and that such receipts be annually, or on his relinquishing his office! 
transmitted to the presidency, at his option with regard to the time! 
unless the board of revenue should require the transmission of them! 
sooner. 


20. 1 hat no collector, or assistant under him, or any native in the 
employ of any collector or assistant, shall hold, directly or indirectly 
any farm, or be concerned in the revenues of any place under his 
jurisdiction, either as renter, security or otherwise. 

21. That no collector or his assistant, or any native in the employ of 
any collector or assistant, shall be allowed, either directly, or indirectly 
to lend money to any renters, or persons responsible for the revenues 
within the bounds of such collector’s jurisdiction. 

22. That no collector, or his assistant, shall be allowed to exccise 
or carry on any trade or commerce, in the districts placed under his 
authority. 

23. That whenever any aumeens are appointed by the collectors 
the charges thereof shall be defrayed by the person or parties on whose 
account they are sent; or if to superintend or collect the revenues "at 
the expense of the renters. That where aumeens are deputed for r 7101 
any local investigation, or other purposes admitting a limitation for the 
execution thereof, a time be limited them, for the performance of the 
business of their appointment, and that they be not allowed to receive 
their salary, for any time beyond the limited period. 


24. The collector is invariably to report to the hoard of revenue 


all such appointments, as soon as made, and the purposes of them 

25. I hat together with the sunnud or appointment of the aumeen 
a statement of such establishment, fixing the ’ 

settled, and delivered to the aumeen. g ' Xpe "“ e ' bl? P re ™“ sl V 
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26. The collector to ascertain the rate of interest paid by the 
ryots on sums borrowed, and where excessive, to cause A due limitation 
thereof, repotting the same. 

27. That the collector do give the most unremitted attention to 
ascertain the rules and rates of assessments on the ryots under his 
jurisdiction, and endeavour to fix upon some mode by which they may 
be regulated, on general, fair, and ascertained principles. 

28. That he take care to collect all the records and accounts of 
his collectors hip, and preserve them, as complete as possible. 

2Q. That no collector publish any proclamation or crder which 
rnay in any shape affect our intercourse with foreign nations, or the 
general constitution of this government, without an express order from 
the Governor in Council 

30. That in all answers to letters from the board* of revenue, the 
collectors do recapitulate the substance of such letters to which they 
reply: and when they have occasion to make any remarks or allusions 
to other papers sent enclosed in the letter, they briefly state such parts 
of them, as those remarks appertain to, 

34. The letters accompanying monthly or annual accounts, to 
contain nothing more than a recital of those accounts all explanations 
of such accounts, to be inserted at the foot of each account respectively, 

32. 1 hat no collector shall authorize or suffer any tax or imposition 
on the renters, or owners of horses, or stop horses from passing, on 
any pretence whatever, or shall suffer others under his authority,'to do 
either ; and shall compel any person under him offending against this 
rule, to refund the amount of the exaction so taken, and be made 
answerable for whatever loss the merchant or proprietor of the horse 
shall have sustained by such detention, 

33. That no collector or assistant shall be authorized to possess 
or occupy ground, or erect any buildings, without previous application 
to, and the sanction of, the board of revenue. 

34. That the board of revenue shall be authorized, in the first 
instance, to hear and receive appeals in matters of revenue from the 
decisions of the collectors, and to confirm or rescind the decision, 
subject however to the revision and ultimate decision of the Governor 
in Council, in case either party shall think fit to make.a further appeal, 
provided that such ultimate appeal be prepared within one month from 
the passing of the decision by the board of revenue. 

35 -. That in case of appeal, the decision of the collector shall 
remain in force, until approved or disapproved by the board of revenue ; 
and in like manner, the decision of the board of revenue, until confirmed 
or rescinded by the superior board, the collector and board of revenue 
to have a discretion of suspending the decision, on security given to 
abide, the event of the suit. ’ ° 

36. That the collector do make it an invariable rule to accompany 
ail papers in the country languages with translations thereof. 


37. That 
accounts, from 
hereby made a 


to provide against the loss of rents and confusion of 
anv collector being permitted to resign, it be and it is 

no 


uinig pcuiJHicu lu resign, u oe ana it is 
standing rule of the service, that no collector shall be 
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permitted to depart from his station, till either he shall have delivered 
over complete charge of his trust to his successor, or to his assistant, 
and until due notification thereof shall have been made to the board of 
revenue, and their sanction obtained for his departure; and this 
regulation shall on no account be dispensed with, unless by express 
permission of the board of revenue, to be separately granted for any 
particular case that may require it, 

38. That al! application from the collectors for temporary leave 
of absence from their stations, shall be made to the board of revenue. 

39. That no collector upon any account exceed the fixed or 
established charges; and that he insert no charge in his treasury account, 
but such as may be conformable to the fixed establishment, or sanctioned 
by a special order of the board of revenue, which is in that case to he 
quoted, with the’date of its being issued. 

40. That no collector shall he authorized to depute his assistant 
upon any service for a longer period than ten days, without the express 
permission of the board of revenue, nor to pay the allowances of any 
deputation, without obtaining their previous sanction. 

41. The collector is strictly enjoined to make no assessment 
whatever, under the name of nuzzer, saderwared, or gram khurtch, but 
what are already established and considered as articles of revenue. 
Neither is he to impose, on any account whatever, any new articles of 
taxation upon the ryots; and if hereafter any irregular assessments, 
under the names of nuzzer, saderwared, or gram khurtch, batta, &c., or 
any new taxes whatever, should be imposed by any renter, the collector, 
on proof^of such extortion, is to decree double the amount thereof to the 
party injured. 

43. 1 hat no collector shall be authorized to confer grants of lands 

or authorize any alienations, sale, mortgage, or other transfer of landed 
property, without the express sanction of the board of revenue ; and 
that he prevent all alienations, or grants of lands, by zemindars or others 
under his authority. 

43. That no collector be authorized to give any land in farm to 
any European, directly or indirectly, or accept the' security of any 
European, for any renter. 

44. That each collector report to the board of revenue all such 
unauthorized alienation [ 711 ] as may come to his knowledge ; and if 
from the date fixed for the operation of these orders, any other should 
be made, he do immediately resume them, and keep them for the use of 
government, reporting such acts of resumption to the board of revenue. 

45. That every collector shall attend to the instructions given him 
by the accountant to the board of revenue, respecting the nature of the 
accounts required from him. 

46. That no collector do give credit in his treasury account for the 
amount of any bills or topes, or for any Sltrn3 but suci] as havft 
actually received ; and that he shall be held responsible for all sums 
inserted, as received in his public accounts. 

47. That the collector do insert in his treasury account, the amount 
of ail fees, fines, and forfeitures levied by him, agreeable to a specific 
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list thereof, which is to accompany his treasury account; and that he 
send a monthly register of any deposits he may occasionally receive. 

48. That the treasury accounts be invariably accompanied with a 
register of the monthly vouchers. 

49. As the zemindars have at times been suspected of conniving 
at robberies and murder, or of being parties concerned in such enormities, 
contrary to their duty, which enjoins them to preserve the peace of the 
country within the limits of their respective jurisdiction, any zemindars, 
against whom shall in future be proved his having abetted, practised, 
or connived at such atrocious offences, will be considered as having 
forfeited all claim to his zemindarry, and be proceeded against 
accordingly, as government may direct; and all persons who may be 
found in arms against the company's government, shall be apprehended 
and sent to the presidency, from thence to be transported for life 
beyond sea. This resolution is to be notified by every collector, by 
public proclamation, throughout the district under his charge, and to 
be communicated by letter to each zemindar under his authority, 
requiring that the same be published to their dependants of every 
description, in order that no person may plead ignorance of the punish¬ 
ment denounced against such as are found guilty of the crimes above 
mentioned. 

50. Whenever there shall be any of the honourable company's 
troops at a revenue station, the commanding officer shall on no account, 
of his own authority, detach any Sepoys, either singly or in parties, 
beyond their quarters, upon any service whatever, except at the requisi¬ 
tion in writing of the collector of the station at which he is fixed. This 
order is not to be understood to impede the performance of any 
customary regimental services of duties. 

51. The commanding officer shall not be permitted to punish or 
confine any person, not appertaining to his command ; or any officer, 
commissioned or non-commissioned, or any private under his command, 
be permitted to lend or borrow money, nor to take any concern in any 
farm or securityship, or to sell or to contract to sell any article 
whatever, either in the district in which he resides, or in any other, or 
to have any dealings of any kind whatever, with any dewan, zemindar, 
farmer, ryot, dependant, or officer of the revenue ; these orders shall be 
equally binding upon native officers, and on ali the Sepoys and 
followers of the corps ; and the collector is to report any deviation from 
this regulation that may come to his knowledge. 

52. Whenever the collector shall find it necessary to detach any 
Sepoys for escorts of treasure, or other public duties, he shall make a 
requisition in writing to the commanding officer, specifying the nature 
of the service; and the officer shall determine the strength of the 
detachment, and give his separate orders to the officer commanding 
such detachment, fur the performance of any service in such case as may 
require it, and no detachment shall be made without a requisition in 
writing from the collector. 

53. That no collector shall be authorized to employ regular troops 
in the collection of the revenue. Such particular cases as may require 
the assistance of regulars, must be immediately reported to government* 
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54. All requisitions and instructions relative to military service, shall 
be entered by the collector in a separate book, to be kept for that purpose, 
of which he shall transmit a copy monthly to the board of revenue.-: 

55. That whenever a requisition for Sepoys shall be made by a 
collector, he shall, within twenty-fpur hours after such requisition has 
been made, transmit advice thereof to the board of revenue, assigning 
the reasons which induced him to make it, that the board may, if the 
reasons shall not appear to them sufficient, give orders for recalling the 
detachment, or limit the duration of it. 

56. That no batta be ever levied or taken by Sepoys employed on 
revenue business. 

57. That the collectors do pay attention to all references of 
complaints, and to all applications or requisitions made by the president 
of the board of revenue, the acting president, or the accountant, for 
papers or accounts. 

58. That; no collector shall be authorized to make any advance on 
account of tuccavy, without the express sanction of the board of 
revenue. 

59. The collectors are positively enjoined to collect the cowle 
aumuimana fees with the three first kists of the year, and to remit the 
amount thereof by bills to the secretary of the board of revenue. 

60. That the collector make it an invariable rule to report the 
death or apparent approaching dissolution of any zemindar, as also the 
death of any pensioner, or officer paid by him; and that the pay of auy 
deceased pensioner be not continued to his family, without the express 
sanction of the board of revenue. 

61. That when the property of land is disputed between persons 
under the authority of different collectors, the land shall remain in the 
possession of the person holding it, until a regular decision upon the 
case shall pass. [ 712 .] 

62. That when persons under the authority of any collectors shall 
take refuge within lands under another jurisdiction, they shall, upon 
application from the person from whose authority they have fled, to the 
collector of the district where they have fled, be delivered up. 

63. That no application shall be made by any collector tor persons 
flying from his authority to that of another, excepting for officers of 

overnment, or upon specific complaints preferred against the parties 
ying, for balances due on accounts unadjusted ; and previous to such 
an application, the collector shall endeavour to satisfy himself as far as 
possible, that the complaints are well founded, and that the persons 
complained against, have not been forced into elopement by severities or 
extortions. On their return, the collector himself is required to enquire 
into and decide the complaints preferred to him, on which his application 
is grounded ; it being understood, that no collector shall compel any ryot 
or other persons, not his public servants, to reside within the bounds 
of his collectorship, but shall permit them to settle where they 
please. 

64. That the present Regulations, except the 19th, 28th, 29th, 
30th, 31st, 36th, 37th, 38th, 39th, 40th, 45th, 46th, 48th, 50th, 51st, 53d, 
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5354 ^», latter part of the 64th, the 69th, and 70th, be 

translated into the country languages, and published for the information 
of. the persons under the authority of the collectors; being all orders, 
injunctive or prohibitive, contained in these Regulations, to which their 
observance is required ; and that copies of them be constantly kept in 
the public cutcherry of each collectorship, and be there open to the 
access of all persons desirous of consulting them, 

65- I hat the collectors be directed to cause the deeds of settle¬ 
ment to be executed by the zemindars and renters in their presence at 
all times, where there is no good reason for the zemindar not appearing 
in person. 

66 . . 1 hat every petition or application relating to any matter of 
revenue either verbal or written, shall be received, heard, and recorded 
by the collector, whether dismissed or not; and the .dismission, with 
the reasons assigned for it, be recorded, leaving it to the party to seek 
further redress at the presidency, if he thinks fit. 

67. Numerous petitions being daily presented to the board from 
different quarters, which tend to embarrass and impede business of 
greater importance, as without having sufficient means of decision 
before them, they are under the necessity of making constant refer¬ 
ences ; to remove this inconvenience, all petitions, being regularly 
signed and dated, shail be first presented to the collector in whose 
districts the subject of complaint or representation may occur; who 
shall either afford redress or satisfaction to the parties aggrieved ; or on 
the other hand, if the claim or fact is deemed inadmissible, the collector 
shall subscribe or affix to the petition, the causes of dismission, and 
return '.t to the petitioner (reserving an authenticated copy for record) 
who, if he should think proper, may afterwards lay it before the board of 
revenue who will then be enabled, from the consideration of both sides 
of the question, to decide thereon, and either finally reject the prayer of 
the petition, or confirm such part as they may judge admissible. 

68 . And further, if any petitioner shall complain to the board, 
of the collector having refused, or unnecessarily delayed to give him a 
hearing, in which, if it shall be found he has been well grounded, such 
collector will incur their severe displeasure, however trifling the cause; 
and if on the contrary it shall appear that the complainant has been 
guilty of misrepresentation, at that his petition had not been previously 
presented to the collector, he will either receive an adequate punish¬ 
ment for such an offence from the board, or be returned to the collector 
for that purpose, to.be made an example of, on the spot, as circums¬ 
tances may determine. 

, 6 9 - TJwit on (he resignation of a collector, he shall deliver over to 

his successor every public account and document, with all original 
letters received, and copies of letters sent, relative to his charge : & tvvo 
lists of sum accounts, letters, &c, are to be signed by the collector on 
maKmg ovei his employ, one, to be delivered to his successors, the 
ot.ier, to be transmitted to the board of revenue. 

■r u°' J hG col,ectors are required to address the board of revenue, 

■ ? .- e r ,®f S01 } apprehend any particular inconveniencv likely 
to arise trom a literal adherence to-any of the above Regulations, and 
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they are to state the grounds of such apprehensions to the Board of 
revenue, who are to submit the same, with their opinion, to the decision 
ol the Governor in Council. The above present general Regulations 
are to be held in force trom the 1st of August 1791*; and the collectors 
are to consider them, as standing rules of conduct; any particular 
orders or instructions they may have received that are not revoked 
or superseded by the above rules, are also to be in force and observed 
accordingly. The Governor in Council require the strictest attention 
on the part of the collectors of the revenue to all and each of the 
preceding Regulations. And the Board of Revenue are hereby strictly 
enjoined minutely to attend to their execution, and to report every 
instance in which their observance shall be neglected, or in any 
manner omitted. 

A true Copy. (Signed) Win, HARRINGTON, 

Secretary. 

t he board entirely approve of the Regulations selected from those 
established in Bengal, and modified according to the circumstances of 
the several collectors employed under this presidency. [ 713 ] 


APPENDIX, No. 16. 

EXTRACTS FROM REPORT OF MR. PLACE, 

Respecting the Land Tenures in the Jaghire ; dated 6th June 1799. 


pAR A. 69 .—-1 draw my first arguments in favour of the hereditary 
right of the indigenous natives and husbandmen to the usufructuary 
_ , propeity of the soil, —from the division of the 

i-and tenures Tn° r The . ln j-° shares, - and from the appointment of 

Jaghire, distinct class of people to record them, to note 

, r down every variation that takes place, and to 

keep all accounts of the cultivation and produce. As 1 have alreadv 
said, these divisions are supposed to have taken place at the original 
settlement of each village, and were, to a greater or smaller number 
according to the number of original settlers or of labouring servants 
that they brought with them : for I presume I need not explain that the 
latter, doomed to the meanest offices, can acquire no property in land 
Had they been regulated by any other rule, villages of the same extent 
would have been divided into the same number of shares ■ whereas' 
whilst one is divided into ten, another having the same quantity of 
land annexed to it, may be divided into one hundred shares but all 
equal. Every original share maybe reckoned a freehold, which'although 
j may have been subsequently subdivided into several smaller ones 
they ail hold of the proprietor of the original remainder, who retains 
a pre-eminence over them, and to whom, I imagine, they were oricinallv 
considered to owe service ; for hi. right at pri-em nen£ R R 
tenacious y asserted and so unequivocally acknowledged, that when 
I Sf kin ? the late settlement of the jaghire, a few meerassadarx only of 
u ages, "here I knew them to be very numerous, appeared to rent 
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them. I was told that these were the proprietors of the original shares: 
that all others were sub-meerassadars, and would agree to whatever 
terms their principals entered into: and although 1 thought it proper 
that all should give their consent personally, or by writing, yet i found 
that the sub-meerassadars invariably considered themselves dependent 
upon the proprietor of that share, from which they had ramified, if 1 
may use the expression. The village of Poolatoor, for instance, was 
original!- v divided into four shares, which stand upon its records, and 
originally held by four proprietors or rneerassadars, but from those 
causes which, in all parts of the world, occasion, in the course of time, 
a greater diffusion of property, there are thirty rneerassadars; yet the 
original division into four shares is preserved, and not multiplied into 
thirty. Ask any one of the thirty, into how many shares his village is 
divided, he will say four: ask him, how much meerassee, or how much 
landed property he has in the village, he will say an half,- a quarter, a 
sixteenth, or any fractional part of a share. The village of Damerlah, 
on the other hand, is divided into 160 original shares, but is now 
enjoved only by twenty-three proprietors, who are registered, as 
holding so many shares and fractional parts of a share. But although 
the sub-meerassadars are thus considered subordinate to their principals, 
this is all the difference between them ; for they are equally entitled to 
participate in those fees and privileges which, as l shall show hereafter, 
mark the distinction between a meerassadar, or actual proprietor, and 
a pyacarry , or temporary cultivating tenant. This, perhaps, will 
convey a distinct idea of the terms meerassee and meerassadar ; and 
the system bears so strong an analogy to feudal tenure, that mankind, 
when formed into societies, seems to have been intuitively directed to 
it. It is indeed the doctrine of confederacy and subordination, calcula¬ 
ted to impress upon the mind, that individual property is invariably 
subservient to the purposes of the community, and conditionally held 
of some superior. By the feudal system,' the great feudatories held 
of the king; and the lesser owed service to their superior lords. . The 
whole, afterwards were denominated freeholders. Here the original 
rneerassadars held also, of the sovereign, and the sub-meerassadars, 
of them : and all, I think, come precisely under the definition of free¬ 
holders, and are equally entitled to hold their property on the same 
terms. 

70. In the course of the various revolutions that have happened 
since the original settlement of the villages, it may be supposed that 
their division into shares, has been frequently changed. Whole 
districts were desolated by the cruelties and arbitrary exactions of the 
Mahomedan governments, and the entire population of them removed, 
either temporarily or for ever, to some other parts of the country, for 
protection. If the whole returned to their native viiiages, they retained 
of course their former customs : but if partially, after any great lapse 
of time, or if the villages were settled with new inhabitants, these 
circumstances directed their future customs, as to the establishment of 
shares *, still more, if the lands had by long neglect, been again overrun 
with jungle. But reverence for the customs of their forefathers and 
predecessors, if they could be discovered, for the most part, influenced 
their adoption, in the course cf my management in the Jaghire, I have 
had occasion to settle villages of all descriptions, and have found this 
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attachment to ancient habits and institutions, invariably prevail. 
Where remembrance of them was preserved, I adopted them as far as 
was practicable; but in cases where none was to be obtained, that is, 
where the lands had grown entirely into disuse, and nothing more 
was known of the villages to which, they belonged, than the name, the 
division of them, was regulated by the abilities of those who were to be 
settled on them. As it [ 714 ] was deemed essential by the inhabitants, 
that all the shares should be equal, I conformed to preceding usage ; 
and they agreed among themselves, to take one or more, or only a 
fractional part of one. 

71. It may perhaps at first sight be thought, that the office of 
curnum, being that to which I said a distinct class of people is 
appointed, whose duty is to register the meerassadars or proprietors of 
the village ; to note down ail changes among them ; to attest all deeds 
of sale transfer or assignment; and to keep an account of the cultiva¬ 
tion and produce ; argues against the inheritance of the lands, and that 
it is instituted, because, as they may pass from one to another, and be 
occupied promiscuously by the inhabitants of that or any other village, 
at the will of government, it is the more expedient to have such a 
check, The office itself, is known to lie hereditary, so long as the duty 
of it, is faithfully performed ; and to be mutually for the interest and 
convenience of the government and the subject. Every office besides 
implies a compensation ; and it could neither be hereditary nor compen¬ 
sated, if the lands were precariously held. The caprice of the inhabitants 
might give them a preference for the lands of another village ; and any 
temporary dissatisfaction might prompt them to remove, if their interest 
expired with the harvest. The lands being forsaken, (for it might not 
always be possible, to persuade other inhabitants to cultivate " them), 
the office of < urnum could be no dependance, and he would also forsake 
it '0 find subsistence elsewhere. I.have made use of the word tnBBf&ssBC 
to express this hereditary property, because it is in more familiar use ; 
but cauntatchy is the proper term, as 1 have before shown, among the 
natives, to denote the interest which they possess in it; and by its 
signification, conveys a self-evident proof of this right. 

72. 1 draw my argument, secondly, in favour of the hereditary 
right of the husbandmen, from the tanks and other immense works that 
have been constructed for the purpose of cultivation. If the division of 
the lands, and the office of curnum are received as testimonies in favour 
of the hereditary property of the inhabitants, these expensive under¬ 
takings argue in favour of the intention of government, that it should 
be hereditary ; for it is absurd to imagine that they would have been 
constructed, without a sufficient assurance of the attacament of the 
husbandman to the lands that they water; and this attachment as I 
have already said, and shall further illustrate by positive example is to 
be given only by permanent possession, and a total freedom ’ from 
restraint, in the use and transfer of property. I might indeed here out 
the question immediately home, by asking,-if under an impression of 
the precarious occupation of the lands, the very large sums that have 
been aid out upon the tanks and watercourses the last four years 
would have been expended? These are, I think, such self-evident 
proofs, as are superior to all argument. 
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73, Thirdly, I deduce the position, from the two discriminating 
terms made use of, to express the two descriptions of husbandmen in 
whose occupation the land may be, of meerassadar and py a carry , and 
from the usages that obtain among the natives themselves, under a 
conviction of the privileges appertaining to these different tenures. If 
the first of these terms, as I have already endeavoured to show, is 
definitive of that class of husbandmen who have descended from, 
succeeded to, or stand in the place of, the original settlers in the 
villages, that is, real proprietors; the latter, must be expressive of 
another class, who have a different interest in the land, less than that 
of proprietors, A pyacavry, accordingly, means a husbandman who 
cultivates the land of another, either for one or more years, by 
agreement, but mostly for one only, as leases do not seem formerly to 
have been in use ; and having only a contingent interest in it, as an 
encouragement to induce him to bring part of his labours from his own 
village, or as an incitement to exertion, he receives one half of the 
produce, which is, generally speaking, a greater share than a 
meerassadar receives. If the meerassadars are capable of cultivating 
all their lands, a pyaearry will not be admitted ; nor can be, on any 
account, in that case, have a preference, from any competent authority, 
without a palpable injustice to the others. 

74. There are, however, many instances, where pyacarries bear 
exact analogy to the copyholders of England. The latter, it has been 
shown, derived their title to their estates from long residence and 
occupancy of them, and thence were enabled to prescribe against 

the lords of whom they held them, even before 
Blackstone, vol. a. the statute of Charles II. which gave them a 

property in land, although originally mere tenant: 
they could not, before this, be compelled to relinquish their lands at 
the lord*s will, if they continued to perform the services, that is, to 
pay him the rent, into which all services were for the most part 
resolved. Yet their subjection to the lord is, even to this day, so 
clearly preserved, that a copyhold does not pass from one man to 
another, by the common rules of alienation, as in other estates; but 
must be first surrendered back to the lord of the fee, on which it is 
dependant. So the description of pyacarries here mentioned, enjoy 
the right of cultivating the soil by prescription, themselves and their 
ancestors having done so, for many generations. They cannot be 
forced away from the village at the will of the meerassadars, who must 
assign ground for them. But they cannot sell, mortgage, or transfer, 
for a valuable consideration, their right; for it consists in the use only, 
and not in the substance of the soil. Their heirs succeed ; but, in 
default of them, the lands revert to the meerassadars. This, however, 
is to be considered the law, as it originally stood with regard to 
such property; for, on account of the reduced state of population, these 
pyacarries, I believe, are allowed to call in others, and to appoint 
successors. Still the right is never a subject of bargain arid sale. 
They receive a share of 45, instead of 50 per cent.; because, although 
they have no more than a contingent interest, yet it is improved at 
least into a life estate. But they do not, in any shape, participate in 
the fees and privileges of the meerassadars, to whom, on the contrary, 
they pay fees. 
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75. There is yet another description of pyacarry, or rather perhaps 

of servants, who also may be compared With a copyholder. 
They are found in fertile and well-watered villages, [ 715 ] the 
meerassee whereof belongs to Bra mini, who being forbid to cultivate 
the lands themselves, must employ servants for the purpose. The 
labouring servants are for the most part parlors, who can by no means 
acquire property in land ; and I have not yet met with an instance of 
their having done so. They receive wages, partly in money and partly 
in those fees, which i explained in my report of the 6th October 1795, 
called callovassum, and if not the slaves of the meerassadars, renew 
their service every year. But the other class of servants are men of 
the pullee cast, and, either by custom or rule, have an hereditary right 
of service under the meerassadars, and are entitled to one-third of the 
share which the latter receive of the crops. The meerassadars, in this 
case, receive the callavassum, Madranticurti affords a very curious 
example of the preservation and assertion of this right. Previous 
to the repair of the tank, it is not known how long the lands were 
cultivated: but so soon as this work was completed, the descendants 
of many families, who had formerly been the hereditary servants 
of the Brain ins, claimed and were admitted to their inheritance; 
although in the intermediate time, they had taken up other 
occupations, and might be supposed to have forgot it. The office 
constitutes the inheritance, like many offices of the feudal system. It 
might of course _ be relinquished by the occupant, who by that means, 
broke the succession j and in failure of heirs, it rested with the meeras- 
sadar to appoint others or not; but this, also, cannot be sold, morteaffed, 
or transferred. 6 8 

76. It may be better perhaps to mention now, than hereafter, 
one very striking resemblance that this country affords to the feudal 
system, regarding servants; and as I could not possibly find other 
words that would so welt describe their situation, l shall beg leave to 
quote those of Judge Blackstpne. In my report of the 6th October 
1 795 ' * slightly mentioned them, and intimated my intention of making 
further enquiry into their circumstances ; but it would now be difficult 
to institute any investigation into their origin ; and is one of those 
things that we must be contented to know existed with the Hindoo 
constitution, without assigning a reason, or discovering a cause. 

77. "Under the Saxon government there were, as Sir William 
" Temple speaks, a sort of people, in a condition of downright servitude, 
" used and employed in the most servile works, and belonging, both 
"they and their children and effects, to the lords of the soil, tike the 
" rest of the cattle or stock upon it." 


7S. " These villains belonging principally to the lords of the 

manors, were either villains regardant , that is, annexed to the manor 
or land ; or else they were in grass or at large, and transferable by 
deed from one owner to another. They could not leave their lord 
without his perm is ion ; but if they ran away, or were purloined from' 
him, might be claimed and recoverd by action, like beasts or other 
chatties. They held, indeed, smalt portions of land, by way of 
sustaining themselves and their families ; but it was at the mere will 
of tliL lord, who might dispossess them whenever he pleased." 


vol. in,—29 
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79. Slaves of this description, are very numerous all over the 
country; and are, I think, preferably situated to servants more at 
liberty, who also, from the constitution of their religion, are very little 
better than slaves. I have seen that the masters of the former, take an 
interest in protecting, and in marrying them ; for their offspring is in 
fact, an Increase of their own property,—nay, so contented are they 
with the treatment they meet with, that but very few instances have 
come within my knowledge of their desertion, when they have been 
claimed in the manner stated in the quotation j and but one, where it 
has been so tyrannical, that they were not to be prevailed upon to 
return. One man, a natfawar in Poonamalee, lately dead, possessed 
four hundred families of slaves. Reduced by the improvidence of his 
father to great distress, he could employ only about one hundred ; but 
so strong did the attachment of all the rest remain to him, that'although 
they had for the most part, engaged in the service of European gentle¬ 
men, and of myself among the rest, bad he possessed the means of 
subsisting them, they would voluntarily, or with very little persuasion, 
have returned to him. The servants 0/ the veil tilers were antiently 
all slaves, and f believe it is only with such that they are now found. 
Perhaps it was thought to be politically necessary that they should be 
made slaves, on the first peopling of the Carnatic. 

80. But to resume my subject. The striking contrast between, a 
meerassadar and a pyacarry of any description, fixes, I think satis¬ 
factorily, a right to the substance of the soil in the former: for if he 
had no more than a right to cultivate it, or only a preference in the 
cultivation, it would be equally to him, as to the pyacarry, a thing of no 
real value.—Whereas the meerassadar sells, mortgages, gives away, 
or leaves his lands to his posterity, which thy other, cannot; at least, 
he cannot do that which constitutes value,—he cannot sell or mortgage 
them ; nor would he, but for the low state of population, be allowed to 
give them away, or appoint his successors in default of heirs. 

81. This idea of property, I conceive, can never have rested on a 
surreptitious title. Jt must either have been acquired by.a positive 
grant, or conceded upon the principle of that compact which binds 
society together, by which every individual establishes in himself, a 
right to use his property, liable to those demands which the state has, 
or may have upon it. If it had been a pretended title furtively set up, 
doubts and suspicions would somewhere have betrayed it; and we never 
should have seen the natives so tenaciously assert and challenge enquiry 
into their rights regarding it; nay, if they harboured a suspicion that 
it was a thing of which they might be deprived, without infringing 
justice, it is impossible that they would buy or sell it, or that they 
could consider it the most substantial security for borrowing and lending. 

82. Meerassee then is the ultimate and the largest interest that they 
can covet or can have in lands ; and the force of its operation upon 
them has, on numerous occasions, been as strongly exemplified as. in 
the enfranchised villages of Poland ; and if it bears a construction 
different from that which 1 have always given it, and which it has, in 
the common acceptation [716] of the natives themselves, [ can only 
hope to be excused for having mistaken the rights of government, by 
the beneficial effects of the illusion. 
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83. The war of 1780, and the famine which it occasioned, I need 
not sav swept off a great part of the population of the Jaghire, whereby 
the lands of most villages were partially or wholly left without 
proprietors. Parents, children, and relations were, in some places, 
extirpated, in this state, I found many parts of the Jaghire; but when 
the system of village rents was to take place, it was indispensibte to 
assign meerassadars to the unappropriated lands. Without it, I found 
that^they could not be rented ; but the idea of permanent property was 
such an inducement, that I was not only able to fill up the vacant shares, 
but to convert the most stubborn soil, and the thickest jungle, into fertile 
villages. Give us the meerassee, and we will both rent the lauds and 
employ all our labour to make them productive, was the common 
observation ; but without it, as we can have our choice of land, we will 
cultivate only that which will yield us the quickest and the largest 
product. 

84. But besides the contingency of extinction by death, other causes 
may call forth the exercise of this sovereign privilege. Voluntary relin¬ 
quishment is one; and many acts may be done contrary to the tenure 
by which property is held, amounting to a forfeiture of it, as when the 
land is wilfully neglected : for as the public revenue is drawn from it, 
public embarrassment in that cause ensues, and it is incompatible that 
state stiould be exposed to injury, by individual caprice. One of the 
first duties of the sovereign, is to neglect no means of rendering the 
land under his obedience, as well cultivated as possible, and not to allow 
either communities or private persons to acquire tracts of land, in order 
to leave it uncultivated. —Upon all these occasions then, the privilege 
appearing to me so inherent, and the exercise oi’ it so indispensibte, I 
had no scruple in giving cowle for the unoccupied meerassee. To those 
who woult consent to accept it, I gave it “ to them, and their heirs for 
'* ever, so long as they continued in obedience to the Circar, and paid 
“ all just dues : ” in which words, are comprized all the duties they owe, 
and the conditions they are to perform The effect hereby produced, 
I shall have occasion to explain hereafter. 

85. Lastly, the right of the meerassadar to the property of the soil, 
is established by the Gentoo laws themselves. The translator makes a 
very obvious and just remark in his preface or commentaries, that “the 
“code begins with regulations for that which, is one of the first cements 
“ of civil society, the mutation of property ; ” by which I suppose he 
means security in the possession, and free agency in the use of it. The 
laws speak of property and effects, and of estates real and personal ; 
and the first chapter ordains that money shall be lent on pledge, 
security, bond or witness, the two first of which are to answer the 
payment of the debt, and the latter to prove its validity. Now these 
distinctions are perfectly conformable with our own ideas and our own 
laws; for although every thing that belongs to a man may be called his 
property, in common language, yet when the term real is prefixed, it 
defines it to be that substantial kind of property which exists indepen¬ 
dent of himself, and which he cannot annihilate or destroy ; on the other 
hand, personal property means that which is produced by a man’s own 
labour or industry, and absolutely at his disposal, His money, his 
goods, or his chatties, may pass away from him ; but his land remain* 
for ever, I apprehend also the terms pledge and security will be most 
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aptly applied to those two kinds of property, in the same order; for 
although property real and personal may he considered either as a 
pledge or a security, yet the word pledge conveys an idea of solidity 
most adapted to land or real property. It may he said also, that security 
does not always mean an actual deposit. A. man may borrow upon the 
security of another ; hut it is the property of this man, the, wealth which 
he is known to possess, that becomes the security, and not his plighted 
faith ; for it is to answer the debt. 

86. The Gentoo laws regulate the division, which a man among 
his sons, or which his heirs shall make among themselves, of his “ glebe 
" land, orchard, houses, rents, &c. of his estate real and personal.” 
They permit him to mortgage his land as a pledge for debt and even to 
sell it. 

87. page 83, “A father shall not so give away or sell the effects 
u and glebe belonging to himself, or to his father ancT ancestors, as 
” that his immediate dependant should be distressed for want of victuals 
“ and clothing ; if reserving so much as is necessary for the immediate 
" food and clothing of his dependants, be should sell or give away the 
" rest of the property, he has authority so to sell and give away,’'' He 
could not sell or give away that to which he had not a permanent right; 
and as his sons may succeed to his estate, property in land, as well as 
other things, I conceive, is clearly made inheritable. 1 might quote 
many more passages, in support of the position ; but unless any imputa¬ 
tion, which I have never heard of, lies against the authority of the code, 
this will be received as sufficient, 

88. The only objection that present itself against the inheritance 
of land is, in the use of terms glebe and glebe" land : but i think it is 
very easily explained away. If they are to be understood in the same 
acceptation as they have been among ourselves, and whom they signify 
those small allotments of land which belong to the clergy, village 
mauniutns , which bear the nearest assimilation to them, must be meant. 
But when lands are in a state of villainage, that is, divided among the 
resident tenants, these terms mean each man's particular portion of the 
lands of the village ; and in no other sense than this, can the Gentoo 
law be made to apply; for the mauniums of the meerassadars are often 
so small as not to be divisible among them, still less to admit of the 
operation of the law, in other respects. 

89. H If a parcel of iand hath not been divided among brothers, 

Gentoo Laws. " th , e / receive equal shares.” The village 

of Madranticum, and ten others dependant upon 
it, contain fifty-two meerassadars ; and their mauniutns consist only of 
26I cawnies. Supposing [ 717 ] the meerassee to be equally divided 
among all, and any one man to have five sons, on his death they would 
divide a little more than ten goon tabs each, or 640 square yards ; the 
next subdivision would leave two goon tabs, or 128 square yards, upon 
the same scale : and in^the course of a short time, the property would 
be indivisible. In many villages,'much larger than this, the meerassee 
mauniums are not a tenth part, belonging to perhaps a greater number 
of meerassadars: so that this kind of property is too diminutive to be 
an object of legal regulation ; and in some, there are none at all; and 
we cannot suppose a law to be made for a nonentity. Besides, the 
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Gen too laws prescribe what is to be observed, in cases of the mortgage 
of “as much land as will serve for the maintenance of one man for a 
** year.” Now 1 don’t know an instance where any man’s proportion of 
village mauniurns, will do this ; and it seems intended for wise purposes, 
that they should not; otherwise he would cultivate his mauniurns, and 
leave the other lands waste. Rules are also laid down for sons building 
themselves houses and making gardens “ on their father's land,” to 
which uses, mauniurns cannot be applied ; for they belong to the 
meerassadars at large, and are never parcelled cut among them 
individually. 

90, But not to weary with anticipating more objections; by 
meerasee mauniurns, I must be understood to mean only those which 
belong to the proprietors of the whole lands of the village, and not what 
are set aside for the various village servants, to whom they are often an 
adequate subsistence, but which do not come under the law in other 
respects. These village servants, are respectively meerassadars of their 
office, .to which the mauniurns are attached, and cannot be sold or 
separated from it. But the first mentioned description of mauniurns, 
I have not found to have any other design, than as tokens or attestations 
of the right of property in the lands. This may be said to stand in the 
room of title deeds ; for when a man has no other proof, he rests his 
right upon having received his proportion of the produce of the 
mauniurns, or if there are no mauniurns, upon having participated in the 
cavmy setnah ; which has been explained in my report of the 6th Oct. 
1795, and is set apart with the same intent; and such is so e ■ ideritly the 
construction among the natives themselves, that although a man by 
other pursuits, may be induced for a time to relinquish the cultivation of 
his lands, he will appoint a gornastah or attorney solely to receive Ids 
proportion of one or the other, or both, where they exist together, if be 
means at a future day to resume it. A very extraordinary instance of 
this occurred, in making the late lease. A man had removed from his 
native village to some distant part of the country; so long ago, that it 
became almost a waste, and indeed acquired the appellation of a 
desolate village. This gornastah appeared, and clearly proved having 
received the produce of the mauniurns and the cawny seinah, when any 
cultivation had been carried on by virtue of due powers ; but could give 
no information of ins constituent, whom therefore, after having 
allowed him a sufficient time to assert his right by public notification, 

I considered to have renounced it altogether, 

91. Under all these circumstances, I think it must be admitted that 
the meerassadar has an undoubted hereditary property in the soil; that 
he derives his right originally from the sovereign, to whom he acknow¬ 
ledges obedience, and the render of a stated proportion of the produce, 
as the tenure by which he holds it; that under this impression, lie uses it, 
as may be most for his advantage ; and that by law, he considers that 
right sacred and unalienable, so long as he performs the condition 
annexed to it. 

94. Were I called upon to define the term meerassee, and its 
properties, 1 think it bears exact analogy to a fee. ! would call 
meerassee , a freehold estate of inheritance; and a meerassadar , a 
tenant in fee simple, holding of a superior lord, on condition of rendering 
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him service. 'This lord is the circar; his estate, the usufructuary 
right of the soil; and the service he owes, a render of a stated portion 
of the produce of his labour. This definition applies equally to here¬ 
ditary officers, to the polijar, curuum and others, as to the proprietor 
of the land. r 1 

96. But even admitting the right of property to the soil, to have 
been a positive grant from the sovereign to the meerassadar, it is as 
well confirmed to him, as that of the freeholder to his estate in Great 
Britain ; and in the room of the title deeds, his right is supported h v a 
much more lasting evidence, the laud itself; which, besides what has 
been already spoken of, testifies in another way, to his favour ; namely, 
that every native takes one of his names from his family village. If a 
preference in the cultivation is all that belongs to him, it must so often 
have been denied, and occasioned his removal, that he could have felt 
no attachment to his native soli, and there could have b$en no necessity 
for the distinction between a meerassadar and pyacarry: the latter of 
whom, comes I think nearer to the situation of the tenant of an estate ; 
for he to whom the preference of cultivation was given, became in that 
case, the meerassadar. Hereditary residence, however, and a precarious 
subsistence, do not well coincide : a man continues to live where his 
father lived before him, only because he succeeds to certain rights and 
privileges, which constitute his estate, and of which he cannot be 
deprived, but under those circumstances which, by the laws of his 
country, amount to a forfeiture; and he has so well grounded a 
confidence in the justice of those laws, that the forfeiture is made to be 
his own act, if it takes place. 

97. Tands cannot be alienated without a written instrument j 
because both the sovereign and the subject have a mutual property in 
them. Each, however, may alienate his own, and the other is not 
affected. The sovereign may part with his interest in them, but the 
usufructuary right remains with the subject; and all that the latter can 
sell, mortgage, or give away, is the enjoyment of the profit, after paying 
what is due to the sovereign ; and it is a right so well defined, so clear, 
and so thoroughly established in the meerassadar, that I must again 
repeat, without it, the country never could have attained such a pitch 
of wealth and fertility, as^ formerly distinguished it. Alienations of 
land, however, by [ 71 8] written instruments, are not peculiar to the 
Mahomedan governments; for I have met with patents granted by 
Hindoo princes. But there is one kind of alienated land, which 
has its origin entirely in the former, I mean sunnud mauniams, 
or rather, as they should be called, sunnud enaums; for mauniam 
is a Shanscrit word, and sunnud, a Persian. They are small 
portions of land held by sunnud, or order, renewable from year to 
year; and if they are not so renewed, the title ceases. I conceive 
them to have been at first given, in liquidation of pay to servants 
and dependents, as well as for the expenses of mosques, and for 
the subsistence of those who attended them. One man got orders for 
three or four years successively, on the same village ; and hence, 
establishing a sort of usage, he claimed the issuing of the sunnud. as 
a matter of right; but to this day, he can receive nothing, without a 
renewal by some competent authority. Sunnud mauniams are still 
distinguished in the accounts from turrabuddy mauniams, which include 
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those of all kinds; that is, to meerassadars, whether of the lands or 
offices ; to pagodas, and whatever was set apart at the original measure¬ 
ment of the Sands of the village, as the term denotes, 

98. If the meerassndar has no bfher interest than is vested in him, 
according to the acceptation of government, it is in fact none, when 
examined into. Preference is no more than a priority in choice ; and 
choice implies a power of rejection ; so that a preference of cultivation 
must suppose a competition, open to ali offers, and may be given 
in differently to any man. Meer asset', therefore, in this sense, is no 
more than immediate occupancy, and meerarsadar, the present tenant. 

99, Change this preference into a right of cultivation, which shall 
exclude competition, so long as the occupier of the ground has the 
means, or is willing to cultivate it, —stilt it is no right, unless the 
demand upon his labour is defined, so as to leave him a surplus or 
profit, which shall constitute a certain dependance or estate. This brings 
the question exactly to what i have laid down ; that meerassee is a right 
to use the thing, and to enjoy it, so long as the condition annexed to 
that enjoyment is performed ; in other words, so long as the rent is 
paid in money or in kind. 

189. It is a fundamental maxim in the practice of the natives, that 
a pyacarry, is entitled, generally speaking, to one-half of the produce 
of his cultivation, after setting aside the fees of different kinds, issuable 
out of it. There are different kinds of pyacames, as 1 have before 
shown ; but their share is universally higher titan that of the meeras- 
sadar in the same village. The word pyacarry, or rather payacarry, is 
a compound Persian word from pay the foot, and karidum, 

to labour; or, as others say, kjsht, kar, kurdun to cultivate ; 

signifying, a man who journies to Ids work or cultivation. The Hindoo 
and Malabar word for this description of cultivator, is succowashee, 
which signifies technically, that not being bound to any particular 
spot, he may take what belongs to him, and go where he pleases.—In 
fact, a sojourner, a resident pyacarry, that is, such as I have assimilated 
to a copyholder in England, usually cultivates and makes his dwelling 
near them ; but having a life estate in them, he receives no more than 
45 per cent, of the produce, as may be seen by the old accounts which 
1 furnished of Outramalore, The pyacarry who cultivates from year to 
year, having only a contingent interest, which may expire with the 
harvest, it is necessary to hold out some additional incitement to him. 
He is usually brought from an adjoining village, where he has 
meerassee, and of course will not bring any part of his labour from that 
village, unless some extra advantage, which he cannot there have, is 
given to compensate him for doing so; he therefore receives 5 per cent, 
more than the resident pyacarry, or 50 per cent, of his cultivation, after 
setting aside fees. If he receives a higher proportion than this, it is 
under the sanction of specific agreements for the culture of waste cr 
very poor lands. The meerassadars having the choice of land, always 
cultivate that which is nearest to the village, unless select spots here 
and there are found, whose fertility will repay them for going to a 
distance. 

190. This, therefore, which is an usage established by themselves, 
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becomes a fixed principle and criterion by which to judge of their 
genuine right; and it is further established, by the fraudulent practices 
which I have before had occasion to observe were used in this respect. 
A man would enter one part of his cultivation in his own name, as 
meerassadar, and the other in a borrowed name, as pyacarry ; because 
in the first capacity, besides his share of the crops, lie participates in 
the fees that meerassadars collect upon the cultivation at large; and in 
the latter, he receives a higher warum than as meerassadar he was 
entitled to. It was no unusual thing to keep the name of a meerassadar 
upon the accounts, who had been dead perhaps fifty years, because it 
gave an opportunity to his successor to claim a higher share, under 
pretence of being only in trust of his meerassee, which lie cultivated us 
pyacarry, whilst at the same time, this successor was his son and heir, 
and being known as such among the inhabitants of, the village, lost 
none of his fees. The excuse given for this was, that it was mamool to 
keep the name of the deceased upon record. 

191. Such a counterfeit, argues that the share of the pyacarry is 
the highest that can in general be divided ; and as most villages had 
at some time or other, admitted this class of cultivators, so it afforded 
for the most part, a good rule for establishing that of the meerassadars; 
or, if there were any exceptions, villages under the same circumstances, 
supplied the defect. But as encroachments had been proportioned to 
the opportunities of making them, so they were various and fluctuating. 
In some, they had been enormous, in others, moderate, and in a few, 
there did not appear to have been any ; but as the discovery of the old 
accounts has since shown, always subject to the caprice and favour 
of the Circar and its servants; so that no degree of encroachment 
had been so uniformly observed, as to grow into established 
usage or prescription. When, therefore, the inhabitants laid claim 
preemptively to any particular rate of division, their title was destroyed 
by evidence of a different usage. Being introduced by the voluntary 
consent of the inhabitants themselves, it must be supposed to [719] 
have been regulated, so as to leave him a reasonable compensation, and 
no more; for if he demanded more, he was not allowed to cultivate the 
land. There are particular situations in which he receives both more 
and less ; but in the one case, it is by express agreement from year to 
year, or for the lease, and in the other, in conformity with local customs 
affecting particular villages. In all other cases, even if he makes no 
previous agreement, he is always considered entitled to half the 
produce, after deducting fees. 

192. "I'liis rule then, with respect to pyacarries, raises such an 
implication, and affords so strong a presumption against the just claim 
of the meerassadars, to so high a share as they receive, as supersedes 
the necessity of any other proof. A contingent interest must have 
some extraordinary compensation to balance the disadvantage, which 
the termination of it may occasion; and it is for this reason, that a 
tenant in Europe will be satisfied with a moderate profit upon a long 
lease, and that the landlord must concede to him higher advantages, 
for a short one. 

r 93> 1 here can be no doubt that the share of the pyacarry has 

gradually increased since the days of Saadut UHah Cawnj for if, 
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generally speaking, the rrieerassadat’s proportion was thirty-five per 
cent, at that time, a very little more, may well have been a sufficient 
compensation to the former. And although I am of opinion that even 
less than the average of the present times, would both repay his 
labour and afford him a profit, yet it is the best criterion (o follow, as 
having been determined by circumstances into which no enquiry can 
now be made; and because it is marked by general acquiescence and. 
contentment. The rule also does not seem to be confined to the 
Carnatic, for independent of Bengal, it appears, by Tip poo's revenue 
regulations, to extend to the Mysore country, where the produce 
of land of a certain description*- htssa, is equally divided hetween 
government and the ryot;—:• n d it is notorious that Tip poo pays the 
strictest attention to the situation of the husbandman. 

194. By wiut 1 have said, it must be very manifest that reference 
to so distant a period as thirty or forty years, for establishing the just 
shares of the inhabitants, must either be impossible or inconclusive.—If 
practicable, as some villages may be supposed to have enjoyed a greater, 
and others a less degree of the favour of the Circar and its servants, 
they would consequently have made proportionate encroachments ; 
some also might be labouring under their displeasure, and altogether 
deprived of the advantages, which by connivance they had once gained ; 
so that so fluctuating a system, in all likelihood, would have been far 
from giving universal satisfaction. If a further retrospect was had 
namely, into the days of Saadat Ullah Cawn, lh« same shares which 
they then enjoyed, would in these times, afford them no more than 
subsistence.—Both therefore, only offer a choice of difficulties ; whilst 
in taking their own practice, as it has grown up and been established 
by the concurrence of various circumstances, as the basis of their 
just rights, 1 have done that which seems the least objectionable, and 
is the most agreeable to themselves. 

195. A meerassadar, therefore, must be understood, in general to 
have a right to no more than 45 per cent, of the produce divisible 
between him and the Circar; except in certain situations, as follows; 

196. First,—In lands which are situated under small tanks 
holding from one to two months water, where the crops being depen¬ 
dent the first part of the season on timely rains, and the latter, on a 
sufficiency of water being retained in the tanks till they are matured 
disappointment sometimes occurs;—The meerassadar receives 50 
per cent, 

197. Second,—In high ground, under large tanks, where small 
picotahs are used to draw water to the crops, after the rains are over he 
receives 55 per cent. 

198. Third,—In situations where long picotahs are used throughout 

he receives 60 per cent. 43 ’ 

199. If he any where gets a higher share than this, it i s by virtue 
of cowle granted to him for particular reasons; as, to bring waste land 
into use. 

200. Although it is natural to suppose that encroachments had 
been pretty general, yet considering the decrease of population an * 
the privation which the country has suffered of other advantages 
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particularly in the article of manure, which affect the abundance of the 
crops, I made no reduction below 45 cent, i but if I found the 

cstomary share less, l allowed it to remain so; for it was fair to 
presume that the inhabitants thought it sufficient.—It is accordingly, 
chiefly in those villages which are watered by channels from rivers, 
and from natural springs, which run more or less, and consequently 
the cultivation is carried on all the year round, that it varie? from 
40 to 45, but for the most part, stands at 40.—Below this, it is not 
found in ten villages throughout the Jaghire, and those mostly in the 
Ponnary district. 

201. These are the general directions which regulate the shares ; 
but a variety of peculiarities may be imagined, which affect particular 
situations, and cannot be detailed ; unless therefore 1 should be thought 
not to have carried my researches to the depth that they will admit ; 
and that the matter should still appear to rest upon insufficient proof, a 
more minute detail will not be required, since every thing material 
resulting from this principle, is clearly shown by the terms of the last 
lease. 

202. What I have already noticed, must be always remembered ; 
that besides the portion of the produce which the inhabitants divide: 
with government, their fees of every description are inviolably preserved 
to them; for without these, T am persuaded that nine-tenths of the 
produce would not suppress complaint, for the reasons which I have 
already given, that they are the tests of propriety; and however com¬ 
plicated they may be, 'still they are perfectly understood by each 
inhabitant, and on the receipt of them, his idea of right and justice 
depends. 

203. They form a part of that system with which he is familiar; 
and however they may [ 720 ] seem bewildered in inconsistency and 
confusion, yet, referring to rules and principles with which he is 
acquainted, he is inspired with confidence, and litigation is obviated.— 
In a country where the law, in most cases, is determined by the evidence 
of custom, either as it is. practised or preserved in the memory of the 
natives, the violation of the most trivial usage should be avoided; and 
however desirable simplicity may be, certainty is of much more 
importance.—To alter a system to which they have been enured, in all 
likelihood through a series of several generative, is _ attended with 
danger; for, to give it effect and durability, their habits, prejudices 
and sentiments must be changed ; and by far the greater probability is, 
that in attempting this, diffidence, chicane, and misery, will supply the 
place, of confidence, honesty and contentment.—Innovation is always 
impolitic, for men cannot in an instant by any, even the strongest 
incentives, be reconciled to it; and until they are, both their public 
affections and their industry will be obstructed. 

212. It is not easy to imagine a society without one or more 
members, who shall take the lead in the conduct of its affairs, still less 
is it to be expected, where, as in this country, society, united by the 
bonds of religion, is, by that sacred obligation, independent of the 
operation of nature. Each sect under the controul of its superior, 
each, it may have been observed, has its patriarch both in spiritual and 
temporal concerns, chosen by themselves, and the latter, often 
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hereditary when the son or nest heir has, or promises to have, those 
qualities which befit him for the office, A* in every sect, so in every 
district and in every village, there are leading men who direct the rest; 
but that ascendency which was once gained by the reverence of 
character for the peace and good government of the society, I believe 
has been often coveted and exercised, for a very different purpose. 

213. When the inhabitants saw that the whole scope of the 
nabob’s management tended to prey upon the vitals of the country 
when justice was withheld; every degree of extortion practised by 
himself and his managers, and complaint never heard, but with a view 
to profit; this ascendency was often desirable to secure the con¬ 
veniences of Hfe to the possessor of it, at the expense of his neighbours, 
and competition became a fruitful source of revenue; as, instead of 
arising out of the voluntary choice of the inhabitants, it was converted 
into a sort of dignity conferred by the Circars servants the soothing 
influence of a bribe both procured and preserved it. Thus, it was 
changed into an instrument of oppression on the inferior classes, for the 
advantage of a few individuals, Every motive to industry was 
ahtiihihrted, except among the latter; and the reluctant labour of the 
rest, divested of their rights, and kept in a graded state of humility, 
fed the nabob’s avarice, paid his whole train of corrupt relations and 
dependents, and lastly, furnished his scanty revenue, every year 
diminishing. 

214. These superiors, graduating from the head man of a village to 
that of a district, conformably with the nabob’s general system of extor¬ 
tion, became objects of jealousy in proportion to the extent of their 
influence, and were required to disgorge to him the effects of that 
oppression, which they had been allowed to exercise over' others. 
However sorely, therefore, their authority might be at first felt, when 
relinquishing the character of elders, they assumed that of petty tyrants ; 
it soon obtained acquiescence, for the connivance of all, it was seen, 
was necessary to their common advantage. Upon this principle, the 
inhabitants at large were easily brought to act in concert with the head 
men, and persuaded implicitly to entrust the care of their general 
interests into their hands, and to follow their directions in all things 
tending to the common cause. Hence the interest of the head man 
of a village or district, is considered inseparable from that of the village 
or district at large; and the invasion of.one, is a signal to unite the 
whole. Thus then, the chain of connection was carried on,—the 
husbandman depended upon the superior of the village, appointed to 
guard its welfare, as it were, in the general council of the district,—and 
The superiors of the villages, upon those of the district, who carried on 
their machinations immediately with the servants of the Ciroar; and 
hence it is, that without any previous communication with each other, 
the whole population of a district are so often, upon the signal of alarm 
being given, seen to combine for the promotion of one object, which 
cannot be equally beneficial to the whole, if it is not determenta! to by 
far the major part. 

215. I shall not enlarge upon the conduct oi the nabob and of 
his managers in other respects, as already touched upon; too notorious 
as it is for a want of faith, and lor oppression in all its relations. The 
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evils which it occasioned sprung, from the same root, and prevading 
every part of the Carnatic, if. was under the mature growth of such 
habits as they necessarily occasioned in his subjects, that the Jaghire 
fell into the company’s own hands ; but to add to its misfortunes, not 
until it had been more than half depopulated, ravaged with lire and 
sword, and its tanks and reservoirs so long neglected, as almost to be 
effaced and destroyed. 

342. I have mentioned before, the dependence of the interior, or 
fractional, upon the principal, or integral shares, and the custom that 
prevailed in making the late iease, of the proprietors of the latter only, 
appearing to enter into engagements; and although I endeavoured 
to obviate this, by requiiing either the personal attendance of all, or 
that the absentees should furnish the others with written authorities*, 
which were always produced to me, yet for particular -reasons among 
themselves, I afterwards found my precautions were without the 
effect that I intended, ft is indeed probable that the novelty of 
the thing, might occasion suspicious design, that they thought it 

their interest to defeat. A minute enquiry into the state of property 
always occasions alarm ; and men are, by natural habits of jealousy 
and mistrust, ever averse to disclose their real worth. But if it 

produced this consequence in some instances, where there was a 
mutual reliance among themselves, in other respects, it was bene¬ 
ficial ■, because, as I signified that the rightful proprietors were 
on all occasions to have the preference, and held out every 

encouragement to them to come forward, it gave an [ 721 ] 

opportunity to great numbers to assert their claims to lands, of which 
they had been most unjustly dispossessed ; and in many districts much 
more of my time was taken up by investigating these claims, than in 
renting the villages, I have had occasion to state the iniquitous uses 
which the dubashes made of their power over the Jaghire, in acquiring 
property for themselves or their dependents the means that;they so 
fruitfully possessed of drowning by artifice, by money, or by influence, 
the complaints of those whom they wished to remove ;—the precarious 
tenure by which property hence became held, and its constant changes 
from one possessor to another. The confusion introduced, and the 
injustice which had been maintained, is hardly to be imagined. A 
dubash of some description was always the origin of these complaints; 
and it afforded me a singular gratification to be the instrument of 
restoring numbers of unprotected sufferers to their rights, who without 
such an occasion, must stiii longer have been kept out of them. Hope, 
however, never dies in a native: the vicissitudes of the country have 
been too numerous to encourage despair ; and although all respect of 
property was destroyed, yet as favour or corruption was the momentum 
of the grand machine, it was a chance, almost equal, that every man 
might at one time or other, come within its influence, and displace 
to-morrow, the man by whom he was displaced to day. This considera¬ 
tion, together with a natural attachment to his soil.* the rivet, as it is 
emphatically called, which bound him to it, often reconciled the ejected 
meerassadar to the temporary use of that which he could not subs¬ 
tantially enjoy ; many indeed had withdrawn ; but were always at hand, 
when gladdened by the hope of recovering their rights. Whatever 
time, therefore, was occupied in this business, was fully compensated 
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by the benefit that it conferred. A simple story, and short enquiry, 
generally proved the injustice, and occasioned redress * or if the matter 
of complaint was complicated, and involved a question of law, in regard 
to the descent of lauds, an arbitration in my own presence, by men 
chosen either by the parties or by myself, if they desired it, speeduy 
and equitably adjusted it. 

343. In an account which I have in hand, and will if possible 
complete to accompany this report, the meerassee of every village is 
minutely detailed, and its distribution among the respective proprietors 
byname-; but it is a subject of such intricacy as ought to have a 
further separate enquiry lo‘ be accurately ascertained, if indispensable 
towards any material object that may be in view ; but it is also a 
subject of such delicacy, that, for my own part, I think that further 
enquiry would only tend, at least at present, to clog that freedom of 
property which' should always be unrestrained, for a suspicion has 
already been awakened that it would be prudent to allay. 

344. By an accompanying abstract account, it will appear that 
the whole lands of the Jaghire are divided into 17,821! meerassee 
shares ; that the number of existing rightful proprietors amount to 8,387 
who hold 1599-hn, of those shares, and that the remainder, or 1,827 $>■ 
shares, are unclaimed, but occupied by pyacarries. Of these, however, 
it is to be observed, that a part also be long to the mcerassadars, to 
which, for political reasons, they chuse that their right should lay 
dormant; and the rest, by the consequences of the war of 1780, and the 
subsequent famine, are altogether without claimants. The great 
(difficulty which I could not surmount, before leaving the Jaghire, 
consisted in discriminating between the two latter ; for although the 
actual proprietors of every village, might be supposed sufficiently 
known to the curnums, vet as the former had secret motives for a 
temporary disavowal of part of their lands, and as there existed no very 
urgent reason why they should entirely disclaim them, I was cautious 
of pressing this matter, and chose that it should continue in suspense, 
until either those motives should die away, or a formal renunciation be 
required on grounds of public exigency, which cannot well be any 
other than an increase of population, when every man will gradually 
assert his right, without any other impulse than his own interest. 

345. So much as every subject relative to the Jaghire, as well the 
eradication of abuse by all classes of inhabitants, as the restoration of 
their genuine rights, and substantiation of property, stood in need of 
revision and reform, it ought not to have been expected, that every 
thing should be -accomplished at once. Some things must be left for 
further completion and gradual attainment; and the actual distribution 
of the lands is one of them. Considering, also, whatever may be the 
real character and principles of the British government; than from 
circumstances, the inhabitants of the Jaghire have felt but little of its 
disposition to do them justice, and timL intriguing men have always 
interposed to prevent the redress of their grievances; it ought not to be 
wondered at, that-any assurance whatsoever, the faith of which they have 
yet to experience, should fail to establish their confidence of future 
protection. T here are many undoubted symptoms of a better, and, I 
hope, growing dependence on public faith; but it must ripen spon¬ 
taneously, by conviction of the actual benefits that are derived from it, 
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or if unnaturally forced, will infallibly be supplanted by suspicion. The 
transition between the government that they have been accustomed to, 
and that which it is the object to establish, and by whose principles it 
is intended that they shall substantially benefit, is too quick for their 
apprehension, and the change too great to be thought durable. 

346. I think it by no means unlikely however, that this collusive 
concealment or disavowal of property, may in some instances, have 
been promoted by the new system, that the meerassadars might 
revert to it, in case of failure in their engagements; and that the 
pyacarries withhold from accepting of the unclaimed part, in order 
to avoid participating in the rent of their villages to which they 
belong. But as this conduct, can proceed only from "those doubts which 
the novelty of the undertaking may have excited, I think that their diffi¬ 
dence may in a great degree be dissipated, by the adoption of judicious 
measures, on the formation of the next settlement. If by an equal and 
just assessment, they should be convinced of the advantages of the system, 
the lands will rise in value ; the meerassadars will deem it safer to assert 
their full rights, than expose any part to the risk of being disputed ; and 
the [ 722 ] pyacarries will be encouraged to obtain confirmation in that 
property, which by longer forbearance, they may be compelled to 
forego. This is a subject of considerable importance to the future 
success of the system, and every conciliatory measure should be adopted 
to promote the confidence of the mhabft&nts. 

347. The number 8,360 meerassadars appears, however, small to 
enjoy so extensive a property as even they avow to belong to them, and 
pay so large a revenue; but it must be remembered that the heads 
and principal branches of families only appear as proprietors, in whose 
name all the members and other branches are included, who perhaps 
may amount to ten times that number. The law of primogeniture is 
unknown among the Hindoos; and property is divisible generally in 
equal shares among the sons, by which, if each had claimed his distinct 
portion, would in the coures of time, have become indivisible, or at least 
separately insufficient for his maintenance. In order to correct, there¬ 
fore, the manifest inconvenience of their laws in this respect, the sons 
preserve an union and co-partnership among themselves, which conti¬ 
nues perhaps through several generations; a part attend their inheri- 
tanc, and the rest seek other employment. Necessity pointed out this 
remedy, and custom has made it a disgrace not to conform; for they are 
particularly liable to the censure of their cast, if they separate and 
divide their estate. Yet inveterate animosities sometimes break out, 
to the gratification of which, every other sentiment and every interest 
must give way. 

348, It would be superfluous, impracticable, and impolitic to ascer¬ 
tain with greater precision than has already been clone, the measured 
extent of each share, or of each man’s proportion of meerassee; because 
in the first place, it would strengthen those suspicions which have 
arisen; and in the next, it could only be done by personal survey, and 
the most unremitting attention, which 1 think hardly any one man can 
give, till the completion of such a work, independent of innumerable 
variations that would take place while it was in hand ; and it would be 
unwise, because, not only it will be ever the most beneficial mode to let 
the lands cf every village jointly to the inhabitants at large, both with 
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a view to security and to good cultivation; but to let them separately, 
would tend to create divisions and dissensions.' to the undoubted embar- 
rassment of themselves, as well as of the public. No difficulty occurs 
in fixing the value of all the lands together of one village, but it would 
be nearly impossible to assign to every small allotment its portion so 
exactly, and with such due regard to fertility of soil and other circums¬ 
tances, that some should not benefit and others suffer; yet the latter, 
would not receive the assistance of the former, in case of failure in 
their engagements. 


349. At present, every village considers itself a distinct society, 
and its general concerns, the sole object of the inhabitants at large; a 
practice, surely, which redounds as much to the public good, as to 
theirs; each having, in some way or other, the assistance of the rest; 
the labours of all yield the rent; they enjoy the profit proportionate to 
their original interest, and the loss falls light. It consists exactly with 
the principles upon which the advantages are divided by a division of 
labour; one man goes to market, whilst the rest attend to the cultivation 
and harvest; each, lias his particular occupation assigned to him, and 
insensibly labours for all; but if each, had these several duties to attend 
to, it is obvious that all the inhabitants must be absent together at 
those times that are most critical, both to them and to the state ; and 
that many must want those abilities necessary to the performance of the 
various employments that would arise. 

350. If a measurement of lands should be made, with a view to as¬ 
sign to each proprietor what belonged to him, and to confine him to 
the cultivation of that spot only, it would interfere with another practice, 
which very frequently prevails, and which I do not know can 'be sur¬ 
mounted, of each changing his lands every year. It is found in some of 
the richest villages, and intended, [ imagine, to obviate that inequality 
to which a fixed distribution would be liable. 

351. On the whole, I cannot but consider that any reform tending 
to do away the union, or, if. I may be allowed the expression, the unity 
of the inhabitants, and to fix each exclusively to his property, will be 
attended with danger. Every man’s right and place is well known 
among themselves; and the customs to which they are attached, as I 
have before said, am necessary to their contentment and confidence. 
If it should be observed that they give way to intemperance and abuse! 

I answer, that the superintending authority placed over the inhabitants' 
whilst it assures every man of the redress of his wrongs, encourages 
him to know his rights. If he complains, enquiry is instituted*, and if 
he does not, it is fair to conclude lie is contented, and receives justice 
among his associates; for it is hardly possible to conceive a man to 
whom property descends, labouring under such a degree of ignorance 
or so destitute of friends and relatives, that he can be egregious! y im¬ 
posed upon, since neither an idiot nor a lunatic can inherit iandetl pro¬ 
perty; still less if he succeeds to it by purchase, which argues sufficient 
natural understanding to know if he receives his just dues. [ 723 ] 
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APPENDIX, No. 17. 

LETTER FROM MADRAS GOVERNMENT TO THE 
BOARD OF REVENUE. 


<SL 


On the Appointment of a Special Commission for permanently set¬ 
tling the Lands ; dated 9th February 1S03. 

EXTRACT Proceedings of the Special Commission at Fort St. 
George, gth February 1803. 

Diary, 

To William Petrie, Esq., President, &c., Members of the Board of 
Revenue. 


Gentlemen, 
pARA. 1. The 


deemed it 


right 
to be 


Letter from Madras 
Governmentj of 9 Feb* 
1802, 


honourable the Governor in'Council having 
expedient to appoint a special commission, for 
the purpose of fixing with all practicable dispatch 
the settlement of a permanent land revenue in 
the districts at present capable of that necessary 
improvement; I am directed to acquaint you, that 
his Lordship in Council has been pleased to nominate William Petrie, 
Esq. and Messrs. Thomas Cockbum and Josiah Webb, to be the com¬ 
missioners for that purpose. 

2. The appointment of the commission, will be confined to such 
proceedings as may be necessary to the permanent settlement of the 
districts under its immediate consideration*, and will not interfere in 
the ordinary transaction of the business of the revenue department, 

3. lam directed to assure you, that the Governor in Council has 
no intention of casting, by this measure, any imputation on the hoard 
of revenue; but considerable progress having been made towards the 
attainment of this most desirable object, his Lordship in Council is 
anxious that the body of information already collected, should be applied 
with the utmost practicable degree of expedition to the commencement 
of the settlement. 


4. The state of the valuable and extensive provinces which have 
been recently annexed to the dominions of the honourable company 
under this presidency, will require the undivided attention of the board of 
revenue to the immediate improvement of those territories, and to such 
arrangements as may he necessary, with a view to the introduction of 
the permanent settlement of the land revenue, at the earliest practicable 
period of time. 

5. The Governor in Council is therefore desirous of avoiding 
all further delay in the commencement of this most essential work, by 
directing it to the constant attention of the commission, and at the same 
time to provide for the efficient execution of the business of the revenue 
department, by relieving the board from that laborious attention which 
is mdispensibly requisite to the progress of the settlement. 

6. By these means, the Governor in Council expects to provide 
for the commencement of a permanent settlement of the land revenue, 
by the immediate application of the materials already collected ; and 
at the samtime, to avail himself of the information, experience, and 
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talents (especially selected by the honourable court of directors) in 
directing the ordinary administration of the revenue, and in advancing 
the provinces recently acquired, to that state of improvement which 
may admit of the settlement of a perm inent land-tax, at the earliest 
practicable period of time. 

7. In the absence of Mr. Cockburn from the board of revenue, in 
consequence of his nomination to the commission, Mr. Oakes will dis¬ 
charge the ditties of the senior member of that board; and as the 
progress of the permanent settlement will occupy a considerable portion 
of the attention of Mr. Cockburn, during the remaining period of that 
gentleman's residence in India, the Governor in Council relies on the 
vigilance and abilities of Mr. Oakes to sustain the duties which will 
devolve on him. 

8. In consideration of the extraordinary labour and responsibility 
which by these means will be imposed on Mr. Oakes, the Governor in 
Council permits him to draw a salary equal to that of the senior member 
of the board of revenue. 

9. The Governor in Council has judged it to be necessary to 
explain the grounds of these measures, as well as for the purpose of 
removing from the minds of the board of revenue any diffidence of his 
lordship's intention, as of expressing to you the object of his lordship’s 
wishes and arrangements; for it will be obvious to you, that the 
execution of these orders, will require the most cordial co-operation on 
your part with the commission, and the most prompt obedience on the 
part of the subordinate officers under your authority, to the orders which 
may be issued by the commission. 

10. I am therefore directed to desire that the records of the 
revenue department may at all times be open to the members to the com¬ 
mission, and that such papers as may be required, shall be immediately 
furnished by the secretary to the board of revenue, I am further 
directed to desire, that the collectors and .the subordinate officers may be 
instructed to obey, in the first instance, all orders which may be directed 
to t*lem, by the authority of the commission. The Governor in Council 
desires that these orders may be issued to the collectors without delay. 

We are &c, (Signed) CLIVE. 

J STUART 

Fort St. George, W. PETRIE! 

9th February 1802. M, DICK. 

-- [ 724 ] 

APPENDIX, No. 18, 

INSTRUCTIONS issued to COLLECTORS under the 
Presidency of Fort St. George, as to permanently 
settling the lands ; dated 13 October 1799. 

EXTRACT Proceedings of the Board of Revenue at Fort St. George 

the 14th October 1799. 

INSTRUCTIONS issu- DEAD the following draft of general instruc- 
ed to Collectors under the tions, ordered to be prepared in Consultation 

Presidency of Fort St. the 9th September. 

George, in Oct. 1793. 


YOU III.—** 
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t The following is copy of the Orders of Government, under date 
the 4th September last. 

To William Petrie, Esquire, President, and Members of the Board 
of Revenue ; 

Gentlemen, 

We have received your Report on the proposed changes in the 
Revenue System on the coast, and shall hereafter furnish you with our 
Orders thereon. In the meantime, we desire that you will prepare 
materials for forming a permanent settlement with the zemindars, whom 
it is our intention to constitute proprietors of their respective estates or 
zemindar ties, on the best information which your records and the 
recent enquiries of your collectors may afford. 

You are already fully informed of the principles on which the 
permanent settlement has been established In Bengal; and we desire, 
generally, that you will conform to those principles, in all cases in 
which it may be practicable. 

You will also prepare every necessary information respecting the 
rights of the talookdars and under-tenantry throughout the different 
districts; that in confirming the proprietary rights of the zemindars, 
we may not violate the ascertained rights of other individuals. 

In the Havetly lands, in which the property in the soil is vested 
immediately in government, you will prepare to form small sub-divisions 
or estates of from 1 to 10,000 pagodas annual jumma; and you will 
apportion the allotment in such estates with a due computation of their 
actual assets ; it being our intention, where it may be practicable, to 
dispose of or otherwise transfer the proprietary right in all such lands 
to native landholders. 

We are, Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient servants, 

Fort St. George, (Signed) MORNiNGTON. 

4th Sept. 1799. CLIVE. 

GEO, HARRIS. f 
W. PETRIE. 

E. W. HALLOFIELD. 

2. In order that you may be able fully to comprehend the 
proposed new system, as resolved upon in the foregoing letter, we shall 
explain to you the principles of it; which, by pointing out to you the 
objects in view, will better enable you to furnish the requisite informa¬ 
tion in the first instance, and ultimately to carry into effect the wishes 
of government. 

3. They may be reduced under the following general heads ; viz. 

Constituting the zemindars proprietors of their respective zemin- 
darries, as estates. Concluding with them, a permanent settlement:— 
their estates answerable, by sale and transfer, for any deficiency in the 
due discharge of the public revenue. The right of’ talookdars, and of 
all other description of inhabitants, to be secured against any infringe¬ 
ment, by or in consequence of the confirmation of the zemindars or 
others in the proprietary right in the soil. Respecting persons declining 
to hold their estates on the jumma which shall be assessed thereon t 
and disqualified landholders. 
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Relative to the transfer of estates, in whole or in part, from one 
proprietor to another, by public or private sale, gift or otherwise, and 
the apportioning the fixed jumma on each division respectively; regard¬ 
ing native revenue officers to keep the accounts of revenue, and furnish 
other information for the purpose of government, The disposal of the 
present havelly lands, the proprietary right in which is now vested in 
the company. 

4. At present, the zemindars hold their zemindarries by a tenure 
so precarious as scarcely to convey the least idea of property in the 
soil. It has been considered an hereditary possession, but the public 
assessment has been fluctuating and arbitrary, and the whole zemindary 
liable to sequestration, in case of even a partial failure in the kists, at 
the pleasure of government. Several instances have occurred of this 
alternative having been resorted to, and the zemindars becoming 
pensioners; for it has rarely happened that they have been restored, 
owing to the accumulated arrears of public revenue remaining undis¬ 
charged from the assets of the zemindary under management of the 
collector. At this period, several are in the predicament here 
described. [725] 

5. This system having been found delusive to government, and 
at the sametime, incompatible with the general interests of the country, 
it has been resolved to adopt the reform introduced some years since 
into the Bengal provinces, by constituting the several zemindars and 
other landholders having individual claims to such distinction, actual 
proprietors of the soil or lands composing their estates, subject to such 
conditions as will be hereafter noted ; and secured to them, under strict 
adherence to those conditions by regular established courts of justice ;— 
the principles of these, wilt be also hereafter explained. 

6. When the possession of land no longer subjects the proprietor 
to the disgrace he is at present liable to; and when the tenure is 
known to be secure, as long as the fixed public dues are regularly 
discharged ; and that whilst they conform to the laws to be administered 
by the courts, there is no power in the country that can infringe their 
rights or property, or oppress them with impunity; there can be little 
doubt but land will be every where coveted, and that a considerable 
portion of the wealth possessed hy the inhabitants, which now lies 
dead, or is employed in other channels, will be applied co the improve¬ 
ment of it. 

7. In order, however, more effectually to secure this great 
desideratum, by giving property its chief value, by the limitation of the 
public demand thereon, it has been further resolved to form a settlement 
with each state on a principle of permanency, calculating the same 
upon equitable moderate terms, according to the resources of the 
district; combining its present state and probable improvement in the 
course of a short period under the system of property and security 
about to take place.—The jumma, or land tax which may be deemed 
adequate upon this principle, to be fixed in perpetuity, and declared 
unalterable. 


8 . The object of government distinct from the consideration of 
the public revenue, is to ascertain and protect private rights ; and the 
limitation of the public demand upon the lands is obviously the most 
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important and valuable right that can be conferred on the body of the 
people, who are in any respect, concerned in the cultivation of the land" 
The measure is likewise connected with the emancipation of this class 
of people from the seventies and oppressions of aumils, farmers and 
other officers necessarily employed to collect the public dues: when 
they are liable t° frequent and arbitrary variations, ■ it involves the 
happiness of the cultivators of the soil, who cannot expect to experience 
moderation or encouragement from their landlords, whilst they them¬ 
selves are exposed to indefinite demands.—The prosperity of the 
commercial part of the people, equally depends upon the adoption of 
it; as trade and manufactures must flourish in proportion to the 
quantity of raw materials produced from the lands. It will render the 
sittia ion of proprietor of land honourable instead of disreputable, and 
land will become the best, instead of the worst of property; and what 
is of equal importance, it will enable us to perpetuate to the people a 
government of law and security, in the room of one founded on 
temporary expedient, and which must be either beneficial or destructive, 
according to the character of the individual appointed to superintend it. 

9. We are aware that the landholders and cultivators on this 
coast, have not been accustomed to the more regular form of aovern- 
ment which has been gradually established in Bengal; but security of 
property, and the numerous advantages connected with it, are benefits 
of the importance of which they must soon he fully sensible, although 

they may not be immediately able to comprehend the causes irom 
which they are derived* 

, 10 * We quote for your information, the following observations of 
the honourable court of directors, on a permanent settlement applied to 
benga, v!z. We find it convincingly argued, that a permanent 

„ rtS!>ess . m e nt ! u pon the scale of the present ability of the country, must 
contain m Us nature, a productive principle; that the possession of 
(( property and the sure enjoyment of the benefits derivable from it, 
„. WI owaken arm stimulate industry, promote agriculture, extend 
improvement,. establish credit, and augment the general wealth and 
„ P'Oftfy- H *J ce ar,ses the best security, that no permanent 
diminution can be expected to take place, at least to any considerable 
‘ amount. Occasional deficiencies may occur for a time, from the 
mismanagement of particular landholders; but it cannot be supposed 
that any of the lands will permanently be less productive, than at 
' presentand as we have every reason to believe that the jumma now 
■ formed, is moderate in its total amount and properly distributed, the 
lands themselves will, _ in most instances, ultimately be a sufficient 

„ for , t , h€ : P r0 P 0r . tl0fl Charged upon them, with respect to losses 

from drought, inundation, and other casualties. These occur also in 

“ but 3 k d ^ U 5 Ua!ly fa u u P on tlle company themselves; 

but it will hereafter be different; because the advantages of proprie 

‘ ta jy V ght aild secured P rofits ^ the landholders, will on his part 
!m fT m “ ans tc ]| support, and excite exertions to repair them. The 
; of f b , ad will on the whole, be more than counter¬ 

balanced, by the fruits of favourable years, There will thus be a 

*« the 'sam^nid 1 f tl0n '. whikt demands of government continue 
, 1 c „ V ‘ 111 e . ver > r ®tcp of this progressive work, property 

becomes of more value; the owner of more importance; and F the 
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“system acquires additional strength.—Such surely appears to be the 
“tendency and just consequences of an equitable fixed assessment. 

ir. “ With respect to the objections drawn from the disorder and 
“ confusion in the collections: the uncertainty of their amount; the 
“variable indefinite rules by which they are levied; the exactions 
“and collusions thence too prevalent; the intricacies in the details 
“ of the revenue business; and the ignorance and incapacity of 
“the zemindars. Lord Cornwallis charges these evils, so far as 
" they exist, {and we think with great justice) [726] upon the old 
“ system, as a system defective in its principle, and carrying, through 
“all the gradation of the people, with multiplied ill effects, that 
“character of uncertain arbitrary imposition which originated at the 
“head. He therefore very properly contends, that reform must begin 
“ there ; and that in order to simplify and regulate the demands of the 
“ landholders upon their tenants, the first step, is to fix the demand of 
" government itslf. 

12. “ Having thus explained our opinions on the several points 
“ which have arisen, we conclude, by stating to you, that important and 
“ arduous as we consider the measure of a perpetual settlement, and 
“ irreversible as it is in its nature, we think ourselves bound, from 
“ considerations of duty to all the interests which it concerns, to proceed 
“ to it. No conviction is stronger upon our minds, than that instability 
“ in the mode of administering our revenues, has had the most pre¬ 
judicial effects upon the welfare of the provinces, upon our affairs, 
“ and the character of our government; and of all the generated evils 
“ of unsettled principles of administration, none has been more baneful 
“than frequent variation in the assessmentit has reduced every 
“ thing to temporary expedient, and destroyed all enlarged views of 
“improvement. Impolitic as such a principle must beat all times, it 
“ is peculiarly so, with respect to a dependent country paying a large 
“ annual tribute, and deprived of many of its ancient supports : such 
“a country, requires especially the aid of a productive principle of 
“ management; and it is with solid satisfaction that we look to the 
“ great resources which it yet has, in its uncultivated, though excel lent 
“ lands ; but these lands, must be opened ;—and what have all the 
“attempts of nearly thirty years to this end produced ?—what are we 
“to expect from still leaving room for the principle of fluctuation, which 
“ has prevailed during that period, though we may profess to place 
“ succeeding change at a remoter distance ?—Long leases, with a view 
“ to the equal gradual establishment of a permanent system, though 
“ recommended upon the ground of safety, we must think, would still 
“ continue, in a certain degree, the evils of the former practice. 
“ Periodical corrections in the assessments, would be, in effect, of the 
“ nature of a general increase, and tend to destroy the hope of a 
“ permanent system, with the confidence and exertion it is calculated 
“ to inspire. Had such a system been adopted twenty years a^o, and 
fanly tollowed, it is not to be doubted that the produce, manufactures 
“ and commerce of the country, would at this time, have been in a 
“ more flourishing state than they are ; and the people, sensible of a 
“ new ort!er of things, of privileges, and prosperity unenjoyed before, 
“ would have risen in their character, and felt real attachment to the 
“government from which those blessings are derived," 
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13. The assessment on the zemindairies is to he fixed exclusive 
and independent of all duties, taxes, and other collections known under 
the genera! denomination of sayer, which includes that of the abkary, 
or tax on the sale of intoxicating liquors and drugs. 

14. This assumption of the sayer, is however not meant to include 
the rent derivable by the proprietor, for orchards, pasture grounds, and 
fisheries, or for warehouses, shops, or other buildings, the same being 
for the use of the ground, or, in other words, ground rent; though these 
have been sometimes classed under the general denomination of sayer, 
such rents being properly the private right of the proprietor, and in no 
respect, a tax or duty on commodities, the exclusive right of government, 

13. It is also to be fixed exclusive of the salt revenue, and indepen¬ 
dent of all existing alienated lands, whether exempt from the payment of 
public revenue, with or without due authority, (the village mauniams, 
or lands held by public and private servants in lieu of wages, excepted ;) 
the whole of which, are to be considered annexed to the Circar lands, 
and declared responsible for the public revenue assessed on the 
zemin dary. 

16. Ail allowances of cauzees and government revenue "officers, 
(curnums excepted,} heretofore paid by land-holders, as well as any 
public pensions hitherto paid through the land-holders, are to be 
added to the amount of jumma, and to be provided for by government, 
under prescribed regulations. 

17. With respect to the amount of the permanent settlement to 
be concluded on these principles with the zemindars, you will observe 
that government have desired us to prepare materials for that purpose, 
on the best information which our records, and the recent enquiries of 
our collectors, may afford. In reference to the former, it has been 
resolved to adopt the statements of the committee of circuit, as the 

eneral standard *, that is, after deducting the amount of the revenue 
erived from sayer or internal duties, and salt included therein, which, 
as already noticed, are to be resumed entirely into the hands of govern¬ 
ment, the latter, to be placed under the management of the collector, 
and the former, to be at, their pleasure, collected, suspended, or 
abolished ; taking two-thirds of the remaining gross collections upon a 
general calculation, as the average estimate of the fixed land-tax. We 
do not mean by this, to lay it down as a fixed principle, that each 
zemindarry shall be assessed according to this ratio, from the accounts 
of the committee of circuit, as in that case, we might proceed to form 
the settlement, without further delay; but it is expected that the 
amount of the permanent settlement will not fall short in the gross of 
the aggregate two-thirds of the committee's statements, after the 
deduction of the sayer and salt as above mentioned. 

18. Some variation may be necessary, with respect to particular 
zeminderries, arising chiefly Jrom local considerations: and it is on this 
account, that we wish to avail ourselves of any information you may 
be possessed of, or may be able to procure, in addition to what is 
already on record, since the date of the committee of circuit’s reports. 

19. lu allusion to these reports, it will occur to you that the 
accounts which accompanied them, were collected under circums¬ 
tances which leave no doubt of their having considerably under-rated 
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the value of the districts at that period ; the committee themselves 
admitted that the revenue officers from whom they were obtained, 
were the actually Circar servants under [ 727 ] the controul or 
influence of the zemindars or others, whose interests rendered it an 
object of the first consequence, to conceal the real resources of the 
country, and consequently to corrupt the channels through which the 
committee were seeking the required information, fn some instances, 
indeed, they were obliged to take the accounts from the zemindars 
themselves, and in all others, there was equal reason to believe, from 
the above-named cause, that they were fabricated to serve the interested 
purpose of the principals, who naturally regarded the enquiry that was 
going forward with a jealous eye, and made it a common cause among 
all gradations of people, to depreciate their resources as much as 
possible. In 1 some situations, subsequent experience of the collections 
has incontrovertibly established this fact; and where this has been 
the ease, there can be no hesitation in increasing the jumma beyond the 
two-thirds of the committee’s statement, whilst in others, particular 
circumstances may render it politic to demand less, though the actual 
value of the districts should even exceed, as we have concluded, the 
committee’s accounts;—such as Frontier Hill zemindarries, which may 
be difficult for internal management, and not easy of access; but great 
responsibility will attach to the opinions you may give, in recommenda¬ 
tion of any such exceptions ; and it will be expected that you fully and 
specifically state the grounds of them ; as government will not recede 
from the demand, according to the general standard before stated, but 
on the most satisfactory explanation of its expediency. 

20. In the consideration of the proposed settlement, we have not 
been unmindful of the famine which has intervened since the committee 
of circuit's reports; but above seven years have elapsed since that 
calamity, during which, the country has been gradually recovering 
from its effects ; and though a further lapse of time will be necessary 
to its complete recovery, the fact we have noticed of the districts 
having been considerably under-valued by the committee, and the great 
advantages to be derived by the proprietary land-holders under a 
permanent settlement, satisfy us that they will be in general fully 
competent to the proposed assessment. That you may be at no loss 

as to the general standard we have resolved 
See Encioaure [A ] upon, we shall transmit you herewith, Extract 

from the Committee of Circuit Accounts, including 
the zemindarries in your division, shewing the deductions to be made 
on account of salt and sayer, and the two-thirds of the remaining gross 
collections. 

21. The amount of sayer and salt being deducted from the gross 
collections before the two-thirds, (forming the last column,) are taken, 
the only claim to remuneration which the zemindar could advance, 
would be on account of the one-third which would have been left to 
him, had the collection of the sayer been continued in his hands; but 
deducting therefrom the charges, collection, the net profit, or income, 
supposing it to amount to even two-tenths of the sum stated by the 
committee of circuit, would be so inconsiderable, that we deem it to 
be amply provided for in the favourable terms of the permanent settle¬ 
ment, adverting to the sacrifice of revenue to be made by the company, 
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by abolishing the numerous internal chokies, and to all the advantages 
connected therewith, You will therefore understand that the settlement 
is to be formed on the principle of excluding the zemindars from all 
interference with, or participation in the collection, or disposal of the 
sayer, which government assumes to itself as its indefeasible right; 
but allowing them a deduction in their jumma of one-tenth of the net 
produce from the salt, as estimated by the committee of circuit. 

22. It is further to be understood, that government will impose 
such assessment, exclusive of the permanent settlement, as they may 
deem equitable, on all lands-at present alienated, and paying no public 
revenue, which may have been, or may be proved to be held, under 
illegal or invalid titles, and the revenues of which, is not included in the 
committee’s accounts. Rules will be prescribed for trying, in the 
regular judicial courts, the validity of the titles of persons holding, or 
claiming a right to hold such lands, and for determining the amount of 
the annual assessment to be imposed thereon by government, if exceed¬ 
ing a, certain extent, otherwise to be considered the property of the 
zemindar. 

23. Further rules will also be enacted in regard to all lands paying 
no revenue to government (the titles to which may be confirmed) in 
case of the grants, some of which are for life only, expiring and 
escheating to government, when they would also be liable to additional 
assessment by government, forming no part of the present resources of 
the district on which the permanent jumma is calculated. It is to be 
presumed great progress has been made, in ascertaining all alienations, 
in consequence of the board’s order dated 23rd May 1795. 

24. You will hereafter be furnished with a publication respecting 
these lands, requiring all grants to be registered within a specific period, 
and in default thereof, to be thence-forward declared invalid, and 
resumable without enquiry, unless in very peculiar cases, wherein 
sufficient cause can be shown for the omission ; and to prevent all future 
alienations, as well as for the information of the local authorities, of the 
number and extent of these lands, a regular register will be formed in 
the first instance, and hereafter kept, of all existing grants and muta¬ 
tions, noting progressively those which may be resumed, or otherwise 
cease. 

25. All private lands at present appropriated by the zemindars 
and other land-holders to the subsistence of themselves and families, as 
well as all lands held by private servants and dependants, will be 
considered as forming part of the circar land, and therewith responsible 
for the public jumma. 

26. All police allowances in land or money, at present appropriat¬ 
ed for the suppoit of this department, is to be considered exclusive of 
and unconnected with the permanent settlement, and resumable by 
government, should they Lake the conduct of it, into their own hands ; 
but in that case, to be solely applicable to that purpose.-—And we desire 
you will take the necessaiy measures for ascertaining the particulars 
of each, and report them for [ 728 ] our information, explaining fully at 
the same time, the establishment kept up, and the regulations under 
which this duty has been performed by the zemindars: this is not meant 
to included Lire fees and mnuniams of'village talliars or watchers. 
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27. It is well known that in the Circars there are very extensive 
tracts of uncultivated, arable, and waste lands, forming part of every 
zemindarry. These are to be given up in perpetuity to the zemindars, 
free of any additional assessment, with such encouragement to every 
proprietor to improve his estate to the utmost extent of his means, as 
is held out bv the limitation of the public demand for ever, and the 
institution of regular judicial courts to support him in all his just rights, 
whether against individuals or the officers of government, who may 
attempt in any respect to encroach upon them. The advantages which 
may be expected to result, in the course of progressive improvement, 
lrom these lauds, will, or ought to put the zemindar upon that respect¬ 
able footing as to enable him with the greatest readiness to discharge 
the public demand, to secure to himself and Family every necessary 
comfort, and to have besides, a surplus to answer any possible emer¬ 
gency. 

28. There may be instances of a zemindarry having so little reco¬ 
vered from the effects of the famine, and subsequent mismanagement, 
as to be unequal at first to bear the full amount of the proposed assess¬ 
ment. In such case, it is our wish to be fully informed on the subject; 
premising, however, that nothing hut the rno 3 t satisfactory documents 
will be admitted, as the grounds for any temporary abatement on this 
account; but should such documents be laid before us, we shall consider 
within what time, under the new system, it may be reasonably expected 
the districts will arrive at a state of improvement competent to bear the 
full assessment, and in the interim, require a russud, or gradual rise, 
until it reach the full assessment; the several progressive demands to be 
specified in the sunnuds conferring the proprietary right in the soil, 
together with the dates, so that the proprietor may be equally at a 
certainty as to the extent of the public demand to be ultimately’ made 
upon him, as if a permanent settlement was to be concluded, at once 
fora specific sum, In all such cases, vve shall expect the opinion of 
the collector, which it will be of the most material consequence to him¬ 
self as well as to the public, not to offer on light grounds, but on the 
most diligent enquiry and personal investigation, explaining from what 
sources his information is derived. 

29. Having constituted the zemindars proprietors of their estates, 
their land becomes the security to government for the due realization 
of the public jumma assessed thereon: Instead, therefore, of the 
practice which has hitherto obtained, of dispossessing the zemindar of 
his whole zemindarry, and putting it under the management of the 
collector, in the event of any material failure in the public pay¬ 
ments, such portion thereof as may be adequate to produce at the 
public sale, a sum equal to the deficiency, will be separated from 
the estate of the defaulting proprietor, a proportionate quota of his 
fixed jumma be attached thereto, and after due public notice (as 
well to give the said proprietor a reasonable time to avert the loss 
of his property by the liquidation of the arrears, as to do him justice, 
should he persist in withholding, it, by affording ail opportunity of 
selling the lands to the best advantage,) it will be put up at public 
auction, and sold to the highest bidder, who with the land will purchase 
the right of property in the soil, and from thence forward be considered 
the legal zemindar or proprietor, paying to government -the quota of 
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the public land-tax transferred therewith, while the defaulting proprietor 
will cease from that date, to have any right or title thereto. Specific 
regulations will be laid down for the guidance of the public officers in all 
such cases ; and if the zemindar or other land-holder thinks himself, in 
any respect aggrieved; the courts will be at all times open, to grant 
him redress, As the lands improve under the new system, arrears will 
be less frequent; at the same time, the tenure under which it is proposed 
the proprietors shall hold their property, will render it daily a better 
security for the discharge of any balance. The industrious land-holder, 
sensible of the advantages placed within his power, by the improve¬ 
ment of his estate to whatever extent beyond his fixed permanent 
jumma, being effectually secured to him, will never expose himself to 
the above consequence, while the more dissipated and careless will fee! 
the effects of their folly, and prove a useful example others, at the 
same time, that their lands being transferred to more thrifty proprietors, 
the prosperity of the country will increase in proportion. 

30. Rules will be established to enable the proprietors and 
farmers of land to realize-with promptness what is justly due from their 
under-tenants and ryots; at the same time, they will be subject to 
prosecution and damages for the abuse of this authority. . These rules 
will be substituted for the undefined power now exercised by the 
zemindars and farmers in the collection of their rents from their ryots ; 
and will be enforced by the regular courts, 


31. Government, you will observe, have directed that every neces¬ 
sary information be procured respecting the rights of the talookdars 
and under tenantry throughout the different districts, that in confirming 
the proprietory rights of the zemindars, they may not violate the 
ascertained rights of other individuals. 


32. That you may fully comprehend the rights of talookdars, as 
well as of certain other descriptions of inhabitants 
See Enclosure [B.] here alluded to, we transmit you herewith copy of 

parts of the Bengal Regulations, to which we 
desire your particular attention, it being of the first importance that 
the information you may furnish with respect to any similar descriptions 
of tenures on tins coast, shall be well founded. You will therefore 
direct your enquiries accordingly, and render your report as complete 
as possible; accompanying it with ail the documents which may he 
produced to you in support of any such claims, and with your remarks 
as to their validity, or otherwise, annexed to each. 


33. In the event of anv talookdars or others being rendered 
independent of a zemindar, their talooks forming a part of his present 
zemindarry, a proportionate abatement will be allowed in the jumma 
of the latter; and if he thinks himself aggrieved, he may thereafter 
prosecute the holder of such talook or other land in the court, with a 
view to recover it. [ 729 ] 


34. Distinct from these claims, are the rights and privileges of the 
cultivating ryots, who though they have no positive property in the 
soil, have a right of occupancy as long as they cultivate to the extent of 
their usual means, and give to the circar or proprietor, whether in 
money or in kind, the accustomed portion of the produce. 
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35. To ensure the dues of the circar or proprietor of the estate, 
it has been already observed, that rules will be prescribed and adminis¬ 
tered by the judicial courts ; and that the same rules will also extend 
protection to the ryots and under-tenants. But In order that there may 
be some standard of judgment between these parties, the proprietor or- 
under-farmer will be obliged to enter into specific written agreements 
or pottahs with the ryots and under-tenants. The rents to be paid, by 
whatever rule or custom they may be regulated, to be specifically stated 
in the pottah, which in every possible case shall contain Die exact sum 
to be paid. In cases where the rate only can be specified, such as 
where the rents are adjusted upon a measurement of the lands after 
cultivation, or on a survey of the crop, or when they are made payable 
in kind, the rate and terms of payment, and proportion of the crop to be 
delivered, with every condition, shall be clearly specified. 

36. Every zemindar, independent taloolcdar, or other actual 
proprietor of land, will be required to prepare the form of a pottah or 
pottahs, conformably to the rules above prescribed, and adapted to the 
circumstances and usages of Ids estate or talook, and after obtaining the 
collector’s approbation of it (to be signed by such officer, superscribing 
the form with his name and official appellation) to register a copy 
thereof in the adawlut of the district, and to deposit a copy also in each 
of the principal cutcheries in his estate or talook. Every ryot will be 
entitled to receive corresponding pottahs on application, and no pottahs 
of any oilier than the prescribed form, will be held valid. 

37. A ryot, when his rent lias been ascertained and settled, may 
demand a pottah from the actual proprietor of land, dependent talook- 
dar or farmer, of whom he holds his lands, or from the person acting 
lor him ; and any refusal to deliver the pottahs, upon being proved in 
the court of adawlut of the district, will be punished by the court, by a 
fine proportioned to the expense and trouble of the ryot, in consequence 
of such refusal. On the other hand, it will be required of the zemindar 
or farmer to cause a pottah for the adjusted rent to be prepared, 
according to the form prescribed and tendered to the ryot, either grant¬ 
ing the same themselves, or instructing their agents to grant them, 
under their special authority; and the necessary rules will be enacted to 
afford redress to the party acting in conformity hereto, in all cases of 
resistance on the part of the ryot. In all cases of farmers granting 
pottahs, they must of course be limited to the period of their own 
leases, and as estates are liable constantly to division, and partial 
transfer to different proprietors, some limitation of leases to be granted 
by proprietary landholders will also be expedient, and wilt probably be 
fixed at ten years. 

38. Every proprietor of land, dependent talookdar, or farmer of 
land, of whatever description, and their agents of every gradation, 
receiving rents or revenues from dependent talookdars, under-farmers, 
ryots or others, are to give receipts for all sums received by them; 
and a receipt in full, on the complete discharge of every obligation. 
Any person to whom a receipt may be refused, on his establishing the 
same in the adawlut court of the district, will be entitled to damages 
from the party who received his rent or revenue and refused the receipt, 
equal to double the amount paid by. him ; and they are to adjust the 
instalments of the rents receivable by them from their under-renters 
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and ryots, according to the time of reaping and selling the produce, 
being liable to be used for damages for not conforming to this rule, 

39. It is to be hoped, that in time the proprietary landholders, 
talookdars and fanners, and the ryots, will find it for their mutual 
advantage to enter into agreements in every instance for a specific sum, 
for a certain quantity of lapd, leaving it to the option of the latter to 
cuitivate whatever species of produce may appear to them likely to 
yield the largest profit; and in the interim, to prdtect them against any 
new taxes, under any pretence whatever: the person discovered to 
have imposed them, will be liable to a very heavy penalty for the same. 
Indeed we wish to direct your attention to the impositions they are 
already subject to, which from their number and uncertainty, we 
apprehend to have become intricate to adjust, and a source of oppres¬ 
sion. It would be desirable that the zemindars should revise the same 
in concert with the ryots, and consolidate the whole into one specific 
sum, by which the rents would be much simplified, and much incon¬ 
venience to both parties be thereby obviated in future. 

40. In the event of any proprietor declining to engage for the 
permanent settlement of his lands at the jumma proposed to him, the 
collector will have to report the objections offered, with his opinions 
respecting them. The board will then order any further enquiry they 
may think necessary; and having finally determined on the proper 
assessment, the objecting proprietor will be required to engage for it, 
without further delay; and in the event of his refusal, which is to be 
given in writing, his lands are to be let in farm, or otherwise disposed 
of, as the board of revenue may in each instance, think most expedient. 

41. Proprietors who may thus finally decline the jumma, will 
receive malikanah (an allowance in consideration of their proprietary 
right) at the rate of fo percent., on the net amount, for which their lands 
may be rented, if let in farm; or at the same rate on the net collections, 
if under aumananee, viz. on the net amount realized by government, after 
defraying the malikanah, as well as other charges, out of this allowance; 
however, a provision to be made for such persons belonging to the 
families of the proprietors, as may be entitled thereto. 

42. It is not meant by this regulation, to exclude the proprietors, 
for ever from their estates; but on their consenting, at any 
subsequent period, to pay the stipulated jumma, [ 730 J and after 
the expiration of any existing leases to farmers, it their lands are 
let in rent, or satisfactory arrangement being made between them 
and the latter, whose leases are guaranteed by government, it will be 
at their option to be restored, and to be in every respect on the same 
footing with other proprietary landholders. 

43. The exception to the general regulation for the conclusion of 
the permanent settlement with the actual proprietors of the soil, include 
the following descriptions of persons; females (excepting those whom 
the Governor in Council may judge competent to the management of 
their estates), minors, idiots, lunatics, or others rendered incapable of 
managing their lands, by natural defects or infirmities of whatever 
nature, and persons whom the Governor in Council may deem disquali¬ 
fied, on account of their contumacy or notorious profligacy of character; 
provided however, with regard to the whole of these descriptions, that 
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they are not partners in the zemindarries, independent talooks, or ether 
estates held by them, with others of a different description ; in which 
case, themselves or guardians will be allowed with their partners to 
engage for the settlement of their lands, and elect a joint manager, 
under certain restrictions to be provided. 

44. The lands of disqualified proprietors coming within the above 
descriptions, are to be managed for the benefit of the proprietors by 
the board of revenue, under prescribed regulations, including the 
provision to be made for the support of the proprietors. 

45. While the lands of proprietors of the foregoing description, 
as well those who decline the jumma proposed as those disqualified, 
may be under the company's management, they will be exempt from 
sale and transfer on account of any arrears or deficiency in the 
collection. 

46. Besides the transfer of landed property from one proprietor 
to another, by the sales on account of arrears of the public jumma, as 
before explained, the decrees of the courts of adawlut in questions of 
property between the proprietary landholders and individuals, when 
given against the former, may also attach a part of the estate, pro¬ 
portionate to the demand, and sell it at public auction, for the benefit 
of the complainant, to the entire exclusion of tire original proprietor, 
but subject to its due proportion of the fixed jumma. 

47. Estates will be further subject to division, by the privilege 
which will be allowed to all actual proprietors of land to transfer to 
whomsoever they may think proper, by sale, gift, or otherwise, their 
proprietary rights in the whole, or any portion of their respective 
estates, without applying to government for its sanction to such 
transfer; and all such transfers will be held valid, provided that they 
be conformable to the Mahomedan or the Hindoo laws {according as the 
religious persuasion of the parties to each transaction, may render the 
validity of it determinable by the former or the latter code), provided 
they be not repugnant to any existing regulation. 

48. Proprietors of a joint, undivided estate, who may be desirous 
of dividing it into two or more separate estates, will be at liberty to do 
so, on application to the collector ; or any individual may, by the same 
mode, have his share separated from the rest, 

49. Rules will be prescribed for apportioning and adjusting the 
fixed jumma, in all the cases above described and the jumma so adjusted, 
will be declared fixed for ever ; and in order to enable the officers of 
government to carry these rules into complete effect, and for affording 
government the means of discovering every deviation from them, a 
register will be kept of all estates paying revenue to the company, the 
annual revenue charged upon each of them, the names of the proprietors, 
and also of the transfer of estates, or of the portions of estates, of the 
allotment of public revenue upon such portions, and of the union of 
any estates which may have originally formed parts of the same 
semiudarry, talook, or other property; and that every such union and 
all such transfers, divisions, and allotments of the public revenue, may 
be traceable with facility at any future period. It being also requisite 
for financial purposes, and for the information of the courts of 
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judicature, from *or to whose jurisdiction any districts or'lands may be 
transferred or annexed, that there should be a record of the transfer of 
all districts or lands from the jurisdiction of one division to another; 
complete quinquennial registers will be formed from the register of 
intermediate mutations in landed property, forms for which will be 
prescribed. 

50. Whilst the revenue was liable to frequent variation, it was 
absolutely necessary that the ruling authority should have officers on 
the spot, to keep accounts of the produce, and to furnish information 
to the persons occasionally appointed to collect the revenues. The 
same necessity, under the circumstances of a fixed revenue, a regular 
code of regulation embracing and defining every matter in any respect 
concerning the rights or property of the people and courts of judicature, 
for the administration of them, will not exist; an accurate register of 
the lands, and of the jumma assessed on them, will be sufficient for the 
collection of the revenue and all financial operations. As to general 
or local customs, which have had the force of law, they will be included 
in the code; and with regard to the usages of particular places or 
districts, the testimony of creditable inhabitants appears far better 
evidence ot them, than the information of an individual, liable to be 
uninformed, or ignorant, or influenced by corrupt or other motives. 

51. Under these circumstances, it is resolved to abolish all the 
revenue offices of the description above alluded to, except the village 
curnums or putwarries, to be on the same footing in every respect as 
those of Bengal ; and the propiietary landholders to be in like 

manner, responsible with regard to them. The 
See Enclosure [C.] accompanying copy of the Bengal Regulations 

relating to them, will fully explain their duties, as 
well as the obligations on the part of the landholders. 

52. That we may have complete information of all the curnums at 
present in employ, we desire to be furnished with a register of all those 
in your division, showing the village or villages to which they 
respectively belong, and the allowances made them, whether in [731 j 
money, land, or fees, distinguishing and showing the amount of each ; 
also the extent of land; and you will at the same time, point out where, 
in your opinion, any officer of this description may be wanting, or if in 
any instance there should be more than may be necessary. 

53. Though it is the resolution of government to abolish all other 
revenue officers intermediate of the collector and cum uni, it is their 
intention to have due consideration for the present holders, who with 
their families have depended on their stations for subsistence. With 
this view, they mean to constitute them the proprietors of the lands 
now held by them, subject to a fixed adequate assessment. You will 
therefore prepare and lay before the board, an accurate statement of all 
such lands, showing the extent thereof, and distinguishing the nunja, 
punja, arable and waste lands, and the annual gross produce for the 
last five years : this information to be arranged opposite to the name 
and official designation of each of the parties respectively, and an 
explanation to be annexed thereto in a column for remarks of the nature 
of his office, and of the length ol the lime he has held it, as well as of 
his age and general character and conduct therein. Their original 
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sunnuds of office to be transmitted with your report, you giving them 
a receipt for the same, and an attested copy. 

54* A proclamation will be hereafter made on similar principles 
to that noted in the margin, and which is copy 
See Enclosure [D.] of the one published in Bengal, upon the 

annunciation of the permanency of the settlement, 
declaring those the conditions under which it was made, and other 
matters connected therewith, particularly the principles on which the 
fixed jumma is to be apportioned, in the event of the division of any 
estate from whatever cause, Without such a public pledge and 
explanation, the terms on which the lands are to be held would be 
uncertain, and consequently the inducements to improvement, 
con side rabl y lessened, 

55. A Regulation will likewise be framed, containing all the 
general rules and principles of the settlements to be concluded; and 
which will be the standard for determining the rights of those with 
whom the settlement may be made, and also all disputes between the 
landholders, farmers, and ryots. 

56, There will of course be many subsidiary regulations, which it 
is unnecessary to mention particularly, at this time. In the present 
stage of the matter, we only aim to give you a general idea of the 
principles of the permanent settlement, and of the objects intended 
by it, trusting that you will furnish your report on the zemindarries 
with all practicable expedition. 


57. The arguments which have been advanced in support of the 
good policy of constituting the zemindars actual proprietors of their 
estates, and of concluding with them a permanent settlement of jumma, 
, W *H equally apply with respect to the lands now denominated haveIIy' 
inasmuch as that vesting the property in the soil in the natives and 
limiting the public demand thereon to an ascertained permanent jumma 
will tend more to the genera! prosperity of the country and happiness 
of the people, than any mode of management hitherto adopted, bein«- 
the substitution cf a system, which is calculated to call forth all the 
energy and resources of the country, by making it the interest of the 
native inhabitants to carry cultivation and every other improvement to 
the utmost extent of their means, for the uncertainty, and consequent 
discouragement attendant upon constant fluctuation in the public 
assessments, and no uniform plan of internal administration, but all 
resting on temporary expedient. 

58. Under this consideration, government has come to the resolu¬ 
tion of transferring to native landholders, in all practicable cases, the 
property which they now hold in the havtlly lands; and with this view 
it is their intention to parcel it out into lots competent to bear a fixed 
annual jumma of from 1 to 10,000 pagodas each, and to put them up to 
public sale, exclusive of the salt and sayer revenue, which include the 
abkary, or tax on the sale of intoxicating liquors and drugs, which are to 
be retained in the bands of government, as already ^explained with 
respect to the zemindarries: varying the lots between the above two 
sums, will enable a greater number of bidders to come forward adanted 
to the circumstances of all classes of inhabitants, above the cultivating 
ryots; for where one is not competent, it is most probable, such is the 
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desire to possess landed property, that one or more will join to make 
the purchase ; at the same time, we are rather inclined to lean to estates 
above than below an annual jumma of 5,000 pagodas, as being more 
likely to give better security for a permanent revenue ; as tending more 
to encourage extensive improvement, and enabling the proprietor to 
make up deficiencies, in some, from advantages derived in villages, more 
favourably situated. 

59. In forming the lots, you will of course pay attention to local 
circumstances, such as including all villages watered from one tank in 
one estate ; each estate to be compact, not formed of dispersed villages, 
as mootahs or pergunnahs sometimes are in this country, ft is the wish 
of government to leave the construction and care of the tank and water¬ 
courses entirely to the proprietors, who will however, to encourage 
improvement, be assisted with loans from the treasury, repayable with 
interest at ta per cent, on security of their estates, and under pres¬ 
cribed regulations for ensuring the objects for which such advances are 
made.—Where works may be of great general importance to the 
country, or too extensive to be intrusted to the charge of individual 
proprietors, or where there may in your opinion be other causes which 
would make it advisable for government to reserve the care and repair 
of them, you will state your reasons at large, at the same time, appor¬ 
tioning the jumma so, as to indemnify the company, as far as may be 
practicable, for the charge to be thereby incurred. 

60. The conditions of the purchase will be the same as those 
prescribed to the zemindars [ 732 ] becoming proprietors of thetr 
estates, and the purchasers will be to all intents and purposes on the 
same footing, as well in regard to their under-tenants and ryots, as to 
all other regulations which will be contained in the general code ; 
having equally in view the protection of all descriptions of inhabitants, 
proprietary land-holders, and those residing under them, in their just 
rights and privileges, and the due enforcement of the legal demands of 
the company, founded on the principles of the permanent settlement. 

6 1. One of the conditions above alluded to, and the principal 
security of government for the due realization of public revenue, is the 
lands being held answerable, by sale and transfer, under specific rules, 
for any deficiency thereof. This, as regards the interests of the com¬ 
pany, is an object of the first importance in the new system ; it will 
thereifore be obvious to you, that in order to render this security 
efficient, the most diligent attention must be given to apportioning the 
allotment of public revenue on the several quotas or divisions, with a 
due computation of their actual assets. 

62. In pointing out this duty to you, we shall not attempt to 
prescribe any particular line of conduct by which you are to accomplish 
it; for as the responsibility for the accuracy of your report, will attach 
entirely to yourself; and as time will evince the degree of attetnion 
you may have given to the subject, by showing the adequacy, or other¬ 
wise, of each estate, to the jumma fixed thereon ; we wish to leave you 
at full liberty to adopt any mode of enquiry or investigation that may 
appear to yourself most likely to obtain the required information, 
only explaining the same fully to us, and forwarding any authentic 
documents you may procure, when you transmit your report. 
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This 63d paragraph not being ap¬ 
plicable to'the collectors of the Jaghire, 
Salem, and Kistnagherry, the following 
paragraphs were inserted in the general 
instructions to them : 

To Mr. Hodgson. 

In proposing the assessment on the 
several lots, you will no doubt avail 
yourself of the information to be derived 
from the able reports of your prede¬ 
cessor, and the complete revenue 
accounts of the produce kept for the 
last six years, compared with the value 
of the villages, when delivered over by 
bis highness the nabob to the company. 
Under the permanent arrangement now 
resolved upon, the advantages will be 
so much extended, that there can be 
little doubt the resources of the estates 
will soon far exceed the present or any 
former state of the country. It is not 
however the wish of government to 
exceed a moderate equitable jumma. 

To Captain Macleod. 

To Captain Graham . 

Of the Baramhal, or other districts 
in your division, which lately composed 
part of Colonel Read’s charge, you 
possess the fullest information, and can 
have no difficulty in forming the division, 
and proposing the assessments to be 
paid thereon. In regard to those recent¬ 
ly placed under your management, we 
can only hope you will exert yourself 
to obtain it, with as little delay as 
possible. 

To Mr, Hurdis , Collector at Dindigul. 


63. The collections hither¬ 
to made, say for a period of 
13 years, will furnish data for 
your further enquiry ; but we 
cannot consider them as the 
criterion for a permanent 
settlement on the principles 
proposed ; in some situations, 
they may have been excessive, 
though we apprehend this 
lias been rarely the case (we 
speak of the collections 
brought to the public account), 
and in general, vve conceive 
they have been short of the 
actual resources, had they 
been all properly applied; 
but under the permanent 
arrangement now resolved 
upon, the advantages will be 
so much greater, and the 
cultivation be in consequence 
so much extended, that there 
can be little doubt of the 
resources of the estates far 
exceeding the present or any 
former state of the country. 
It is not however the wish 
of government to exceed a 
moderate equitable jumma ; 
and with a view to aid your 
enquiries and judgment, vve 
transmit the estimated valua¬ 
tion of the havellies in your 
division, by the committee of 
circuit. 


63. The information derived since 
your residence in the Dindigul district, 

as well as from the survey carrying on under your direction, will we 
trust furnish sufficient data for you to proceed upon, in forming 
the divisions and proposing the assessment to be fixed thereon; as 
we cannot consider the average of collections since our possession of 
the district, a criterion for a permanent settlement on the principles 
proposed. In some situations, they may have been excessive, though 
we apprehend this has been rarely the case (we speak of the collections 
brought to the public account) and in general, we conceive they have 
been short of the actual resources, had they been all properly applied ; 
but under the permanent arrangement now resolved upon, the advant¬ 
ages will be so much greater, and the cultivation be in consequence so 
much extended, that there can be little doubt of the resources of the 
estates in a very few years far exceeding the present or any former 
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state of the country. It is not however the wish of government to 
exceed a moderate equitable jumma. In regard to the conquered 
countries, recently placed under your authority, we rely on your exertions 
to procure, with as little delay as possible, the ioformation necessary to 
enable government to proceed to a permanent settlement thereof. 

64. Some of the lots will of course contain a larger extent of 
uncultivated, arable, and waste lands than others; while some may 
possess peculiar advantages, from local causes favourable to Cultivation, 
and the disposal of the produce, such as having a plentiful supply of 
water, and being near to the sea-coast or large towns all these and 
other circumstances affecting the value of a lot you may apportion for 
sale, must be ascertained and duly estimated, in fixing the assessment, 

65. It is very probable that in some instances, the improveable 
nature of the lands, or oth *r favourable circumstances of future avail, 
may make it advisable not to demand the permanent jumma, which may 
be proportionate to its compub d value when in an improved state, until 
[ 733 ] a future date; but nevertheless, that it may derive alf the benefit 
of permanency in the assessment, we think, where this is the case, it 
would be advisable to fix a reduced jumma at the commencement, and 
gradually to rise to the full assessment the progressive increase, and 
the periods thereof to be all specified in the bill of sale, that the 
purchaser may know the bounds of the demand to be made upon him 
in perpetuity. 

66. Again, in other instances where villages may be fully cultivat¬ 
ed, and little room for improvement left, it may be necessary to grant 
some abatement, and perhaps to assess comparatively at adduced rate 
in perpetuity certain villages in the vicinity of hills in jungles, from 
which depredations have been often committed; and though it is to be 
expected ■ these will in a great measure be checked, as the country 
becomes belter regulated under the change of system, we apprehend 
they may never be so entirely subdued, as not to operate on the fears 
of the inhabitants, and to keep such villages thinly populated, 

67. Reflecting on the very serious responsibility which attaches 
to you in the execution of this highly important duty, involving on one 
hand, permanent interests of your honourable employers, and on the 
other, the most critical consequences as affecting the future prosperity 
of the country and welfare ol its inhabitants; we trust that every 
exertion will be called forth on your pari, to do justice to all parties ; 
and we strongly recommend to you to give your personal attention 
in carrying on the necessary enquiries and investigations, that you may 
possess yourself of local information of the havelly lands under your 
charge, of the actual situation of each village, and the lands dependent 
thereon, with all their advantages and disadvantages; so that when you 
make your report, you may be enabled to speak with that confidence 
which can never be derived from the mere communications of native 
agents, upon whose information, in such a case as the present, we 
should be reluctant to place much reliance. Indeed we cannot too 
strongly caution you agamst dependence on information coming 
through this channel; so much is it their interest to mislead you, either 
in concert with others or for their individual benefit, perhaps in the 
hope of making collusive purchases when the lands shall be offered for 
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sale. This is not of course meant to preclude you from tlie assistance 
of native agents, as we are aware of the necessity of employing them, but 
to guard you against their impositions, and to impress you with the 
necessity of satisfying yourself personally, of every point of information, 

6S. It is not intended Lhat the actual measurement of lands shall 
be resorted to except in very particular cases; and these, muot be 
reported to us with your reasons, for our previous sanction. It not 
being the wish of government, as before observed, 10 demand more 
than a moderate equitable jumina, it is hoped that this may be generally 
ascertained with a due regard to the assets present and to come of each 
lot, without the necessity of incurring the expense and delay of 
measurement. 

69. That we may be making a gradual progress in the settlement 
and disposal of the lands in question, you will forward your report on 
each pergunnah as you complete the allotment and proposed assess¬ 
ment, with copy of all your proceedings and investigations relative 
thereto, that we may submit them to government; if approved, the 
extent of the estates, and the jumma assessed, will be advertised for 
sale, under the prescribed conditions, and sealed proposals invited for 
the pur.';os 

70. It is proposed to appoint judges throughout the company's 
districts on this coast, vesting in them the entire judicial authority 
wiiiiin their respective jurisdictions. Provincial courts of appeal and 
ciicuit will also be instituted, at the most convenient situations relative 
to the ziliah or district courts, to which an appeal will lie from the letter ; 
and the Governor and Council at the presidency, in their executive 
judicial capacity, will compose the sudder, or supreme civil and criminal 
courts, to w horn a further appeal will lie from the provincial courts: 
amt ultimately, in civil suits, an appeal lies to the king in council, 
cert dm limitations and rules being in ail these cases, provided to be 
contained in a general Code of Regulations 

71. Each judge wi 1 ! be also constituted the magistrate of the 
same jurisdiction, and in that capacity take cognizance of all criminal 
cases: and the court of circuit above alluded to will at prescribed 
periods, make the circuit of the stations within their respective jurisdic¬ 
tions, for the purpose of general jail deliveries. For the conduct of 
this department also, the necessary rules will be provided in the general 
Code of Regulations. 


72. It is sufficient at this time to have explained generally the 
constitution of these courts, referring to the future, for the detail. "The 
regulations or laws to he comprized in our general code, are meant to 
extend to all probable occurrences founded on the laws and usa»e of 
the country, with certain modifications; and may be altered, rescinded 
or added to, as experience shall point out to be necessary, thereby 
preserving all that will tend to the permanent good of the country, and 
gradually working out and remedyingal! defects. 

«;ti Jn' E m G 7 P rovisini | wi!1 b fj made, as far as our political situation 
wifi allow, that all regulations shall be formed upon principles of justice, 

and vvith a due regard to local circumstances; and the faithful adminis- 
tration thereof will be best secured, by its forming the sole duty of 
judges, liberally rewarded, and bound under a most solemn oath, to a 
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strict observance of them, and to dispense them impartially; being 1 
at the same time, liable to prosecution, if charged with having been 
guilty of corruption in the execution of their offices, 

74. The judicial power of government delegated to these courts, 
making them competent to take cognizance of all civil and criminal 
matters whatever, will render it, together with its officers employed in 
all financial and commercial concerns of the company, amenable to the 
courts for all acts done in their official capacity, in opposition to the 
existing regulations, to be decided in the same manner, as suits between 
individuals. 

75. Where your own credit and responsibility are so deeply 
involved, we need not further press upon your mind the very great 
importance of the objects herein pointed out, whether [ 734 ] as they 
relate to the permanent prosperity and happiness of the people, or the 
honour and interests of the English government on this coast. Where 
so much depends upon intelligent activity, we can only express an 
earnest hope, that your most strenuous endeavours will be exerted to 
fulfil the wishes and expectations of government, as conveyed in these 
instructions ; and that your first consideration will he how to overcome 
any difficulties that may present themselves in the progress of your 
labours. We at the same time, feel it an indispensible duty to 
communicate, for your information, a recent order from the Governor 
General in Council, alluding to the introduction of the system in view. 

76. " The conduct of the collector on this occasion, forcibly 
“ evinces the impossibility of introducing a permanent system, either 
" of revenue or judicature, unless the collectors shall be disposed to a 
" zealous and cordial discharge of their duty; but as the public 
*' prosperity and welfare absolutely require the introduction of that 
“ system without delay, we are determined to guard against the failure 
“ of it, by the removal of those collectors who shall be found either 
u incapable or unwilling to execute our orders through your board ; 
" instead, therefore, of allowing much valuable time to be sacrificed in 
“ the consideration of indolent or negligent excuses, we enjoin you to 
“ point out, without hesitation, the instances in which it may become 
“ necessary to apply this effectual remedy/' 


Fort St. George, We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 

15 Oct. 1799, (Signed) William Petrie , &c, Members, 


A. D. 1793, REGULATION VIII. 

V. First, The talookdars to be considered the actual proprietors 
of the lands composing their talooks, are the following: 

Second, Talookdars who purchased their lands by private or at 
public sale, or obtained them by gift from the 
zemindar, or other actual proprietor of land to 
whom they now pay the revenue assessed upon their talooks, or from 
his ancestors, subject to the payment of the established dues of govern¬ 
ment ; and who received deeds of sale, or gift of such land from the 
zemindar, or sunnuds from the Khalsa, making over to them his 
proprietary rights therein. 


Enclosure* 
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Third, Talookdars whose talooks were formed before the zemindar, 
or other actual proprietor of land to whom they now pay their revenue, 
or his ancestors, succeeded to the zemindarry. 

Fourth, Talookdars, the lands comprized in whose talooks were 
never the property of the zemindar, or other actual proprietor of the 
soil to whom they now pay their revenue, or his ancestors. 

Fifth, Talookdars who have succeeded to talooks of the nature of 
those described in the preceding clauses, by right of purchase, gift, or 
inheritance from the former proprietors of such talooks. 

VI. The proprietors of talooks, however, who now pay the public 
revenue assessed upon their lands through a zemindar, or other actual 
proprietor of land, and whose title deeds contain a clause stipulating 
that their revenue is to be paid through him, shall continue to pay their 
revenue through such zemindar or oLher actual proprietor of land, as 
heretofore. 

VII. Talookdars whose talooks are held under writings or sunnuds 
from zemindars, or other acLual proprietors of lands, which do not 
expressly transfer the property in the soil, but only entitle the talook- 
dar’s possession, so long as he continues to discharge the rent, or 
perform the conditions stipulated therein, are considered as leaseholders 
only, not actual proprietors of the soil, and consequently are not 
entitled to be rendered independent of the zemindar, or other actual 
proprietor of land, from whom they derive their tenures, provided they 
now pay the rent assessed upon their talooks to him. 

\ III. I alookdars also whose tenure is denominated jungleboory, 
and is of the following description, are not considered entitled to 
separation from the proprietors of whom they hold. The pottahs 
granted to these talookdars, in consideration of the grantee clearing 
away the jungle, and bringing the land into a productive state, give it 
to him and his heirs m perpetuity, with the right of disposing of 
it either by sale or gift, exempting him from payment of revenue 
for a certain term, and at the expiration of it, subjecting him to a 
specific assu! jumma, with all increases, abwabs, and mhatoots imposed 
on the pergunnah generally, but this for such part of the land only as 
the grantee brings into a state of cultivation ; and the grantee is further 
subject to the payment of a certain specified portion of all complimen¬ 
tary presents and fees which he may receive from his under-tenants, 
exclusive of the fixed revenue. The pottah specifies the boundaries 
of the land granted, but not the quantity of it, until it is brought into 
cultivation. 

IX. The rules in Section V. respecting talooks, have also been 
extended to ayma lands liable to the payment of a fixed quit revenue 
denominated Malguzarry aytnas; and agreeably to the distinctions 
laid down in that Section, it has been ordered that such Malguzarry 
ayma tenures as are held under grants of the Mahomedan government, 
previous to the company's accession to the Dewanny, or which have 
been since granted by proprietors of estates for a consideration received 
by them, are to be separated from the proprietors to whom their 
revenue is now paid, as coming within the spirit of the rules for the 
separation of talookdars, who are proprietors of the lands composing 
their talooks, But Malguzarry ayma tenures which may appear to have 
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been bon& fide granted for the purpose of bringing waste lands into 
cultivation, shall continue included in the estates to which they are now 
annexed, as coming within the rules in Section VIIT respecting jungle- 
boory talooks. [ 735 ] 

X. The rules contained in the following Section have been 
prescribed for the guidance of the collectors in carrying into execution 
the rules relative to the separation of talook dars, who are the actual 
proprietors of the lands composing their talooks, and are declared 
entitled to separation. 

XL Every talookdar being considered as the rightful possessor 
of his talook, until a better title is established against him by due course 
of law; the point to be ascertained by the collectors, in carrying the 
above-mentioned orders into effect, is not, whether the holders of the 
several talooks under their authority, are the lawful possessors of the 
talooks held by them, but whether the nature of their tenure is such 
as to entitle them to separation under the rules contained in Sections 
V, and IX.; to ascertain which, they are to call upon the talookdars to 
produce their title deeds ; and after having examined them, are to 
separate from the jurisdiction of the zemindars, or other actual 
proprietors of estates, those who may appear to them to be actual 
proprietors of the lands composing their talooks, as described in those 
Sections; continuing the remainder under the zemindars, or other actual 
proprietors, as heretofore. If a talookdar should have no title deeds to 
produce, the collector is to make a summary enquiry into his right to 
separation ; and after attending to such proofs and documents as may 
be produced by the talookdar in support of his title to separation,. and 
by the zemindar or other actual proprietor, in objection thereto, is-to 
decide, according to the best of his judgment, whether such talookdar be 
entitled to separation or not, and conclude tha settlement accordingly. 

XIL The collectors are to acquaint the talookdars, whom they may 
adjudge not to be actual proprietors of the lands composing their 
talooks, and consequently continue under the zemindars or other actual 
proprietors, as heretofore, that if dissatisfied with their decision, they 
are at liberty to sue such zemindars or actual proprietors of Lind in the 
court of Dewanny adawlut of the zillah, for the right of property in 
their talooks; and that in the event of their establishing such right, 
they will be separated from such zemindars, or other actual proprietors, 
and allowed to pay the revenue assessed upon their talooks, to the 
public treasury. They are also to acquaint the zemindars, or other 
actual proprietors, from whose estates talooks may be separated, and 
who may be dissatisfied with such separation, on the grounds of the 
holders of such talooks not being the actual proprietors of them, and 
consequently not entitled to separation under Sections V, and IX., that 
they are at liberty to sue such talookdars in the court of Devvanny 
adawlut, for the right of property in their talooks ; and that in the event 
of their establishing such right, the talooks will be replaced under them, 
as heretofore. The right of property in every talook, in cases where 
it may be disputed, will thus he tried and' decided upon according to 
law in the court of Dewontiy adawlut of the zillah ; and either party 
dissatisfied with the decision of the judge, will have an appeal there¬ 
from to the provincial court of appeal, and from the decision of that 
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court to the sudder Dewanny adawlut, in rases that may be appealable 
to the last-mentioned court. 

XIII. Tatookclars ordered to be separated, are not to be permitted 
to pay the revenue assessed upon their lands through the zemindars, 
or other actual proprietors of estates, as heretofore 

XIV. Talc ok da rs who, in consequence of the rules in Sections V. 
and IX., may be separated from the zemindars, or other actual 
proprietors of estates, through whom they heretofore paid their 
revenues, are to pay their revenue ip future, immediately into the 
collector’s treasury; except in districts where, from the number of 
talooks, or other cause, this mode would be attended with considerable 
inconvenience; in which case, tchseldars or native collectors are to be 
appointed to receive the revenue of the talooks in such districts. 

XV. Zemindars or other actual proprietors of land, from whose 
zemindarries or estates, talooks may be separated, shall not be 
appointed tehseldars to receive the revenue of the talooks so separated; 
but the office of tehsehlar shall in every instance be given to some 
other person of character and responsibility, and the whole expense 
of it, is to be defrayed by government. 

XVI. Mocurrey leases to persons not, the actual proprietors of the 
lands included in such leases, if granted or confirmed by the supreme 
government, or obtained previous to the company's accession to the 
Dewanny, are to be continued in force during the lives of the lessees, 
subject to an abatement of the fixed jumma for the authorized sayer 
resumed or abolished ; but on their death, the settlement is to be made 
with the actual proprietor of the soil, agreeable lo this Regulation. 

XVII. Mocurrey grants to the actual proprietors of the soil, made 
or confirmed by the supreme government, are also to be continued in 
force, subject in like manner to an abatement of the fixed jumma on 
account of the resumption or abolition of the authorized sayer. The 
rules contained in tins Section, and Section XVI. are to he considered 
subject to the future confirmation or revocation of the honourable 
court of directors, 

XVIII. Mocurreydars'holding lands of which they are not to be 
the actual proprietors, and whose mocurrery grants have been obtained 
since the company’s accession to the Dewanny, and never received 
the sanction of the supreme government, are to be dispossessed ; and 
the settlement is to be made with the actual proprietors of the soil, 
under this Regulation. In cases, however, where such moccrrsydars 
have been in possession of their morurries for a term exceeding twelve 
years, they are to receive during their lives {subject to the pleasure 
of the honourable court of directors) the difference between the 
jumma [ 736 ] at which they held the lands, and that which may now bo 
agreed to by the actual proprietors, added to the real produce of the 
authorized sayer resumed or abolished, 

XIX. fetemrardars, however, who have not got possession of their 
lands to the exclusion or without the consent of the actual proprietors, as the 
mocurreydars mentioned in Section XVill. are supposed to have done, but 
hold them of the proprietors on pnttah or lease, to be considered as a species 
of pottah talookdars, and the settlement is to be made with them as here¬ 
after specified. 
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LXII. First, The annual revenue t.o be paid to government from the 
estates of the proprietors of land with whom a settlement has been or may be 
concluded, having been declared fixed for ever, and courts of justice having 
been established with powers to protect them against all demands exceeding 
that fixed revenue, whether made by the officers of government or other 
persons, or by the authority of government itself, and on the other hand 
the grounds on which deductions and abatements were heretofore occasionally 
obtained by proprietors of estates when their jumma was liable to frequent 
variation, no longer existing, neither their rights nor the value of their 
property can be affected in future by the real produce of their estates being 
known. The rules therefore, hereafter prescribed, regarding putwarries > which 
are framed solely to facilitate the decision of suits in the courts of judicature 
between proprietors and farmers of lands, and persons paying rent or revenue 
to them, and to guard against any diminution of the fixed revenue 
of government, or injustice to individuals, by enabling the collectors to 
procure the necessary information and accounts for allotting the public jumma 
upon estates that may be divided agreeably to the principles prescribed in 
Regulation I., 179$, can be objected to by those proprietors only who may 
have it in contemplation, in the event of the division or transfer of a 
portion of their estates, to deprive government of a part of the fixed revenue, 
or defraud some of the partners in their estates, by obtaining a dispro¬ 
portionate allotment of the public assessment on the’ several shares, or to 
oppress the persons paying rent or revenues to them with impunity, by with¬ 
holding from the courts of justice the documents necessary to enable them 
to afford redress to the complainants. It being essential to the security of 
the public revenue, as well as of private rights and property, and at the same 
time, consistent with the ancient usages of the country, and the declarations 
in the Proclamation announcing the public assessment on the lands fixed for 
ever, that government should have the means of counteracting such 
unjustifiable views; the following rules have been adopted :— 

Second, Every_ proprietor of land who may not have established a 
putwarry in each village in his or her estate, to keep the accounts of the 
ryots, as required by the original rules for the decennial settlement of the 
three provinces, shall immediately appoint a putwarry in each village for 
that purpose. AH proprietors of estates are to deposit in the Dewanny 
adawlut of the zillah, the collectors eutcherry, and the principal cutcherry in 
each mehaul or pergunnah, a list of the putwarries in their respective estates, 
and the names of the villages, the accounts of which they may be severally 
appointed to keep. The proprietors are to notify every three months to the 
court and the collector, all vacancies that may occur, and the name of the 
persons whom they may appoint to fill them. The board of revenue are 
empowered to authorize any proprietor to reduce the number of putwarries, 
in such proportion as they may think proper, in cases in which it may appear 
to them unnecessary to entertain a separate putwarry for each village. 


Third, The putwarries in every estate are to produce all accounts relating 
to the lands, produce, collections, and charges of the village or villages, the 
accounts of which may be kept by them respectively, and to furnish every 
information and explanation that may be required regarding them, whenever 
they may be required by any court of justice to adjust any suit that may be 
depending before the court, between the proprietor or farmer of the estate and 
the ryots, or any persons paying rent or revenue to them, or any other suit. 

t Fourth, The putwarries in each estate shall also produce the accounts 
specified in the preceding clause, and furnish every explanation anc! informa¬ 
tion that may be required respecting them for the allotment of the public 
revenue, agreeably to the principles laid down in Regulation I. 1793, ip the 
event of the whole or any portion of the estates being directed to be disposed 
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of at public sale, or being transferred by any private act of the proprietor or 
proprietors, or of the estate being ordered to be divided pursuant to a decree 
of a court of judicature, or where it may be a joint estate, in consequence of 
the request of one or more of the proprietors. But no collector is to require 
a putwarry to attend him, and produce his accounts, but for the purposes 
above mentioned, or in any other cases in which they may be expressly 
empowered to require them by any regulation printed and published in the 
manner directed in Regulation XLI, 1793. If any collector shall require the 
putwarry of any village or villages to attend him, and produce the village 
accounts for purposes or in cases in which he may not be authorized to 
inspect them, the court of Dewanny adawlut, upon the circumstances being 
represented to it by the proprietor of the estate, is empowered to make an 
order to prohibit the collector requiring the accounts, and in the event of his 
repeating the requisition, to adjudge him to pay a fine to the proprietor of 
the estate, of such sum as to the court may appear proper, and to levy the 
fine in the mode in which the courts are empowered to levy fines from the 
collectors in the suits described in Section XXXIII. Regulation XVI, x793- 

Fifth, When a collector shall require the attendance of a putwarry for 
the examination of his accounts, either before him or any officer whom he 
may depute for the purpose, he is to serve such putwarry with a written 
notice under his official signature and the seal of the zillah, to attend 
with the accounts required, which are to be particularized in the notice. [737] 
If he shall omit to attend with the accounts by the limited time, and shall 
not show good cause to the collector for the omission, the collector is 
authorized to represent the circumstances through the vakeel of government 
to the court of Dewanny adawlut of the zillah, the judge of which, provided 
there shall appear to him sufficient cause for so doing, may order such 
putwarry to be committed to close custody, until he produces the accounts. 
The courts are to observe the same process with putwarries who may omit to 
attend with their accounts when required, for the adjustment of any matter 
or dispute depending before the courts. 

Sixth, Putwarries shall be required to swear to the truth [of the accounts 
they may produce, when deemed necessary; and in the event of the collector 
having occasion to proceed in person, or to depute an officer to examine any 
village accounts on the spot, the judge, upon application being made to him 
for that purpose by the collector, through the vakeel of government, may 
grant to him or to such officer, a commission to swear the several putwarries 
whose accounts are to be inspected, inserting in the commission, the name of 
each putwarry to be sworn. If the collector shall have occasion to examine 
the accounts of a putwarry at the station at which the court may be estab¬ 
lished, he is to cause him to be sworn before the court, if he shall judge it 
necessary to require him to make oath to the truth of his accounts. 

Seventh, If a putwarry who shall have sworn to the truth of any account 
that he may have been required to produce before a court of justice, for the 
purpose of deciding any matter before the court, and the accounts shall 
afterwards be found to have beeen fabricated or altered, or not to be the true 
accounts, the judge of the court is empowered to commit him to be tried for 
perjury before the court of circuit. 

Eighth, If a putwarry shall have been sworn before a judge, or before a 
collector, or the officer of £t collector, to any accounts that he may have been 
required to produce before the collector or his officer, in a case in* which the 
collector may have been empowered to require him to produce sucli accounts 
and the accounts shall afterwards appear to have been fabricated or altered 
or not to be the true accounts, the collector is empowered to employ the vakeel 
of government to prosecute such putwarry for perjury, in the cases specified 
in this and the preceding clause. If it shall be proved’to the satisfaction of the 
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court, that the accounts were fabricated, altered, and exchanged by the orders, 
or with the knowledge or connivance Of the proprietor or farmer of the estate, 
the court shall impose such fine upon the proprietor or farmer so offending, _ as 
may appear to it proper, upon a consideration of the case, and the situation 
and circumstances of the offender. 

Ninth, Upon the accounts of any village being ordered to be produced, 
if it shall be found that no putwarry has been appointed to keep the accounts 
of the ryots in conformity to the rules prescribed in clause second, the court, 
provided it be a case in which the requisition of the accounts may be 
authorized, shall fine the proprietor for the first offence, in such sum as.it 
may judge proper, upon a consideration of his or her situation and cir¬ 
cumstances, and the nature of the case ; and for the second offence, twice the 
amount of the fine for the first; and for the third and every subsequent offence, 
double the amount of the preceding one. If the accounts shall have been 
required by the collector, he is to order the vakeel of government to sue the 
proprietor on the part of government under this section, for a breacii of the 
rule in clause second. 

Tenth, The rules contained in this section are hereby equally applicable 
to dependent t a looks as to estates paying revenue immediately to government. 

A. D. 1793, REGULATION I. 

A REGULATION for enacting into a Regulation certain Articles of a 
Proclamation, bearing date the 22d March 1793:—Passed by the 
Governor General in Council on the ist May 1793 ; corresponding 
with the 2ist Bysaak 1200, Bengal era; the 6tU Bysaak 1200 Fusily ; 
the 2ist Bysaak 1200 \Villaity ; the 6th Bysaak 1830 Sumbut; and 
the 19th Ramzaan 1207 Higeree. 

The following Articles of the Proclamation relative to the limitation of 
the public demand upon the lands, addressed by the Governor General in 
Council to the zemindars, independent talookdars, and other actual proprietors 
of land paying revenue to government, in the provinces of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa, is hereby enacted into a Regulation, which is to have force and effect 
from the 23d March 1793, the date of the Proclamation. 

II. Proclamation, Art. 1.—-In the original Regulations for the decennial 
settlement of the public revenues of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, passed for 
these provinces respectively on the iSth September 1789, the 25th November 
1789, and the 10th February 1790, it was notified to the proprietors of land, 
with or on behalf of whom a settlement might be concluded, that the jumma 
assessed upon their lands under those Regulations, would be continued after 
the expiration of the ten years, and remain unalterable for ever, provided 
such continuance should meet with the approbation of the honourable Court 
of Directors for the affairs of the East India Company, and not otherwise. 

III. Art. 2.—The Marquis Cornwallis, knight of the most noble order of 
the garter, Governor General in Council, now notifies to all zemindars, 
independent talookdars, and other actual proprietors of land paying revenue 
to government, in the provinces of Bengl, Behar, and Orissa, that he has been 
empowered by the honourable Court of Directors for the affairs of the East 
India Company, to declare the jumma which lias been or may be assessed 
upon their lands, under the Regulations above mentioned, fixed for ever. [ 738 ] 

IV. Art. 3.—The Governor General in Council accordingly declares to 
the zemindars, independent talookdars, and other actual proprietors of land, 
with or on behalf of whom a settlement has been concluded under the Regula¬ 
tions above mentioned, that at the expiration of the term of the settlement, 
no alteration will be made in’ the assessment which they have respectively 
engaged to pay, but that they and their heirs and lawful successors will be 
allowed to hold their estates at such assessment, for ever. 
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V. Art. 4.—The lands of some zemindars, independent talookdars, and 
other actual proprietors of land, having been held khas, or let in farm, in 
consequence of their refusing to pay the assessment required of them under 
the Regulations above mentioned, the Governor General in council now 
notifies to the zemindars, independent talookdars, and other actual proprietors 
of land, whose lands are held khas, that they shall be restored to the manage¬ 
ment of their lands, upon their agreeing to the payment of the assessment 
which has been or may be required of them, in conformity to the Regulations 
above mentioned, and that no alteration shall afterwards be made in that 
assessment; but that they and their heirs and lawful successors shall be 
permitted to hold their respective estates at such .assessment, for ever; and 
he declares to the zemindars, independent talookdars, and other actual 
proprietors of lands, whose lands have been let in farm, that they shall not 
regain possession of their lands before the expiration of the period for which 
they have been farmed (unless the farmers shall voluntarily consent to make 
over to them the remaining term of their lease, and the Governor General in 
Council shall approve of the transfer); but that at the expiration of that 
period, upon their agreeing to-the payment of the assessment which may be 
required of them, they shall be reinstated ; and that no alteration shall, 
afterwards be made in that assessment, but that they and their heirs and 
lawful successors shall be allowed to hold their respective estates at such 
assessment, for ever, 

VI. Art. 5.—In the event of the proprietary right in lands that are or 
may become the property of government, being transferred to individuals, 
such individuals and their heirs and lawful successors shall be permitted to 
hold the lands at the assessment at which they may be transferred, for ever. 

VII. Art, 6,—It is well known to the zemindars, independent talookdars, 
and other actual proprietors of land, as well as to the inhabitants of Bengal, 
Jiehar, and Orissa in general, that from the earliest times until the present 
period, the public assessment upon the lands has never been fixed ; but that 
according to established usage and custom, the rulers of these provinces have 
from time to time, demanded an increase of assessment from the proprietors 
of land ; and that for the purpose of obtaining this increase, not only frequent 
investigations have been made to ascertain the actual produce of their estates, 
but that it has been the practice to deprive them of the management of their 
lands, and cither to let them in farm, or to appoint officers on the part of 
government to collect the assessment immediately from the ryots. The 
honourable Court of Directors considering these usages and measures to be 
detrimental to the prosperity of the country, have, with a view to promote 
the future ease and happiness of the people, authorized the foregoing 
declarations ; and the zemindars, independent talookdars, and other actual 
proprietors of land, with or on the behalf of whom a settlement has been or 
may be concluded, are to consider these orders fixing the amount of the 
assessment as irrevocable, and not liable to alteration by any persons whom 
the Court of Directors may hereafter appoint to the administration of their 
affairs in this country. 

The Governor General in Council trusts that the proprietors of land, sen¬ 
sible of the benefits conferred upon them, by the public assessment being fixed for 
ever, will exert themselves in the cultivation of their lands, under the certainty 
that they will enjoy exclusively the fruits of their own good management and 
industry ; and that no demand will ever be made upon them, or their heirs or 
successors, by the present er any future government, for an augmentation of 
the public assessment, in consequence of the improvement of their respective 
estates. 

To discharge the revenues at the stipulated periods without delay or 
evasion, and to conduct themselves with good faith and moderation towards 
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their dependent talookdars and ryots, are duties at all times indispensably 
required from the proprietors of land ; and a strict observance of those duties, 
is now more than ever incumbent upon them, in return for the benefits which 
they will themselves derive from the orders now issued. The Governor General 
in Council therefore expects that the proprietors of land will not only act in 
this manner themselves, towards their dependent talookdars and ryots, but 
also enjoin the strictest adherence to the same principles, in the persons whom 
they may appoint to collect the rents from them. He further expects, that 
without deviating from this line of conduct, they will regularly discharge the 
revenue, in all seasons; and he accordingly notilies to them, that in future 
no claims or applications for suspensions or remissions, on account of drought, 
inundation, or other calamity of seasons, will be attended to ; but that in the 
event of any zemindar, independent talookdar, or other actual proprietor of land, 
with or on behalf of whom a settlement has been or may be concluded, or Iris 
or her heirs or successors failing in the punctual discharge of the public revenue 
which has been or may be assessed upon their lands under the above- 
mentioned Regulations; a sale of the whole of the lands of the defaulter, or 
such portion of them as may be sufficient to make good the arrear, will 
positively and invariably take place. 

VIII. Art. 7.—To prevent any misconstruction of the foregoing Articles, 
the Governor General in Council thinks it necessary to make the following 
declarations to the zemindars, independent talookdars, and other actual pro¬ 
prietors of land. 

First, It being the duty of the ruling power to protect all classes of 
people, and more [ 739 ] particularly those who from their situation are most 
helpless, the Governor General in Council will, whenever he may deem it 
proper, enact such regulations as he may think necessary for the protection and 
welfare of the dependent talookdars, ryots, and other cultivators of the soil; 
and no zemindar, independent talookdar, or other actual proprietor of land, 
shall be entitled on this account, to make any objection to the discharge of 
the fixed assessment which they have respectively agreed to pay. 

Second, The Governor General in Council having on the 28th of July 
1790, directed the sayer collections to be abolished, a full compensation was 
granted to the proprietors of land for the loss of revenue sustained by them 
in consequence of this abolition; and he now declares, that if he should 
hereafter think it proper to re-establish the sayer collections, or any other 
internal duties, and to appoint officers on the part of government to collect 
them, no proprietor of land will be admitted to any participation thereof, or 
be entitled to make any claims for remissions of assessment on that account. 

Third, The Governor General in Council will impose such assessment 
as he may deem equitable, on all lands at present alienated, and paying no 
public revenue, which have been, or may be proved to be held under illegal 
or invalid titles. The assessment so imposed,will belong to government, and 
no proprietor of land will be entitled to any part of it. 

Fourth, The jumma of those zemindars, independent talookdars, and 
other actual proprietors of land, which is declared fixed in the foregoing 
articles, is to be considered entirely unconnected with and exclusive of any 
allowances which have been made to them in the adjustment of their jumma, 
for keeping up tannahs or police establishments and also of the produce of 
any lands which they may have been permitted to appropriate for the same 
purpose ; and the Governor General in Council reserves to himself the option 
of resuming the whole or part of such allowances, or produce of such lands, 
according as he may think proper, in consequence of his having exonerated 
the proprietors of laud from the charge of keeping the peace, and appointed 
officers on the part of government to superintend the police of the country. 
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The Governor General in Council however declares, that the allowance or 
produce of lands which may be resumed, will be appropriated to no other 
purpose but that of defraying the expense of the police, and that instructions 
will be sent to the collectors, not to add such allowances, or the produce of 
such lands, to the jumma of the proprietors of land, but to collect the amount 
from them, separately. 

Fifth, Nothing contained in this Proclamation shall be construed to 
render the lands of the several descriptions of disqualified proprietors, specified 
in the first article of the Regulations regarding disqualified landholders, 
passed on the 15th July 1791, liable to sale, for any arrears which have 
accrued or may accrue on the fixed jumma that has been or may be assessed 
upon their lands under the above-mentioned Regulations for the decennial 
settlement ; provided that such arrears have accrued or may accrue du.ring the 
time that they have been or may be dispossessed of the management of their 
lands, under the said Regulations of the 15U1 July 1791. It is to be under¬ 
stood, however, all or any of the descriptions of disqualified landholders, 
specified in the first article of the last-mentioned Regulations, shall be 
permitted to assume or retain the management of their lands, in consequence 
of the ground of their disqualification no longer existing, or of the Governor 
General in Council dispensing with, altering, or aboiishing those Regulations ; 
the lands of such proprietors will be held responsible for the fixed jumma 
that has been or may be assessed thereon from the time that the management 
may devolve upon them, in the same manner as the lands of all actual 
proprietors of land, who are declared qualified for the management of their 
estates, and also of all actual proprietors who are unqualified for such 
management, by natural or other disabilities, but do not come within the 
descriptions of disqualified landholders specified in the first article of the 
Regulations of the 15th July 1791,—are and will be held answerable for any 
arrears that are or may become due from them on the fixed jumma, which 
they or any persons on their behalf, have engaged or may engage to pay 
under the abovementioned Regulations for the decennial settlement. 

IX. Art. 8.—That no doubt may be entertained whether proprietors of 
land are entitled, under the existing Regulations, to dispose of their estates 
without previous sanction of government, the Governor General in Council 
notifies to the zemindars, independent talookdars, and other actual proprietors 
of land, that they are privileged to transfer to whomsoever they may think 
proper, by sale, gift or otherwise, their proprietary rights in the whole or any 
portion of their respective estates, without applying to government for its 
sanction to the transfer; and that all such transfers will beheld valid, provided 
that they be conformable to the Mahomedau or tiic Hindoo laws (according 
as the religious persuasions of the parties to each transaction, may render the 
validity of it, determinable by the former or the latter code), and that they 
be not repugnant to any regulations now in force, which have been passed by 
the British Administrations, or to any regulations that they may hereafter enact. 

X. Art, 9.—From the limitation of the public demand upon the lands, 
the net income, and consequently the value (independent of increase of rent, 
attainable by improvements) of any landed property, for the assessment on which 
a distinct engagement has been or may be entered into between government 
and the proprietor, or that may be separately assessed, although included in 
one eh gage me nt with other estates belonging to the same proprietor, and 
which may be offered for public or private sale entire, will always be ascer¬ 
tainable by a comparison of the amount of the fixed jumma assessed 
upon it (which, agreeably to the foregoing declarations, is to remain 
unalterable for ever, to whomsoever the property may be transferred) with 
the whole of its produce, allowing for the charges of management—But 
it is alo essential that a notification should be made of the principles [7401 
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upon which the fixed assessment charged upon any such ’estate will be 
apportioned on the several divisions of it, in the event of the whole of it 
being transferred, by public or private sale or otherwise, in two or more lots, 
or of a portion of it being transferred in one, or in two or more lots, or of 
its being joint property, and a division of it being made amongst the proprie¬ 
tors; otherwise, from the want of a declared rule for estimating the 
proportion of the fixed jumma with which the several shares would be 
chargeable in such cases, the real value of each share would be uncertain, 
and consequently the benefits expected to result From fixing the public 
assessment upon the lands, would be but partially obtained.—The Governor 
General in Council has accordingly prescribed the following rules for appor¬ 
tioning the fixed assessment in the several cases above mentioned; but as 
government might sustain a considerable loss of. revenue by disproportionate 
allotments of the assessment, were the apportioning of it, in any of the 
cases above specified, to be left to the proprietors, he requires that all such 
transfers or divisions as may be made by the private act of the parties 
themselves, be notified to the collector of the revenue of the zillah in which 
the lands .may be situated, or such other officer as government may in future 
prescribe, in order that the fixed jumma assessed upon the whole estate, 
may be apportioned on the several shares, in the manner hereafter directed; 
and that the names of the proprietors of each share, and the jumma 
charged thereon, may be entered upon the public registers; and that 
separate engagements for the payment of the jumma assessed upon each 
share, may be executed by the proprietors, who will thenceforward be 
considered as actual proprietors of land; and the Governor General in 
Council declares, that if the parties to such tranfers or divisions, shall omit 
to^ notify them to the collector of the revenue of the ziilah, or such other 
officer as may be hereafter prescribed for the purposes before mentioned, 
the whole of such estate, will be held responsible to government for the 
discharge of the fixed jumma assessed upon it, in the same manner as if no 
such transfer or division had ever taken place.—The Governor General in 
Council thinks it necessary further to notify, in elucidation of the decla¬ 
rations contained in this article £ which are conformable to the principles 
of the existing Regulations) that if any zemindar, independent talookdar, 
or other actual proprietor of land, shall dispose of a portion of his or her 
lands as a dependent taloolr, the jumma which may be stipulated to be paid 
by the dependent talookdar, will not be entered upon the records of govern¬ 
ment ; nor will the transfer exempt such lands from being answerable, in 
common with the remainder of the estate, for the payment of the public 
revenue assessed upon the whole of it, in the event of the proprietor, or his 
or her heirs or successors, failing in arxear, from any cause whatever; nor 
will it be allowed in any case, to affect the rights or claims of government, 
any more than if it had never taken place. 

First, In the event of the whole of the lands of a zemindar, independent 
talookdar, or other actual proprietor of land, with or on behalf of whom a 
settlement has been or may be. concluded under the Regulations above 
mentioned, being exposed to public sale by the order of the Governor General 
in Council, for the discharge of arrears of assessment, or in consequence of the 
decision of a court of justice, in two or more lots, the assessment upon each 
lot shall be fixed at an amount which shall bear the same proportion to its 
actual produce, as the fixed assessment upon the whole of the lands sold, may 
bear to the whole of their actual produce. This produce shall be ascertained 
in the mode that is or may be prescribed by the existing Regulations, or such 
other regulations as the Governor General in Council may hereafter adopt; 
and the purchaser or purchasers of such lands, and his or her or their heirs and 
lawful successors, shall hold them at the jumma at which they may be so 
purchased, for ever. 
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Second, When a portion of ths lands of a zemindar, lalookdar, or other 
actual proprietor of land, with or on behalf of whom a settlement has been 
or may be concluded under the Regulations before mentioned, shall be 
exposed to public sale by order of the Governor General in Council, for the 
liquidation of arrears of settlement, or pursuant to the decision of a court of 
justice, the assessment upon such lands, if disposed of in one lot, shall be 
fixed at an amount which shall bear the same proportion to their actual 
produce, as the fixed assessment upon the whole of the lands, of sucli 
proprietor, including those disposed of, may bear to the whole of their actual 
produce. If the lands sold be disposed of in two or more lots, the assessment 
upon each lot shall be fixed at an amount which shall bear the same 
proportion to its actual produce, as the fixed assessment upon the whole of 
the lands of such proprietor, including those sold, may bear to the whole of 
their actual produce, the actual produce of the whole of the lands of sucli 
proprietor, whether the portion of them which may be. sold be disposed of 
in one, or in two or more lots, shall be ascertained in the mode that is or 
may be prescribed by the existing Regulations, or such other regulations as 
the' Governor General in Council may hereafter enact; and the purchaser or 
purchasers of such lands, and his.or her or their heirs or successors, will be 
allowed to hold them at the jumma at which they may be so purchased, for 
ever; and the remainder of the. public jumma, which will consequently be 
payable bv the former proprietor of the whole estate, on account of the 
portion of It that may be left in his or her possession, will continue unalter* 
able for ever. 

Third, When a zemindar, independent talookdar, or other actual 
proprietor of land, with or on behalf of whom a settlement has been or may 
be concluded, shall transfer the whole of his or her estate in two or more 
distinct portions to two or more persons, or a portion thereof to one person, 
or two or more persons in joint property, by private sale, girt or otherwise, 
the assessment upon each distinct portion of such estate so transferred, 
shall be fixed at an amount which shall bear the same proportion 
to its actual produce as the assessment upon the whole of the estate 
of the transferring proprietor, of which the whole or a portion may be so 
transferred, may bear to the whole of its actual produce. This produce [ 741 ] 
shall be ascertained in the mode that is or may be prescribed in the existing 
Regulations, or such other regulations as government may hereafter adopt, 
and the person or persons to whom such lands may be transferred, and his 
or her or their heirs and lawful successors, shall hold them at the jumma 
at which they may be so transferred, for ever; and where only a portion of 
such estates shall be transferred, the remainder of the public jumma, which 
will consequently be payable by the former proprietor of the whole estates, 
on account of the lands that may remain in his or her possession, shall be 
continued unalterable for ever. 

Fourth, Whenever a division shall be made of lands, the settlement of 
which lias been or may be concluded with or on behalf of the proprietor or 
proprietors, and that axe or may become the joint property of two or more 
persons, the assessment upon each share shall be fixed at an amount which 
shall bear the same proportion to its actual produce, as the fixed jumma 
assessed upon the whole of the estate divided, may bear to the whole of 
its actual produce. This produce shall be ascertained in the mode tiiat is 
or may be prescribed by the existing Regulations, or such other regulations 

as the Governor General in Council may hereafter 
* Sic in orig. adopt, and the* shares and their heirs and lawful 

successors shall hold their respective shares at the 
jumma which may be so assessed upon them for ever. 
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XI. Art. 10.—The following rules are prescribed respecting the adjust¬ 
ment of the assessment on the lands of zemindars, independent talookdars, 
and other actual proprietors of land, whose lands are or may be held khas, 
or let in farm, in the event of their being disposed of by public sale, or 
transferred by any private act of the proprietor, or of their being joint 
property, and a division of them taking place amongst the proprietors.' 

First, If the whole or a portion of the lands of a zemindar, independent 
talookdar, or other actual proprietor of land, who may not have agreed to 
the payment of the assessment proposed to him or her, under the Regula¬ 
tions above-mentioned, and whose lands are or may be held lchas, or let in 
farm, shall be exposed to public sale in one, or in two or more lots, 
pursuant to the decree of a court of justice, such lands, if khas, shall be 
disposed of at whatever assessment the Governor General in Council may 
deem equitable, and the purchaser or purchasers of such lands, and his or 
her or their heirs and lawful successors, shall hold the lands at the assess¬ 
ment at which they may be purchased, for ever ; if the lands, at the time 
of their being exposed to sale, shall be held in farm, and shall be put up in 
one, or in two or more lots, they shall be disposed of under the following con¬ 
ditions : The purchaser or purchasers shall receive, during the unexpired part 
of the term of the lease of the farmer, whatever such proprietor shall have 
been entitled to receive, in virtue of hi or her proprietary rights, on account 
of the lands so purchased ; and such purchaser or purchasers shall engage to 
pay, at the expiration of the lease of the farmer, such assessment, on account oE 
the lands, as government may deem equitable. The sum to be received by the 
purchaser or purchasers, during the unexpired part of the term of the lease of 
the farmer, and the jumma to be paid by such purchaser or purchasers, after 
the expiration of the lease, shall be specified at the time of the sale, and such 
purchaser or purchasers, and his or her or their heirs and lawful successors, 
shall be allowed to hold the lands at the assessment at which they may be so 
purchased, for ever. 

Second, If a zemindar, independent talookdar, or oilier actual proprietor 
of land, whose lands are or may be held khas, or let in farm, shall transfer by 
private sale, gift, or otherwise, the whole or a portion of his or her lands, in 
one, 0/ in two or more lots, the person or persons to whom the lands may be 
so transferred, shall be entitled to receive from government (if the lands 
are held khas) or from the farmer (if the lands are let in farm) the 
malicanuah to which the former proprietor was entitled on account of the 
lands so transferred. Persons to whom such lands may be so transferred, 
will stand in the same predicament as the zemindars, independent talookdars, 
or other actual proprietors of lands mentioned in the fourth article, whose 
lands are held khas, or have been let in farm, in consequence of tlieir 
refusing to pay the assessment required of them under the before-mentioned 
Regulations for the decennial settlement, and the declarations contained in 
that article, are to be held applicable to them. 

Third, In the event of a division being made of lands that are or may 
become the joint property of two or more persons, and which are or may be 
held khas, or let in farm, the proprietors of the several shares, will stand in the 
same predicament, with regard to their respective shares, as the zemindars, 
independent talookdars, and other actual proprietors of land, specified in the 
fourth article, whose lands have been let in farm or are held khas, in conse¬ 
quence of their having refused to pay the assessment required of them under 
the before-mentioned Regulations for the decennial settlement; and the 
declarations contained in that article, are to be considered applicable to them. 

Approved; and ordered, that each collector be addressed accord¬ 
ingly. [ 742 ] 
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APPENDIX No. ig. 

LETTER from Lieut. Colonel Barry Close, to Captain 
Alexander Read, Superintendent of the Revenues in 
the Barahmahl Country, dated 31st March 1792. 


Sir, 

L ORD Cornwallis conceiving it doubtful whether it may be_ altogether con¬ 
venient for the Madras government to appoint collectors immediately, for 
the management of the ceded countries, has formed the 
letter from Lieut. Cot. intention of having them placed under your immediate 
8." Close, of 31 March charge, not only from the experience you have had in 
1792. that* branch of business, but from the convenience 

that attends the measure, on account of your being 
already desired to. march with the necessary force, and take possession of the 
poarts ceded in the Baramahl. 

In pursuance therefore of the intention above mentioned, his lordship 
hereby nominates you to be collector and manager, on the part of the Honour¬ 
able Company, of all the revenue concerns in the ceded districts, contained in the 
Baraluhahl and the Salem country, including the Narncul, front the 16th day of 
the present month, which is the data of the treaty of peace concluded with the 
nabob Tippoo Sultaun, until the end of the present year, when it is proposed 
that collectors shall be appointed by government for the said concerns, from 
the list of civil servants. 

When you proceed to the Barahmahl therefore, agreeably to former instruc¬ 
tions, his lordship wishes you to be prepared and provided to enter on the 
office in the best manner possible, prepared with such authentic information as 
can be gathered together, respecting the real annual produce of the districts 
that arc to come under your management:—a point that you must spare no 
pains to ascertain with precision, and without delay; and provided with such 
number of accountants and subordinate instruments from amongst _ the natives, 
on whose integrity you can place reliance, as the effectual execution of your 
arrangements may require. 

The officers attached to you at present as assistants, his lordship is in 
hopes will contribute largely to your aid. However, as you will have concerns 
of a wide extent to arrange and settle, his lordship proposes to send you from 
head quarters, to be--employed under your directions in the revenue branch, 
Lieutenant William.Macleod, whose merits are not unknown to you, and who, 
from having'long maintained a constant intercourse with the natives, in which 
he has become familiar with their languages, customs and manners, promises 
to afford you the fullest satisfaction. 

In nominating you to an office of such high trust and importance, and so 
difficult to execute with propriety and success, as that now conferred upon you, 
his lordship thinks it unnecessary to advert to the reliance he places in your 
zeal, integrity and abilities ; the ready selection he has made of you on the 
present occasion, being a sufficient proof of the opinion he entertains of you, 
in those respects. 

In entering upon your charge however, he desires you will hold it constantly 
in view, as a leading principle never to be departed from, that neither the 
Company nor Tippoo Sultaun has any claim on the ceded countries, for arrears 
of any denomination, connected with any period previous to the 16th of the 
present month, the date of the treaty of peace as afore-mentioned j and his 
lordship is the more particular in marking this circumstance to you, from thinking 
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it not improbable but since that date, persons subject to Tippoo’s government 
may have driven off, or shown themselves desirous of driving off, cattle or 
inhabitants, or removing the implements of husbandry from the ceded 
districts. 

Such a conduct on their parts, his lordship wishes me to intimate, it must 
be your particular, care to ascertain and resist; referring cases of doubt or 
difficulty to the head quarters or to government. 

Under the change of government that is occasioned by the cession, it is 
but natural that the inhabitants should be for a time, impressed with doubts and 
fears. 

On similar occasions amongst the native governments, the _ old master 
generally exacts what rapacity suggests, and the new one, seldom fails to insist, 
with a rigorous hand, on the discharge of long arrears. The villagers therefore, 
ignorant” of the just and moderate intentions of the English government 
towards them, may from apprehension, be disposed to abandon their habita¬ 
tions, and keep aloof amongst the hills, to the great detriment of the districts, 
till they can inspect the system of your management, and receive encourage¬ 
ment from it, to draw them from their retreats; while, on the other hand, 
some of the poorer class of inhabitants, may he willing to subject themselves 
to imposition, rather than fly their homes. 

On these accounts, his lordship enjoins you to use the earliest and most 
effectual mean's possible, to inspire the inhabitants at large, and particularly the 
villagers, with an adequate confidence in the English government, giving them 
such explanations yourself, or through your European assistants, as may tend to 
remove every ground of apprehension on the above points ; and taking every 
precaution that none of your native followers may avail themselves of the 
diffidence and timidity of the villager, to subject him to the payment of sinister 
demands [ 743 ] 

These matters of regulation, his lordship has little doubt, your own 
experience would have suggested to you. However, his solicitude for the 
welfare and improvement of our new acquisitions, in which the credit of 
government and the interest of the company are so materially concerned, would 
not permit him to refrain from having them detailed. 

Major Cuppage is directed to receive charge of the posts ceded in the 
Salem and Namcul districts; and you will be informed when he gets possession 
of them, that you may proceed to settle those districts accordingly. 

To the above, his lordship has at present, little to add. He has directed 
me to repeat his former instructions to you, to correspond with government 
and head quarters on every material circumstance that may occur connected 
with your employments; and to subjoin his hopes, that from your experience, 
and the success "that has attended your arrangements and exertions in the 
revenue branch : your knowledge of the languages ; and the qualifications of 
your European assistants, you will not only be able to regulate a just and 
effectual system of revenue management for the districts under your charge, 
but that principles of improvement may be derived from your regulations here¬ 
after, for the better management of other countries subject to the company's 
government. 


Head Quarters, 

Camp near Buckelly, 31st March 1792. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 

B, dose. 


Adjt, GenI. to the Army, 
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EXTRACT of Letter from Governor General to Court of Directors ; 

dated 2d May 1792. 

Important as our late acquisitions are, in every point of view, I am 
exceedingly anxious that no means should be omitted to introduce and establish 
a system for their management, which shall be calculated to promote the 
happiness of the people, and to secure to the company all the substantial 
advantages of their revenue and commerce. 

Being well acquainted with Sir Charles Oakeley’s public spirit and zeal for 
your service, I know that I can depend upon him for doing his utmost to fulfil 
my wishes and expectations ; but I cannot conceal from you, that from many 
circumstances which have come under my own observation, as well as from 
the present wretched state of the company’s Jagbire, and ol the Northern 
Gircars, that have been so long under the management of Lho government ot 
Fort St. Feorge, I am not without my apprehensions of his meeting with some 
difficulty in finding gentlemen amongst the company’s civil servants . at that 
presidency, possessed of all the qualifications that could be wished for 
discharging properly tlwf duties of collectors and managers of the newly acquired 
countries that will be annexed to their territorial possessions. I must however, 
in justice to the civil servants at Madras declare that those apprehensions are 
not founded upon my entertaining any doubts that a number of them, 
are men of great private honour and good talents. But unluckily, few 
of them are acquainted with the country languages, and are therefore 
obliged, both from habit and necessity, to allow the management of their official, 
as well as their own private business, to fall into the hands of dubashes, a 
description of people in the Carnatic, who, with very few exceptions, are 
calculated for being the most cruel instruments of rapine and extortion in the 
hands of unprincipled masters, and even of rendering (by the artifices and the 
ascendency that they acquire over men who are forced to depend implicitly upon 
them for transacting their business) the most upright and humane intentions on 
the part of masters of different characters, perfectly useless to the interests of 
the company, and to the unfortunate natives who happen to be within the 
reach of their power or influence. 

I am sorry to say, that as your Bombay servants have had no experience in 
the management of revenue, or in superintending the administration of justice 
amongst the natives in the country, my expectations are still less sanguine that 
gentlemen will be found at that presidency, properly qualified to manage to 
advantage our newly acquired possessions on the coast of Malabar. But I can 
rely upon General Abercromby fur selecting men, on _ whose honour and good 
intentions he can depend; and who at the same time, possess the greatest 
share of the other necessary qualifications. [ 744 ] 
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APPENDIX, No. 20 . 

REPORTS, AND EXTRACTS OF REPORTS, 
FROM COLLECTORS, 

On the mode of conducting a Ryotwar Settlement ; and 
explanatory of Surveys and Assessments. 


REPORTS, from 
Collectors, on a Ryotwar 
Settlement. 

Letters from the Priiv* 
ci pal Collector of the 
Ceded Districts, 

30 Nov. 1B06, 


Extract Proceedings of the BOARD of REVENUE, at Fort St. George, 

the 5th January 1807. 

To the President and Members of the Board of Revenue. 

Gentlemen, 

Par. r. I HAD, some time ago, .the honour to receive your letter of the 9th 
September last, with a copy of an extract from the honourable Court 
of Directors, dated the Gtb November 1805, and of the 
minutes of government thereon, dated thc“ist August 
1806 ; ancl 1 shall now, agreeably to the orders of 
the Board, give as circumstantial an explanation of 
the manner in which the kulwar, or individual settle¬ 
ment, is made, as the subject seems to require. 

, , R*nd of settlement, though it appears 

intricate ancl laborious, is so greatly facilitated by a 
variety of causes, as to render the execution of it easy, to any person of common 
attention. It is the ancient and universal practice under ail the native govern¬ 
ments ; and hence the collector has no trouble of introducing a new system 
but has only to follow that which lie finds already established. 

Districts are divided into villages under the management of potails, or 
head farmers, who are, from long habit, perfectly capable of making the 
settlement of their respective villages; and the ryots, from having been long 
accustomed to be guided by them, readily agree to what they fix or propose, 
as it \s usually what they tliem selves know to be the proper rent. 

In all villages, the ryots are in the habit of meeting and debating upon the 
subject of rent; but there are many villages in which they settle among 
themselves the exact proportion of the whole rent that each individual is 
to pay, these, are called, \ eesptiddi, or sixteen villages, from the land 
and rent being divided into sixteen shares ; and they compose a considerable 
part of the Cttddapah province, which is about one third of the Ceded 
Districts, besides being scattered, though more thinly, over other parts of the 
country. When the season of cultivation draws near, all the ryots of the 
veespuddi village assemble to regulate their several rents for the year. 
The pagoda is the place usually chosen for this purpose, from the idea that 
its sanctity will render their engagements with each other, the more binding. Tlrev 
ascertain the amount of the agricultural stock of each individual, and of the 
whole body, the quantity of land, to the culture of which it is adequate; and 
they divide it accordingly, giving to each man the portion which he has the 
means of cultivating, and fixing his share of the rent; and whether his share be 
one or two sixteenths, he pays this proportion, whether the whole rent of the 
village be higher or lower, than last year. 

Every village is, in fact, a small collectorate; and where the potail does 
his duty, the collector has only to confirm what he has already done From all 

^STSS “iSft T he , r ? th £hc aid " hkh » derived from the tehsildars 
and their cutchenes, the kulwar settlement, which on the first view, might 
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appear to be an endless task, is so much simplified, that it may be accom¬ 
plished by any person of ordinary talents and exertion. 

3. _ The chief obstacles in the way of it, arise from false accounts, from doubts 
concerning the rate of assessment, and from the difficulty of ascertaining the 
condition of the poorer ryots. There is perhaps no cumutn, who in any one 
year, ever gives a perfectly true statement of the cultivation of his village ; and 
it is only the fear of removal or suspension, that can make him give ' such 
accounts as are tolerably accurate. The proper rate of assessment is found, 
either by reference lo the accounts of former years, or by comparison with the 
rent oriands of the same quality which have long been nearly stationary ; and 
the condition of the poorer ryots is learned, from the concurring testimony of 
their neighbours, who at the same time, will not exaggerate their poverty, lest 
the reunions which may in consequence be granted, should fall upon them¬ 
selves. A short explanation of what takes place in the kulwar settlement of a 
single dis\ ict or tehsildarri, will equally apply to the whole number of districts 
forming a eollectorato. I shall here speak of a district, in its- ordinary state of 
prosperity, not of one that has been reduced below it, by war, or any other 
calamity. 

4. A district paying a revenue of fifty thousand pagodas, usually contains 
about a hundred villages, differing greatly in extent and produce ; some of them 
not paying more than a hundred pagodas, and others, as much as five thousand 
annual rent. Every village has within itself, a complete establishment of 
hereditary revenue servants; a potaii to direct the cultivation, realise the rent, 
and manage its affairs in general; a curnura to keep the accounts, and a [7451 
certain number of peons to act under the potaii, in collecting the kists from 
the ryots. When the ploughing; season begins the potaii ascertains what land 
each ryot can cultivate; he permits those who may have met with losses 
to relinquish a part of their land, which he distributes to others, who may be 
willing to take it; and to such as require none, he continues their former 
lands. He does not fix their rents, because this is done by the collector, when 
the season is so far advanced that a judgment can be formed of the crop • but 
the assures them, that tlmir respective rents will continue the same as last Year, 
only making allowance lor such alterations as may become unavoidable, from 
the total revenue of the village being somewhat raised or lowered by the 
collectorthey are satisfied with _ this promise, receive betel from him as a 
confirmation .of it, and yoke their ploughs. Specific written engagements 
cannot be made with them at this early period of the year, because, as in 
annual settlements, where the failure of the crop is great, remissions must be 
allowed; so w he re the produce is uncommonly abundant, increase must be 
taken to balance such failures, because the potaii having relations and friends in 
the village, to whom he would be partial, could not safely be entrusted with 
the power of fixing rents, and because the ryots themselves, will not in this year 
agree to pay the same rent in the ensuing one, lest they should meet with 
losses, which would be aggravated by a rent which they might then be unable 
tobear. The tehsildar goes round his district, in the early part of the season. 
His business is chiefly to regulate cultivation in those villages where it is 
mismanaged from the incapacity of the potaii, or impeded by disputes among 
the principal ryots, and to make advances to the poorer sort for the purchase 
of seed, ploughs, or cattle. He also ascertains what land each ryot Las already 
cultivated, or engaged to cultivate during the year, which he does by 
assembling the ryots in their respective villages, and examining them in the 
presence of the potails and cumums ; and accounts of the land occupied and 
unoccupied are taken by his cuteherry, which accompanies him. He goes 
round again when the crops are ripening, to see their condition, and to ascertain 
whether the quantity of land actually cultivated is more or less than that which 
the ryots had engaged to take. 
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5, The collector sets out on his circuit, in September or October, when 
the early crops begin to be reaped, and the late ones, to be down, O11 arriving 
in a districts he assembles all the ryots of the four or five nearest villages. The 
first business is, to learn how far the cultivation of the present year, is more or 
less than that of the last. This is soon done, by the help of the tehsildars and 
curnums accounts, compared with the reports of the potails and ryots. Where 
there is a decrease, it is commonly owing to deaths, emigrations, or loss of 
cattle. Where there is an increase, it is usually derived from new settlers, or 
additional lands being occupied, by the old ones. In the case or decrease, the 
rent of the lands thrown up, is deducted from the settlement of last year. In 
that of increase the rent of the land newly occupied is added ; and in both 
cases, the rent of the _ remaining lands remains the same as before. 'The rent of 
the land newly occupied is determined by the accounts of what it was in former 
times, or, if such accounts cannot be procured, by the opinions of tire most 
intelligent ryots; but the full rent of waste land is not exacted, until it has 
been in cultivation from two to seven years. The number of years, and the 
gradational rise in each year, depend upon the nature of the land, and the 
custom of the village. They are known to all parties; and all doubts are 
removed, by their being detailed in a proclamation or cowie namah, under the 
collector’s seal, circulated to every village. 

If the cultivation is the same as last year's, and no failures occur among 
the ryots; the rents remain unaltered. If the crops are bad, and it appears 
that some of the poor ryots must have a remission ; the loss, or a part of it, is 
assessed upon the lands of the rest, where it can be done, without causing any 
material inconvenience. This assessment never exceeds ten or twelve per cent; 
and is much oftener relinquished, than carried into effect. In cases where it 
can be easily burnt:, it is frequently agreed to without difficulty; and if 
opposition is made, it is generally soon got over, by the mediation of the ryots 
of the neighbouring villages present These, discuss the point in question 
with the ryots of the objecting village ; tell them that it is the custom of the 
country ; use such other arguments as may be applicable to the subject; and 
never fail in persuading them to accede to the demand, unless it is really too 
high, in which event it is lowered, Wherever individuals, or villages, object to 
their rent, it is always the most expeditious and satisfactory way of settling the 
dispute, to refer it to the ryots of other villages, who do more on such occasions, 
in half an hour, than a collector and his cutcherry, in a whole day. 

6. The great number of ryots assembled, and the publicity of every 
operation, are of great use in expediting the settlement. If failures of crops 
are to bfe remitted to needy ryots, those who claim indulgence on insufficient 
grounds, cannot succeed, because their neighbours, who are present, object to 
it; for they wilt not allow a remission to be given in which they do not 
themselves partake, unless it is absolutely necessary ; and in the same manner, 
if rent is any where raised too high, the parties on whom it falls, by appealing 
to the judgment of the ryots of other villages, get an abatement; so that, as 
much aid is derived from the ryots themselves, as from accounts, in making the 
settlement. 


7. When the land in cultivation and its rent, has been ascertained, the 
collector gives every ryot a puttah, with his signature, in which every field he 
holds, and its ieutfor the year, are inserted. In most villages, the greatest part 
of the ryots hold the same fields several years, so that among fifty 
individuals, there are not perhaps ten whose rights require alteration. 

When the collector has finished ;he first four or five villages, lie 

moves on a few miles, assembles the ryots of the adjacent villages, 
and having settled their rents, proceeds in the same manner, until he 

has finished the whole district, which usually requires a month or [ 746 ] 
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five weeks. The subcoliectors, who have only four or five districts each, make 
the whole kulwar settlement personally. My own division, is too extensive 
to be annually settled in detail by one person ; and I therefore leave what I 
cannot accomplish myself, to the district servants. I make the village settle¬ 
ments of every district, and also the kulwar settlement of one district, in some 
years, and of one village in each district, in others, and direct the rest to bo 
done, by the tehsildars, The tehsildar having one village as a model, is easily 
enabled to settle the rest, in the same way. The rent of each village having 
been settled by me, he can only add to it, by including lands which may have 
been suppressed by the curnums, and he can only lower it, where some of the 
ryots may have met with great losses. If he lowers it without cause, the ryots 
who do not share in the remission, object to it, and complain ; or if, without 
altering the rent of the village, he lowers that of one ryot and raises that of 
another unjustly, the ryot on whom the extra rent is thrown, complains. Even 
where the ryots neglect to bring the grievance forward immediately, they hardly 
ever omit to state it, when assembled for the settlement of the ensuing year; 
and the tebsildar, knowing that gross negligence or partiality will be attended 
with the loss of his place, seldom ventures to make an unfair settlement. There 
are, however, cases in which he does so, either fiom ignorance or corrupt 
motives; but where the collector is vigilant, they are not frequent. There is, 
indeed, no possibility of preventing them altogether; for the collector, when he 
makes the settlement in person, may be deceived occasionally by the servants 
of his own cutcherry, who may be dishonest as well as the tehsildar. The 
business of a. collector is not properly so much to labour through all the details 
of the settlement, as to make those do it, who can do it best. The potails, and 
curnums of villages, are the persons most capable of making the settlement 
correctly; but they cannot be trusted, because they are cultivators themselves, 
and have always friends and enemies among the ryots. It therefore becomes 
necessary to. employ a tehsildar, who, not being a native of the district, is not so 
liable to be influenced by partialities. As his attention too, is confined to a single 
district, he will consequently know the state if its cultivation, better than the 
collector or his cutcherry, and will be better qualified than them, to make the 
settlements properly; and hence l have found that the settlements of tehsildars, 
have usually been better adapted than my own, to the circumstances of the 
ryots. 

8. I have described the kulwar settlement, as it is made in a country 
in its ordinary state of cultivation ; but in one, which has suffered from invasion 
or internal disturbances, and in which a part of the land formerly cultivated is 
waste, and the remainder held at a rent considerably below the ancient standard, 
the process is more tedious and difficult, because it is requisite, not only to 
increase ot diminish the rents of such individuals as occupy or throw up land, 
but to raise the rent of every ryot, by raising the rent of all land, gradually to 
its former level, following cautiously the improving condition of the ryots. This 
was done throughout the* Ceded Districts for some years; but they have all 
now, with a very few exceptions, reached their standard assessment. The same 
mode is followed, in raising the general rent of whole villages and districts, as 
the particular rent of a few individuals. It is effected by the means of accounts; 
of the opinions of intelligent revenue servants; and more than all, by the 
assistance derived from the ryots of one village, in assessing those of another. 

9. When a district has been surveyed, and the rent of ever}' field permanently 
fixed, the kulwar settlement becomes extremely simple ; for all that is required, 
is to ascertain what fields are occupied by each ryot, and to enter them, with the 
fixed rents attached to them, in his puttah ; their aggregate, constitutes his rent 
for the year. He cannot be called upon for more; but he may obtain an abate¬ 
ment, in case of poverty or extraordinary lo.ises. He has the advantage of knowing 
in the beginning of the season, when he ploughs his land, the exact amount 
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of what he is to pay ; he knows the fixed rents of the different fields which he 
cultivates, and that the demand upon him, cannot exceed their total amount; 
he knows the utmost limit of his rent, not only for the present, but for every 
succeeding year; for it cannot be raised, unless he takes additional land, and 
lie is thereby, the better enabled to provide for the regular discharge of his 
lusts* and against the losses of bad, by the profits of good seasons. 

io. The kulwar settlement, though it may appear tedious^ when compared 
to the village one, is however not only better calculated to realize the revenue, 
but is on the whole, a saving of time, because when it is once made, there is no 
further trouble; but in the village settlement, there is so much room for malver¬ 
sation ; so many disputes between the potails, and ryots about extra collections, 
on the one hand, and the withholding of rents on the other, that more time is 
consumed in enquiring into those matters, than in the original settlement. 

tx. The honourable Court of Directors seem to be apprehensive that too 
much must be left in the kulwar settlement^ to the agency of native servants ; 
but it does not appear to me, that such agency can he dispensed with, or that, 
when properly controuled, any serious evil can result from its employment. With¬ 
out it, the Company’s servants could do little or nothing, The most ex¬ 
perienced collector, could hardly make the settlement of ten villages, in a whole 
year; and after all, it would most likely be done very indifferently. The native 
servants are restrained, as far as men with inadequate allowances can be res¬ 
trained, by the same considerations as the public servants in other countries; 
by the fear of detection, of losing their situations, and of punishment. In all 
provinces that have been permanently settled, their agency has been used, and it 
had then a much wider field for abuse than in the Kulwar settlements; 
because such provinces, having been previously settled for some years, by 
villages, talooks, or other large tracts without descending lower into detail, and 
being then disposed of fot ever, all enquiry was at an end ; so that, if the 
revenue of villages or talooks could be undervalued and concealed for a short 
period, till the permanent settlement took place, the danger of [ 747 ] 
discovery was over; whereas, under the Ryotwar system, the minute process 
that is gone through every year, renders the most trifling abuse, liable every 
moment to detection. When the rent of every field has been fixed by survey, 
there is little room for abuse; it cannot be against the ryot, but may be in his 
favour; because it can be effected only, by reporting cultivated land as waste, 
or by obtaining remission of false pretences of poverty ; but it has already been 
shown, that from the public manner in which the kulwar settlement is conducted 
and the contending interests of the ryots, either of those modes of injuring the 
revenue, can never reach to any extent, or be long concealed. There can be 
no doubt that the kulwar settlement is better calculated than any other, to bring 
to view the whole resources of the country; but whether it is equally well 
adapted to improve them, can, perhaps never be certainly known, but by a long 
trial of its effects, in an extensive district. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Kowelgoontab, \ Your most obedient and humble servant, 

jolh Nov. 1806./ (Signed) 'I 1 HO. MUNRO, 

PI. Collector. 
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Extract of Proceedings of the Board of Revenue at Fort St. George, the 19th 

May 1803. 

To the Collectors of the Ceded Districts. 


Gentlemen, 

Letter from the Prrn* 
eipal Collector of tho 
Ceded Districts to his 
Assistants, 25 Aug. 1802, 
on Remissions. 


Para. t.—WHEN remissions are required, it is 
generally owing to some one or more of the following 
causes:—1st. Peculation of the aumildar and other 
district servants;—ad. Peculation of the potails and 
curaums ;—3d. Improvidence of the ryots ;—4th. Bad 
crops and other accidents;—5th. Over-assessment. 


2. The aumildar’s peculations arise, cither from the public revenue, or 
from a private assessment. The aumildar usually wishes that rents should be 
low, because the lower they are, the higher he can make his private assessment, 
and the less probability there is, of its being soon discovered because the potail 
and ryots, partaking in the benefit, are averse to informing against him. While 
he confines himself to his private assessment, he may carry on the public 
collections, without leaving any balance outstanding; but, whenever he 
appropriates any part of them to his own use, he raises a proportionate balance 
against the district; and the cause of it, will very soon be discovered, unless 
the division servants are concerned with him, and the collector is himself very 
indolent. If he is pressed for payment, and attempts to raise the money by an 
extra assessment, the transaction will certainly be brought to light by some of 
the inhabitants, either by complaining, or by talking so much of it, that it 
becomes known every where, and is carried to the collector’s cutcberry by some 
person who wishes to recommend himself for employment. The aumildar, 
sensible of the danger of an extra assessment, seldom ventures upon it, but usually 
prefers the safer mode of fabricating stories of loss of crops and other accidents, 
and of the inability of the inhabitants to discharge the balances. When such 
excuses are received, it ought invariably to be concluded, unless the facts are very 
fully established, that there is something wrong in his conduct, and his removal 
from office, ought to follow without delay. His successor will find no difficulty 
in ascertaining the real state of the balances; for, on pressing the villages by 
which they are reported to be due, the inhabitants, if they have already paid 
them, will, in order to save themselves, inform against the late aumildar. 

3. The potails and curnums, when they know that the aumildar diverts a 
part of the public revenue to his own emolument, always follow his example, 
and thereby augment the outstanding balance. They frequently go further; 
and levy additional sums from the more substantial cultivators, because they 
are conscious that the aumildar, being himself guilty of malversation, will not 
dare to bring them to punishment. These last impositions, though they do 
not affect the balance of the current year, will most likely increase that of the 
next, or, what is the same thing, diminish the settlement. The potails and 
cumuras can hardly ever make away with any of the public money, without 
the knowledge of the aumildar. If, in any case, they do; it is a proof that he 
is either very careless or very ignorant, and that he is unfit for his situation 
Their influence, particularly when they have obtained by their exertions, a 
favourable assessment for their village, is usually sufficient to make the cultiva¬ 
tors conceal the demand for a small private assessment, which is always, on such 
occasions, made upon them, provided that, together with the public one, it does 
not exceed what their rent ought to have been ; but, when they attempt to make 
an extra assessment, to supply any deficiency of the public revenue which they 
may have embezzled, the cultivators never pay it, without opposition : and they 
will always complain of it to the aumildar, unless they suppose that he is a party 
himself, and will not hear them. 
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4. The mismanagement of the cultivators is not so frequent a cause of 
failure, as might at first sight be imagined. When they baye money sufficient 
to pay their rents, but do not apply it to that purpose, it is usually expended upon 
a marriage, or in discharging a debt: but as the ryots, when left to themselves, 
always pay their rent in preference to every other debt, it may generally 
be suspected, when they act otherwise, that the district or village servants 
are concerned in the transaction. Many potails and cum urns having, under 
the late government, embezzled a part of the revenues of their villages, 
and been forced to make it good, by borrowing money from soucars, 
upon bonds running in the names of themselves and their villages, they fre¬ 
quently employ the money collected as revenue in paying these bonds, on pre¬ 
sence that all the ryots were answerable, as well as themselves, for the debt. [ 748 ] 
They call upon them again for the rent, which they have already paid ; but, as 
some of them are unable to comply, an outstanding balance appeals against the 
village. Besides the general debts of the village, the ryots are often so much 
pressed for their own private debts, as to be rendered incapable of discharging 
their rents. These debts, are frequently nothing but the accumulation of 
exorbitant interest, which the ryots would never pay, if they were not afraid of 
being compelled. When private creditors are permitted to seize the property of 
the ryots before their rents are paid, it is always to be inferred that they have 
bribed the aumildar; and when the potails are allowed to assess them on account 
of general bonds, it may be concluded that the aumildar has been guilty of 
peculation, and that he cannot support the cultivators, lest the potail should 
inform against him. 

5. Bad crops are the chief cause of failures, and consequently of remis¬ 
sionsand they are also frequently brought forward as a plea for obtaining 
remissions, without any absolute necessity. All complaints regarding them, 
should therefore be received, with very great caution, Were an investigation 
to be ordered, whenever a cultivator thought proper to solicit an indulgence for 
his loss, claims would soon become so numerous, that all the revenue servants 
in the country, would not be able to examine one-half of them. The cultivators 
would likewise have no difficulty, even in a favourable year, of showing a real 
loss of 8 or io per cent, of the whole revenue ; because, in every village, in 
every season, there are a few fields whose produce is not equal to tiicir rent; 
and these fields only, would be mentioned as the cause of distress and failure ; 
while those, whose crops had been more abundant, having probably been 
already reaped, there would be no means of determining how far the deficiency 
of produce, in the one case, was counterbalanced by the excess, on the other. 
Were it even possible to estimate exactly the actual loss in every year, it woutd 
not foUow that it ought to be remitted; for the same cultivatdis who have 
lost this year, may have gained last, and, ns no extra assessment was then laid 
upon their profit, no remission can now fairly be claimed for their loss. What¬ 
ever may have been the crop, should it have been even less than the seed, 
they should always be made to pay the full rent, if they can ; because good and 
bad seasons being supposed to be equal in the long run, the loss is merely 
temporary, and the making of it good, is only applying to the deficiency of a 
year of scarcity, the funds which have arisen, from one of abundance. Though 
there is no rule by which a positive judgment can be formed whether or not a 
ryot who asks a remission, can pay his rents, it may, in most cases, be dis¬ 
covered, by ordering the amount of his failure to be assessed upon the village ; 
for, as the other inhabitants are usually well acquainted with his circumstances, 
if he has any means of answering the demand against him, they will point them 
out, in order to exempt themselves from being burthened with it. In the same 
manner, when a village tads, if the balance upon it, is assessed upon the 
neighbouring villages, the desire of saving themselves from additional 
taxation will induce the ryots of those village to find out and give 
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information, how far the failing village may be able to pay the whole 

or a part of its balance. When individual balances are to be 

levied upon the village by which they are due, great care should be 
taken,_ lest the rigorous exaction of them should so much distress the 
inhabitants, as to disable them from cultivating their usual quantity of land, the 
ensuing year. The amount of this second assessment, ought seldom or ever 
to exceed ten per cent, of the rent of the ryots of the muzera, or inferior village 
on which it is imposed. If a balance stilt remains, it should be assessed 
upon all the muzeras which constitute the mouza, but not in a greater proportion 
than 10 per cent, of the rent. Should a part of the balance yet remain 

unextinguished ; it ought to be remitted ; because the inhabitants are extremely 

averse to contributing to the losses of any village but their own, and because, 
if more than an additional to per cent, is raised upon the mouza in whose 
muzera the failure has arisen, there is great danger of its occasioning a 
considerable decrease of cultivation, the following season. When individuals 
are pressed for balances, the extent of the consequent loss, can never exceed 
the sum of their particular rents; but when a whole village is laid under a 
greater second assessment than it can bear, it may hereafter cause a very serious 
diminution of revenue. Whenever the failure of the crop gives reason to 
apprehend that there will be a balance against any village, the aumildar ought 
to repair to the spot without delay; ascertain, with the assistance of the 
inhabitants of it, and the neighbouring villages, what sum it will be necessaty 
to raise by a second assessment; and, after making known to every ryot, the 
additional amount he is to pay, take measures for its being collected with the 
last, or two last kists. When the loss, however, appears in a village whose 
inhabitants are able to make it good, the aumildar ought to take no notice of 
it, but proceed witii his collections in the same manner as if there had been a 
plentiful crop; for the necessity of making remissions is much lessened, by 
giving the ryots no encouragement to expect them. 

6. When over-assessment is the cause of an outstanding balance, it ought 
to be remitted; for it would be unjust to exact mote from the cultivators, than 
their lands can possibly yield. Cases of failure from over-assessment alone, 
are however, very rare; because the potails at the time of the settlement, 
always refuse to take their puttas if it is too high, and always obtain a reduction, 
when they show dearly that it is over-rated. Their own enmities, are the most 
common source of over, assessment; for one potail often exaggerates the 
produce of the village of another, or offers more for it, than it is really worth, 
with the intention of supplanting his rival, and making the ryots pay the loss. 
He ought _ to be obliged to pay it himself, as far as his means go ; and if they 
are not sufficient, the difference ought to be remitted. If, by any mistake or 
false information, one muzera in a mouza, is rated loo higb, and another too 
low, a second assessment ought to be laid upon the underrated muzera, and 
applied to the discharge of the balance. 

I am, Gentlemen, Your obedient servant, 
Cuddapah, (Signed) THO. MUNRO, 

*5tb August 1802. ) Principal Collector, [749j 



PPLNDIX TO FIFTH REPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE 
To the Collectors of the Ceded Districts. 

Gentlemen, 

Para. i. IN making the annual revenue settlements, there are three ways 
which are usually followed, and which have each, 
Letter from the Prin- according to particular circumstances, their claim to 
ctpal Collector of ^the preference. The first is, to make the mouzawar, or 

Coded Districts; 3p kep, village settlement of a whole district at once, and then 

conducting a "uyotwsr to proceed to the kulwar, or individual settlement, 
Settlement. ' with every inhabitant of each village. T he second is, 

to make the village settlement of one village, and then 
the individual settlement of it, before beginning with another; and the third is, 
to begin by settling with each individual of one village separately, and then, by 
adding their rents together, to make the village settlement. 

2 . The first mode, that of beginning with a general village settlement of a 
whole district, is that which I always observe myself, not only because it has in 
itself many advantages, but because no other would answer, in a division so 

extensive as mine. It is much more expeditious, and is also Irequently as 
correct, as the others. By assembling all the potails and curnums of a district 
in one place, there is a better chance of obtaining speedy and even accurate 
knowledge of its actual state of cultivation, than there is by meeting them in 
their respective villages; because, besides the usual information to be derived 
from the curnums accounts, there is always a great deal obtained from discharged 
curnums who wish to be restored, and from persons without employment 
residing in the different villages, who are desirous. of renting them. By drawing 
intelligence from so many different sources, it usually happens, that the 
produce of some villages is more fully brought forward, than that of others. 
But, as the potails and curnums or such villages, are averse to being higher 
assessed than their neighbours, they seldom fail to disclose whatever they 
know of their concealed resources; and, in this manner, the total actual produce 
of the district is soon known; and after the gross amount ot the assessment 
is once fixed, should it still fall too heavy on any particular villages, it is easily 
equalized by the potails themselves, with the assistance of the cutchbrry, 
When neither the accounts of the curnums, nor any other information, raise 
the revenue so high, as there is reason to think that it ought to be; and when 
it is, therefore, thought advisable to try the dangerous experiment of increasing 
the assessment, not horn the accounts of the current year, but from the presump¬ 
tion that the produce, being known from authentic documents to have been 
much greater some years ago, cannot possibly be now, so much diminished 
as it is represented to be, the additional rent which may be imposed upon 
the district on such an occasion, is in general, very readily partitioned by the 
potails and curnums among their respective villages. It. is, however, very 
hazardous to attempt to raise the revenue upon such uncertain foundations; for 
there is often more mischief done, by one year of over-assessment, than can be 
remedied, by seven of moderation. Revenue servants who have had much ex¬ 
perience,'can easily ascertain, from the manner in which the potails and curnums 
proceed in distributing the extra assessment, whether or not there be really a cor¬ 
responding extra produce. When they divide the extra assessment in a certain 
proportion among all the villages, it is usually a proof that the first assessment 
had been to the. produce, nearly in the same rates, in them all; but it is no 
proof that it is too low. When they divide the extra assessment unequally, it is a 
strong indication that at least those villages in which the greatest additional weight 
is thrown, had before been under-rated. The chief objections to making a settle¬ 
ment of all the villages of a district at once are, that it is sometimes detrimental 
to cultivation, by keeping the poiaiis and curnums away from their villages when 
their presence is wanted to promote it, and that by bringing the heads of villages 
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together, it enables them to form combinations to prevent the raising _ of the 
assessment, which they would not otherwise have thought of. 1 heir being 
assembled is, however, much more frequently attended, by a contrary effect ; 
for private quarrels, and their jealousy of any of their neighbours obtaining 
more favourable terms than themselves, most commonly urge them, rather to 
exaggerate the value of each others villages, than to form any > concert for their 
mutual benefit. In my division, the settlement of all the villages composing a. 
district is always made at once, and the kulwar or individual settlement, is 
afterwards made by the aumildar; but, as few aumildars, who have not before 
been in the Company’s service have ever seen a kulwar settlement, people are 
sent from the cutcherry to carry it into execution in aU those districts, where it 
is thought that it cannot be safely entrusted to the aumildar. 

3. r J'he second mode, that of making the settlement of each village sepa¬ 
rately, is a very common one. It is less liable to be either too high, or too low, 
than the district settlement; because the state ol a tank, or of the cultivadon 
of particular fields, about which there may be a dispute, can be readily 
ascertained, by sending some person to the spot; because those who are to 
make the settlements, have also an opportunity of observing the general state 
of agriculture SLonoug tbe lands of the village i because it can be e&sil) 
discovered, whether those ryots who are reported by the curnutns to have 
emigrated, are present or not; and because the amount of the rnobterfa, or 
taxes on trades, can be more accurately determined at the village itself, than 
any where else. When the village settlement is once fixed, that of the 
different cultivators is greatly facilitated; because the potail. and eurnum, 
knowing' that a certain sum must be levied, give evety assistance^ except 
perhaps in the case of a few of their own relations, to make a fair distri¬ 
bution of it;—and because the cultivators, for the same reason, agree 
without much difficulty to their several proportions; and as the discovery 
of every unauthorized enaum or cultivated MTcar field, not brought to account, 
lightens their particular assessment, a regard (or their own interest encourages 
them to give information of many frauds of this nature, which could not 
otherwise have been, so readily detected. 1 hough an aumildai may visit 
and settle every village separately, a collector, who lias the management of 
five or six districts, must settle two, three, or more villages, in one place ; for 
[ 750 ] were he not to do so, the season would be over, before he could^finish his 
settlement. He has in this way, more people to give him information of the state 
of these villages, than be could have had, by going to each of them separately. 

4. The third kind of settlement, the kul war or individual settlement; if the 
cum urns accounts could be depended upon, would naturally he the _ best, 
because the stock of cattle, and the quantity and quality of land belonging to 
each cultivator, being known, it would be easy to fix his rent; and that of all 
the cultivators added together, would form the land rent of the village. But, 
as the cumum’s accounts arc always false, to begin with fixing the rents of the 
cultivators, would not only be the most tedious, but the most unequal of all 
settlements. Every single cultivator objects to his own assessment. When 

* the cutcherry servants, by stating the quantity of his land, and the rent that 
had been drawn from it in preceding years, endeavour to convince him that 
the assessment is moderate, and that he ought to agree to It; he urges ail the 
excuses commonly brought forward by that class of men ; that grain is now, 
very cheap; that some of his cattle, are dead; that he.is poor, and cannot 

* cultivate his land, without an abatement of rent. He is privately encouraged 
by the potail and principal farmers, to give as much opposition as possible; 
because they all in their turns, intend to do the same, and the hope that, if he 
can obtain a reduction of his rent, they may also, under the same pretences, 
expect the same indulgence, Every ryot is usually sufficiently careful of his own 
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interest to dispute about his rent, whether it is high or low; but should there 
even be some among them who, being satisfied with it, have no thoughts of 
starting objections, the fear of the potails displeasure, and of the reproaches of 
the other ryots for deserting the common cause, induces, them to raise as many 
difficulties as any of the rest. Much time is consumed, in thus debating upon 
the rent of every individual; and if the revenue servants, either believing their 
representations of their distress, or wishing to expedite the settlement, allow some 
abatement of rent to those who are reckoned the poorest, they find that the 
aggregate of these remissions, not only causes a considerable loss of rent, but 
increases the difficulty of settling other villages, by encouraging the ryots to insist 
on a similar or perhaps a greater reduction. The ryots who dispute the most 
obstinately, even though their rents are already too low, are the most likely to 
get a further abatement; and those who are less noisy and litigious, _ are most 
liable to have their rents, perhaps already too high, raised still higher. It 
may be thought that the ryots being collected together in one place, no one 
would allow the laud of another to be more favourably rated than his own, 
without complaining. This usually takes place in villages where none of 
the ryots are very poor ; where there are few in number, and nearly on a footing 
with regard to property. In such cases, they generally insist upon a fair division 
of the assessment; but in most other villages, in which both the poorest and the 
most substantial ryots are found, the assessment is for the most part, unequal, 
and is always most favourable to the relations of the potail, and to such other 
ryots as hold out the most stubbornly. 

5 . When a country has been surveyed , the individual, supersedes both the 
village and district settlement, because it is then no longer necessary to waste 
time, in endeavouring to persuade the cultivators to accede to the assessment. 
The rent of every field being fixed, each cultivator takes, or rejects, what he 
pleases, and rents of all the fields occupied in the course of the year in any 
one village, form what is called the settlement of that village. Hut where no 
survey has been made, either the settlement with all the villages of a district 
at once, or that with three or four at a time in succession, must always he 
adopted. Besides the reasons already mentioned, the various accidents that 
affect the crop, render it convenient to make the village, precede the kulwar 
settlement, because, though the general state of cultivation in a village may be 
known early in the season, the particular lands on which the crop may thrive 
or fail, can never be ascertained, until it is pretty far advanced: and as the 
assessment of individuals must, in some manner, be regulated by the produce, 
the more advanced the harvest season is when their rents are fixed, the more 
likely are they to be proportioned to their means of discharging them. This 
system operates, no doubt, in many cases as a tax upon industry, and an en¬ 
couragement to idleness ; but as there is at present no other method of securing 
the realization of the public revenue, it must be continued until the country is 
surveyed, when every man will be made to pay, not according to the quantity 
of his crop, but of his land. 

6 . Though the crop should be considerably advanced before the indivi¬ 
dual settlement is begun, yet it ought not to be delayed beyond this period] 
and the sooner it is then finished, the better. If it were possible, it would be 
of great benefit to the inhabitants, that it could be effected by the time the 
first kist becomes due; because every cultivator, knowing the full amount of 
his rent, and having the whole of his crop on hand, would see at once how 
far it was likely to answer the demand upon him, and would thereby be the 
more enabled to turn it to the greatest advantage. If it was more than 
sufficient, he would lay up a part to sell late in the year, when the price had 
risen to its highest pitch. If it was inadequate, he would still endeavour, by 
selling it only by degrees in proportion, to his kists, and by curtailing his 
expenses, to pay his rent. But when his rent is not settled, till after most of 
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the kists have been collected ; it is sometimes higher than he expected. He 
has probably not been so careful or economical as lie would have been, had 
he known the amount of it earlier; and he is, therefore, unable to make it 
good. On the other hand, while he remains in this state of uncertainty, 
he sometimes suspects, without cause, that his rent will be raised higher 
than is actually intended. He perceives that his grain will not equal 
the demand against' him; and he sells it off in a hurry at a low 
price, and absconds with the produce. It is, therefore, of importance that 
the individual settlement should never be longer delayed than is absolutely 
[ 751 ] necessary ; for the same .bad consequences often ensue from uncertainty, 
as from a higher assessment. 

7. Whenever the individual settlement of a district is completed, pottahs 
for every ryot paying rent to government, should be made out by the curnums, 
according to the form prescribed in my letter of the 30th August, and 
transmitted to the cutcherry, to be signed by you, after having been compared. 
You should give them yourself, to the inhabitants of the villages, near the spot 
where you happen to be at the time ; in all other places they may be delivered 
by the aumildav. It h proper that every pot tali should have your signature, 
because the inhabitants have more confidence in it, than in that of the aumildar 
or potail. They know it is intended to guard them against extra demands; 
and they will be more likely to refuse compliance with them, when they have 
such a voucher in their possession. It likewise teaches them to look up to 
you, instead of the native servants j and, though they may not have courage to 
resist the demand in the village, to come forward afterwards with the complaint. 
They have always been so much accustomed to arbitrary exactions, that it is 
very difficult to prevail upon them, at least upon the poorer classes, to oppose 
them, But nothing tends sooner to convince them that there is a limit to 
assessment, and to encourage them to reject all extra impositions, than the 
general distribution of pottahs by the collector. 

I am, Gentlemen, Your obedient servant, 

Cbitweyl, \ (Signed) THOMAS MUNRO, 

30th September 1802. j Collector. 


Instructions of Collector of Southern Division of Arcot, to his Sub-Collectors, 
on the mode of conducting a Ryotwar Settlement; enclosed in his 
Report, dated 1st July, 1S06. 

Gentlemen, 

Para. 1. YOU were some time since furnished for your general guidance 
Instructions of Collector my instructions to Tehseldars, relative to repairs of 

of Southern Division of tanks, the distribution of tuccavy, and the jummah 

Arcot, to his Sub-Collcc- bundy of the current Fusly. On the two former 

tors, 0. the modes of subjects, I have already offered such remarks as appear 

Settlement 3 war to 010 most necessat 7 * My present, object is to furnish 

you with a few, on the latter, and some other points. 

z. From all I can learn, which is corroborated by all I have seen, no 
doubt remains in my mind but that the assessment in this soubah, is in most 
cases, far too high ; and that the revenue realized from the country since it 
was ceded to the honourable Company, has very materially injured its permanent 
resources, and reduced the lesser inhabitants to a state of poverty, very much to 
be deplored. 

3. The lamentable influence of the gramatans of villages over the lesser 
ryots, from whom they have always been in the habit of extorting considerable 
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sums above the circar demand, was a ruinous evil under the late government; 
and the continuance of it in this, has certainly contributed to reduce the ryots 
to their present state. 

4. The great difficulty of collection ; the desertion of villages in part, and 
wholly; the artifices practised by the inhabitants to avoid payment of their rents, 
and conceal the public revenue; live miserable appearance of most villages, a 
great portion of the inhabited houses of which are without roofs, and "of the 
inhabitants, a great number of whom are clothed in the garb of extreme misery, 
with many other marks which strike the eye of a traveller, and must touch the 
heart of one who has any spark of sensibility or feeling for his fellow creatures ; 
are sufficient proofs of the opinion before urged, on the state of the country, 

5. That many inhabitants, of comparatively affluent circumstances, have 
seceded, and others have joined in the frauds lately committed, merely with the 
view of profiting by the confusion created thereby, and avoiding the payment 
of their rents, I have no doubt; and where is the country in which there are 
not such people,, always ready to support a popular cause of complaint, in the 
hope of aggrandizing themselves ? The lesser inhabitants, as is always the case, 
have profited less than their leaders; but that they have profited is equally 
certain; and it is only thereby, that many of them have found means to pay the 
revenue that has been realized from them. 

6. Wherever a tax is such, that the thing or property it is levied on, will 
not yield a sufficiency, after paying the tax, to recompence the owner for alt 
expense incurred in taking care of it, and yield him a fair remuneration for his 
trouble; he must either give it up altogether, or supply the deficiency by fraud. 

7. The mode of making the settlement last year (and nearly the same 
has, I believe, been observed in all former ones) is not calculated in my opinion, 
to correct existing evils; to^ ascertain the actual resources of the country, the 
circumstances of the inhabitants; or to do justice to the lesser ryots, who are so 
much in need of it. 

8. In a new unsettled country, the assembling the curnums of four or five 
talooks at one place, for the purpose of drawing out the jummabundy accounts, 
even if they are superintended by the collector, cannot prevent the exercise of 
many abuses, which might otherwise be checked; but when the superintendence 
is left to a native, in whom little or no confidence can be placed, the plan will 
rather tend to perpetuate, than extirpate existing evils. The occurrences of last 
year, sufficiently prove the latter position. 

9. The corrupt and fraudulent conduct of the curnums is well known ; and 
yet it is on the word of these people only, that the settlements have hitherto 
been grounded. It is true, surveyors have been employed to check their 
accounts; but it is equally true, that where they have proved false, in the 
proportion of more than 150 per cent, the surveyors have not discovered, one 
per cent. [ 752 ] 

10. The plan is equally injurious to many of the ryots ; for as the curnums 
accounts of cultivation are too frequently written from memory, instead of on 
the spot, I have found in numerous instances, many more cawnies entered than 
were actually cultivated ; many as reaped, that never were; many as nunjee, 
that have turned out punjee, and many totacal, which have turned out nunjee; 

11. The tehsildars, with their cutcherries, instead of being a check on the 
curnums ; instead of being caused to make regular circuits of their villages to 
excite the ryots, to extend their cultivation, to ascertain their circumstances, to 
alleviate them, to learn the resources of their districts, and how they can best 
be improved ; instead of causing the curnums to accompany them on their 
village tour, and take the cultivation accounts on the spot, the correctness of 
which the tehsildars would then have the best opportunity of ascertaining by 
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inquiry among the ryots, or by ocular demonstration if necessary, have hitherto 
been confined to the mere business of collection. 

(*. Hence arises that want of energy, that deplorable negligence, shameful 
ignorance, and, in some cases, corruption, for which the generality of the 
tebsildars and other native servants are so remarkable in this so it ball. I have 
met with very few who know any other village than their cusbah, who know 
any thing of the resources of their districts, or can give a satisfactory ^answer 
to any question relative thereto. 

■ 3. Till the survey and valuation of all the lands in the country are 
finished, we must content ourselves with correcting the most prominent evils, 
by such means as are afforded its. 

i|. Thu instructions lately sent to the tebsildars have been framed, with 
tb's view. They arc thereby, you will perceive, strictly enjoined to do every 
thing I have remarked in the nth paragraph, that tliey have hitherto neglected 
to do. They ought now, therefore, to be on a circuit, distributing tuccavy 
According to the wants of the ryots, taking engagements from them to cultivate 
o the full extent of their means, ami performing such other duties as are 
enjoined them, before the-Huzzoor Cutcbcrry proceeds on circuit; they are 
directed to make a second circuit, in order to see how far the ryots have fufilled 
their engagements. 

15. When they have thus prepared their accounts, I propose (and wish 
you to do the same) to make a circuit of every talook under my immediate 
management, and conclude the settlement myself. I mean not to ground it on 
the village accounts only, however diligently they may have been superintended 
by ttlo tebsildars; but I mean to-Check them byjthe pFe.-’oacc of every cultivator 
in the talook, who will be examined as to the quantity of land he has agreed 
to take, and who will be told at the time what he is to pay ; therefore, if he 
has then any fair objections to make, they wilt be attended to, but not 
afterwards. 

16. _ Such is the present indolence, as well as ignorance of the generality 
of tebsildars, that I have little hope of their executing the orders sent them 
with any degree of vigour, unless they are stimulated thereto, by your presence 
iii the talooks. I wish you, therefore, with that view, to make a tour of your 
districts without loss of time; and when you have finished it, to report the 
progress the tchsildara are making, with any other remarks you may deem 
worthy of communicating. 

_ 17. The plan of making a district settlement with every individual 
cultivating land, appears, at first, a most arduous undertaking. It is so on 
its introduction; but the benefits arising from it arc so numerous, that in the 
end you will find it save much trouble. I speak of it from experience, having 
practised it for five years. 

18. It tends more than any tiling, to give the lesser ryots a confidence 
in those who govern them, and to render them independent of the curnums 
and heads of villages, at whoso mercy they have hitherto lived. It gives them 
an opportunity of stating any injustice which may have been practised towards 
them by those people, either in the classing or assessing their lands ; the truth 
or otherwise of which, can be ascertained immediately, by confronting the 
parties, and examining the accounts. It gives the fairest opportunity of proving 
the zeal and other merits of the tehsildars; and what is by no means the least 
material benefit, it gives us. as collectors, a greater insight into the actual state 
of the country and circumstances of the inhabitants, than can be obtained in 
any other way. 
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m The lesser rvot, by learning at the time what he is to pay to govern¬ 
ment will soon learn to resist any extra demand made on him ; and by knowing 
that a settlement will be made with him m the collator * presence, when ht 
will have an opportunity of stating any fair objections hitherto, will enter on 
labours of cultivation with a degree of cofidence and pleasure, be has 
yet experienced in this soubah. 

20. The frauds hitherto practised by the curnums, will be in a great degree 
prevented. They will in the first place, be checked by the tehsildar, who, n 
he does his duty (which it is our business, to cause him to do) will^bc abt 
detect most abuses on the spot; but such as escape him, will most \nabi y 
be discovered by the collector’s cutcherry, with the assistance of a few examiners, 
who should be sent to every suspected village. Persons discovered m conse¬ 
quence to have committed frauds, should meet with instantaneous punishment, 
which will tend more than any thing to prevent their repetition. 

2r. By the cowle namah circulated through the country, the toerwa on 
all cultivated land, at present so highly assessed, will be reduced. to a standard 
that will at least give the ryot a trifling interest in the cultivation of it, though 
not so great a one, as he ought to have. The terms, however, on which he 
will thereby be permitted to cultivate waste land, will render bis interest on the 
whole, better than it has ever yet been ; and will, 1 have. no doubt, tend to 
cause a very considerable increase of cultivation, in this at present dosei 
country. 

aa, Thp satisfaction this cowle appears already . to have afforded, 
satisfies me that the effects of it, will be extremely beneficial to government, as 
well as its subjects. The latter, seeing our attention to their circumstances,, and 
our wish to render th country prosperous, will have [ 755 ] reason to rejoice in 
the change of government, and finding they can exist without it, will cease m a 
great measure, from resorting to those artifices lately practised by them. 

23. The cowle namah is meant for your general, rather than your particular 
guidance; many instances will probably occur in which you may see reason to 
deviate from it. In any trifling case, I beg you will exercise your own discre¬ 
tion ; but I desire the general principles of it may not be materially altered, 
without a reference to me. 


24. I most particularly exhort you to let moderation be your guide, m 
the whole progress of your settlement. In a case of doubt, as to. what ought 
to be a ryot’s assessment, your decision should incline, if any thing, in his f, ; vour. 
The numerous arguments to be urged in favour or a moderate assessment are, 
to my judgment, incontrovertible. The flourishing state of those few’ districts 
that are blessed with one, sufficiently prove its benefits. 

25. The effects of our inclining to moderation, will be beneficial to the 
circumstances of the ryot; and which are better, he will increase his cultivation, 
and thence the revenue of government. There can never be any difficulty in 
drawing any exuberance of wealth from him, should he ever be so fortunate as to 
possess it; on the contrary, by being too hard on him, we may most materially 
injure the resources of the country : by over assessing him one year, wc may 
prevent his contributing to government, for many afterwards. How frequently 
this has been the case already in this soubah, you must well know. Increase 
of revenue, from increase of cultivation, not from an enhanced assessment, and 
increase of happiness and prosperity to the inhabitants and the country, should 
go hand in haud. If the former is obtained by a sacrifice of the latter, we 
defeat our aim, and prove ourselves most unworthy labourers, in the field we 
toil in. 


26. At the same time I wish you to incline to moderation, I cannot 
sufficiently warn you against the artifices practised to deceive us. I am satisfied 
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that frauds will decrease, as the circumstances of the people improve. But 
whatever they do happen, it will be our business to discover them ; and not to 
punish the whole, on account of the misconduct of a few. 

27. In concluding these remarks, I must remind you, that success depends 
more on our vigilant superin tendance, than any thing else. The most unexcep¬ 
tionable orders that can be framed will have little effect, without it. The native 
officers in this soubah in particular, either cannot or will not act under them, 
with any degree of activity, unless they know they are diligently watched, and 
that their continuing to hold their situation, depends on their success, and the 
consequent approbation of their superiors. Much is expected of us. The 
result of our exertions, will shew how far we are worthy of the trust reposed 
in us. The facility, or otherwise, with which we realize our jummabundy, and 
the improvement, or otherwise, which at the same time, takes place in the 
revenues of the country, and its general prosperity ; will prove with what degree 
of ability, we have made it, 

I am, &c. &c. 

(Signed) JOHN G. RAVENSHAW, 

Colls. 


Extract of the Proceedings of the BOARD of REVENUE, Tort St, George ; 

25th June 1804. 


Extract Mr. Hurdis’s Report relative to the permanent Settlement of the 
Dindigul Province dated 16th Feb. 1803. 

Para. 1. IN bringing before your board, the Schedules for the permanent 
system of revenue in the Dindigul province, I shall, 
Mr, Hard!a, on Pertna- with leave of your board, endeavour to show, with as 
nent Settlement of the much conciseness as possible, the mode the survey has 
Dindigul Ptovince, permitted me to form in settling the zemindarries, and 

the detail thence arising, from the lowest ryot, with the 
value of his farm, to the first zemindar, and the value of his zemindarry. 

2. This extent, I propose shewing in its full detail, as settled from the 
survey; and its jumma, as collected during the several Fusly years that have 
passed since its formation ; and that the land rent may be solely and wholly 
seen, I have exhibited that only, In the statement, totally subtracting ail enams, 
shotrium and devastanum lands, and all lands of sounardyein, each particular 
branch of which will be separately treated on, hereafter. 

3. This statement shews the Dindigul districts and the sequestered 
pollams, converted into forty zemindarries ; the number of villages composing 
each zemindarry ; the resources in water for the cultivation ; the census of the 
population ; the agricultural property of the ryots, and the immediate resources 
of the zemindarry, in Us number of looms, shops, and houses. 

4. It enumerates the grants from the Cirkars, distinguishing the number 
of those who inhabit one zemindarry or village, from those who inhabit the 
neighbouring zemindarry or villages; the numbers under the head Oolcoody, 
being the actual number of ryots, viz, 16,146, who chiefly possess the actual 
cultivating property mentioned in the preceding columns, whereas the number 
noted as pyacoodies, are of those same people, but possessing lands in 
zemindarries or villages, within the precincts of which, they do not reside. 

5. It shows also the numbers paying sounardyem to the Circar, which will 
in its own place be separately explained. 






i 
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6. The first part of the abstract that demands attention after the preceding 

columns, is the total tyaccut or land, with one exception only, exclusively the 
property of the Cirkar, which is distinguished by the survey, under its appropriate 
designation of poonje and nunje, giving in the forty zomindarries, goon tabs 
13,69^20. or cawnies of Madras measurement, 5,95,249. 5 [ 754 ] 

7. The land in dispute, forming the above-noted exception, will be an 
addition merely as land, to the zemindarry, or to the polygnr with whom the 
dispute is or may be settled. The detail as regarding what is not productive, is 
now wholly deducted from the Circar land, in order that the investigation may 
be made without difficulty. 

8. It however happens that in several of the lands under dispute, the 
sequestration of the poll atm renders the whole the Cirkar properly. What 
therefore was the contest with the polygars, is now simplified to the dispute 
between villages, and on the evidence given, there will be little cause for future 
dispute. 

9. I his deduction, thus made, leaves to the Cirkar, as its own exclusive 

right in poonjee and nunjee, 1357,203, or in Madras measurement, 

cawmes 5,89,766. 9. from which must bo deducted the land classed as 
porempoco, or what is wholly uncullivable; and this deduction made, the 

remainder or poonjee is 10,75,989. 3. or cawmes 4,67,566. ti. 22 ; and the 

, 10 

remainder of nunjee 54,326. 2}. is the land on which both the real and probable 
value of each and every zemindarry is either fixed at, or may be expected to be, 
as agriculture may extend itself. 

10. The valuation by survey of this tract of poonjee, viz. 10,75,989. appears 
on the average at^ 3. 4 yV P er goontah, per cawney 30, 4 and comprehends 
the rents of the cultivated poonjee lands of the districts ns it is, together with 
the probable profit of intelligent and diligent zemindanies. The valuation of 
the nunjee in like manner, is at 1. 4. rojif. per goontah, or per Madras cawney, 
3. 3. I 3 t V and includes, as in the poonjee, both actual rents and probable im¬ 
provement. 

ir. 1 he average value on the total lands, ponjee and nunjee, viz 

1 L3°i3*5- or cawneea, 4,91,171. is on the same mode of calculation, 3. 13X 

giving an apparent gross revenue of 4,31,264. 4. 12. on the Ain tyacut of the 
Pindigul province, 

is. But from this apparent revenue, the whole of the teifee, or waste 
cultivated lands on which a valuation has been placed, must be deducted • the 
respective zero Marries show the valuation of it on each, both on poonjee ’and 
nunjee and the total average per goontah appears on the aggregate of eoontahs 
7,30,380.7^. cawmes 3,17,to be 2. 15. per goontah, or per cawney 
6. ia T V making as a juftma 2,14,594. a i. which estimated value Of lands 
neglected, deducted from the gross jumrna of 4,31,364. 4. n, leaves, as the real 
land revenue of the district, 2,16,670. 2. 11, 


13. I have thus far trespassed on the indulgence of your board, presuming 

that any other detail of lands, which are at present unproductive, would at the 
present part o the report, be unnecessary. They will be noted on when the 
advantages which may arise to the zemindar from extended cultivation, are 
discussed, * 

14. The part of the statement now to be noticed, is that which begins to 
show the value nf the lands under cultivation ; and the first of those are such 
as come under the description of garden lands. (Bajybut) 
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15. The explanation of the particular rates of assessment on the aggregate, 
would give too large a detail ; I have therefore (and I trust your board may not 
disapprove) thought it best to exhibit the detail of the Toddycomboo zemindarry, 
the whole of which applies to the whole of the forty zemindarries. 

16. With this view, I beg leave to request the attention of your board to 
the mouzawar, or village statement of the zemindarries ; in which No. 2. will 
show the principal villages composing the zemindarry of Toddycomboo, the 
total lands and assessment on which are formed the line entered in the abstract 
statement of zemindarries, and show the total goontahs, 582. 5^. and cawnies, 
252, 8. under the head of garden lands (bajyhut) in the zemindarry, their 
average value per goontah, 2. 4. and per cawuey, 5, 6^. both villages, and 
their gross fixed value 1,414. i. 6 ^. which constitutes the present assessment 
on those lands. 

17. The statement, however, shows only the separate and collective value 
of each village, on the average of their respective and whole contents, under 
this express sort of cultivation. It therefore becomes necessary to show, from 
the statement of the hamlets depending on this zemindarry, the quantity and 
quality of the land giving the assessment, which shows the present average in 
each, and on both. 

j 8. Hence in the detail quantity of land rated to its quality and situation, 
and according to the opinion and agreement of all concerned, your board will 
please to perceive in the total for Toddycomboo village and its hamlets, the 
number of goontahs, 278. 9^. assessed at the gross sum of Cs 634, 7. 15^. as 
noted in the Mouzawar statement, and in the totals of the same statement for 
Chittenaigputty, previously noting the several rates of assessment, the number 
of goontahs, 303. 1 assessed at the gross sum of 779. 3. 7}£.; these parti¬ 
cular lands of these villages and hamlets, Separately and collectively, composing 
this branch of cultivation as before noted in their respective villages and 
zemindarries. 

19. In the formation of the statement of hamlets depending on this 
zemindarry, it was necessary, to the proper examination of the lands, to enter 
into the most minute possible detail of the farms composing the hamlets. The 
farms are mentioned rather than the t illages ; because the convenience of the 
inhabitants of the hamlets drew them for their cusba, that they might be nearer 
to the lands they cultivated, 

20. These are all lands belonging to the cusba, but although each hamlet 
has its name, it does not partake of the distinction of villages, as it has not the 

r fixed bounds in respect to other villages, that its cusbah possesses in respect to 
other cusbahs. 

91, Thus the statement of the ryots holding farms (the cut war statement) 
became necessary to show the detail on which the statement of the hamlets 
was founded, each individual [ 755 ] farmer being therein noted, with the quantity 
of the land he holds under grant from the collector, and to each quantity the 
specific assessment made by the survey, and agreed to by die ryot. 

22. In the detail of Caitawaputty in Toddycomboo cusbah, your board 
will please to see an abstract statement of each ryot's farm, and the rate of 
assessment on the lands each respectively holds, under the head garden land 
(bajybaut) and in the total of that head, will be seen the number of goontahs, 
15. 3. classed under that head of cutivation, and the assessment thereon) 
32. 9. 2, which quantity and assessment is carried into the statement of hamlets' 
and is one part of the general estimated average value of the garden lands 
(bajyhaut) of the village. 

23. The same statement, viz. the cool war statement of Chittenaigputty, 
applies in like manner to the statement of hamlets for the same village, as the 
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one before noted for Toddy com boo; the various rates of assessment for garden 
lands, giving on the various holders of the 129. 13. an assessment of 343. S. 13. 
which also is one part of the general average value, of the village, and which, 
with its own remaining hauilcts and Toddycomboo Proper, forms the average 
of assessment for this description of lands, in the zemindarry. 

24. But as this detail would be insufficient to bring before your board, the 
specific field on which the specific terwa is put, and which, through the claim 
I have before noted, gives the result already mentioned, I have added the field 
account, composing the respective farms of the different ryots. 

35. This detail shows the fields, by name each ryot possesses ; their mea¬ 
surement, and the rate of assessment on each field, and on each goontah. This 
rate of assessment is formed, as well from the judgment of the surveyors, as from 
the consent of the ryots of the village, who, with the proprietor of the land, were 
always present at every valuation, and fully canvassed every rate of terwa, ere the 
rate itself was made. 

36. From this detail the farm of Tilla, No. i, in the culwar statement, 
appears first in the village, and the garden land attached to bis farm, under the 
name of the peieamunaum (tamarind tree) garden, appears to be one field 
containing three goontahs, eleven and u half annas, rated and settled at thirty 
fanaros per goootah, giving as its total assessment, 11. 1.9. as already entered 
in the culwar statement. 

27. The remaining garden lands of this village, stand each as they were 
rated in the stutwa accounts, each garden bearing its own particular name, so 
given either from its situation, trees, or building on it, or remarkable rocks 
near it. 


a 3 . The stutwa account of Chittenuigputty cusba, shows the Nautameaur 
Nachyputla garden land (exhady and tholocum) its quantity, rate of terwa and 
fixed assessment, in like manner as for the same description of land in the 
cusba of Toddycomba. 


29. In requesting the attention of your board to these details, my 
especial object is to show, that the general rate of assessment is easy, and that 
if the particular rate of particular fields appear heavy in account, the locality in 
respect to consumption of produce, or the quality of the land, in respect to the 
quantity of the produce, is the general cause. On these subjects, I shall 
hereafter have the pleasure of remarking. At present, I wish to carry your 
board through this detail, that should any error have occurred, I may avail 
myself of the full assistance of your board, in rectifying it. 


30. The next division of resource in cultivation, is that which arises from 
the poonja, or dry land, the quantity of which, distinct from garden land, in 

P t 

fields and under cowle. is 33,75,841. 12#. averaging 3. 14.—^. per goontah, 

and making cawnies, 1,46,692. 2, averaging per cawney, Si5. —and yielding 
as its fixed assessment, 1,31,940 5^, ur str. pags. 79,963. 42. 46, 


31. I he detail ol this average, 1 beg to follow up in the same zemindarry, 
the same villages composing the zemindany, the same hamlets composing the 
villages, the same coolvvar statement for th^ hamlets, and the same stutwar 
statement for the cool war account, as noted on in respect to the garden lands. 

32. Hence the total and particulars of the poonjee in the culwar accounts 
of Toddycomboo, .will show the particular statement, and the total poonjee in 
the culwar statement, and the particulars and total of the culwar will show the 
separate and assessed rates of the hamlets, the particulars and general total of 
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which will show the total rate of assessment and fixed present value of the 
village {mouza}. 

33. The reference to the detail in Chittanaigputty, as in like manner the 
same mode of applying the field account (stutwar) upwards, to the culwar 
statement, that to the mouzara statement of hamlets, that to the mouzara 
statement of villages, and thence to the zemindarry, as appears in the 
statement. 

34. The two divisions of garden lands and fields of the poonjee, show the 
total dry grain land under cultivation, tube goontas, 3,51,879. 5#. giving an 

average of 4. 5-^-per goontah, or cawnies, 1,52,903. 5{ft averaging 9, 15^ 

or 27. 10. per cawney, as the fixed rent, of the forty zemindames. 

35. With permission of your hoard, I shall again recur to the Toddy¬ 
comboo zemindarry, to show as distinctly as possible, that the rent as fixed, is 
proper both on that zemindarry, and by the application of the same general 
reasoning, on the whole of forty zem in dames, 

36. It will doubtless occur to your hoard, that the average rate of rent per 
goontah for the garden lands in Toddy com boo and Chittanaigputty, compara¬ 
tively in the abstract statement, differ much; that the average rate on the 
poonjee rate (or fields of dry grain) in the two villages, differ more; that 
the comparative average of both descriptions of lands, are still [ 756 ] 
further in value each from the other, and that the average of both, partially 
constituting a zemindarry, exceeds the total average value of the forty 
zemindarries. 

37. And first, for the difference obtaining in the garden lands, those for 
Toddy com boo rating on the average 2. 2. 12%, arid those for Chittanaigputty, 
rating 2. 5. io|. giving in favour of the latter, an apparent increase in value 

1 T 

on the former, of 12 — T ■ 14 per cent. 

2/i6 16 

38. This difference arises, from the different rates of assessment in each 
village. Rates in Toddycomboo are from 35 fanams to four fanams per 
goontah, comprising with and within these extremes, fourteen different rates 
of assessment, which are specifically placed on the total garden lands, 278. 9^. 
according to its quality and situation, 

39. In Chittanaigputty, the rates vary from 35 fanams to 8 fanams per 
goontah, containing twenty-one different rates of assessment, which also are 
placed on the total garden land, 303. 1 r|-. according to its quality and situation ; 
the average of the higher rates of terwa in this village, on its own greater 
number of goon tabs of garden lands, gives an higher value than the lower rate 
of terwa, on the lesser of goontahs of this description, in Toddycomboo. 

40. In regard to the difference in the poonjee lands, on comparison it 
will appear, that the land of Chittanaigputty is better than the land of 
Toddycomboo. In these villages, the rate of assessment is made from 13 to 2 
fanams per goontah, containing ten different rates of assessment. 

4r. In Chittanaigputty, the rate of assessment is from 15 fanams to 2 
fanams, containing fourteen rates of assessment, according with the quality of 
the soil in this as well as in Toddycomboo. 

42, The general average value of the poonjee fields in Toddy com boo, is 
3. 7* goontahs; in Chittanaigputty, is 5. 7 r V per goontah yielding an increase 
of the latter on the former, of about 56;), per cent. 

43. That such difference should be, in villages joining each other, will at 
first view surprize ; but the conclusion must not be drawn from these columns, 




l 
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a reference being had 10 the details of the poonjee fields. It will appear, that 
the greater part of the land of Chittanaigputty bears an higher rate of assessment, 
than the land of Toddycomhoo. 

44. This rate of assessment in Chittanaigputty, when averaged on the 
total poonjee fields cultivated in its village, gives afar greater rate of average 
value, in comparison with Toddycomhoo, in consequence of its average heing 
taken on a much less number of goontahs, the total poonjah cultivated in 
Chittanaigputty, boirp 2,880. 7.; and in Toddycomhoo the greater number 
of 9,386. 

45- Of this land in Chittanaigputty, via. 2,880. 7. goontahs, 1,684. 10. 
arc assessed at from 13105 fanams per goon tali, and of the poonjee fields in 
Toddycomhoo, viz. 9,38,61,464. 2}. only arc assessed at these rates; the 
proportion this land of Chittanaigputty bears to its total, equals about 58 1 . 
percent, whereas tie land thus assessed in Toddycomhoo, viz., 1,464.2!! 
equals, on its total, about 159/4 per cent. only. 

46. The lands of inferior rates, from 4 fanams to 2 fanams per goontah, 
in Chittanaigputty, an 1,195 ! 3 - tc > .its total poonjee fields cultivated, 41' 
percent, and the lauds thus assessed in Toddycomhoo, are 7,922. 5 bearing 
on its total poonjee field cultivation, about 84. 64, per cent. 'Thus the 
difference appearing on the average of each village is easily explained, and 
perfectly corresponding with the reason already given. 

47. The average value of the garden lands and poonjee fields together, 
is according to the rates before noted, apparently 82, 10. per cent, more in 
Chittanaigputty than in Toddycomhoo; the details in the rates of assessment 
already remarked, bring it to this difference of rate of terwa, and the explanations, 
whilst showing how it happens, fully confirm its consistency with them. 

48. _ The proportion of each description of land in Toddycomhoo and 
Chittanaigputty, to he cultivated poonjee, is in each, as follows; the total of 
Toddycomhoo comprizing 9,665. 2. and the total of Chittanaigputty, 3,184. z>-, 
goontahs onlv, 


Toddy contboo 


Garden 

Field*s poonjee 


Garden 

Fields 


Goontahs. 
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9.386 
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49. Hence, in the great difference of 82. ro, per cent, noted in the 
distinct average terwa value of the tvvo villages will be seen, an additional reason 
for such average in the larger number of goontahs of garden lands, independent 
of higher rates being calculated [ 757 ] on the lesser number of goontahs of 
cultivated poonjee in Chittenaigputty, and the small number of goontahs of 
garden lands being taken on the much larger number of cultivated poonjee 
fields in Toddycomboo. 


50. I his mode of reasoning through the details applies generally, and in 
the particular manner of it, to the total average on the forty zemindames, and 
shows the reason of the average rate of teerwa of Toddycomboo being greater 
than the total average rate of assessment on the poonjee cultivated land of the 
forty zemindarries. 


. 5 1 * T h 1 * next head of resource in revenue is, that which is denominated 
Nunjee, or wet Lands. This head is divided into such lands as are made garden 
lands for betel, &c. named paunmala, and into daunmuddy, or paddy fields. 

5-- Oo the first division, viz. Paunmala, there is little to say, A reference 
to the village of Toddycomboo in the hamlets of No. 11. Bodipooram, and 
No. 24. Cotior, will show the quantity and value of this description of land. 
The culwar account of Bodipoor will show the farmer of the village holding 
it; and the stulwar account, under the same number, will show the situation 
and name j and the same reference to the culwar statement of Cotioor will 
show the same result in every respect. 


53. The average of teerwa on this description of land in the Toddycomboo 
aemindarry, ts less than the total average rate 15. n per cent,; and this 
difference is, on account of locality with respect to water; those gardens for 
which water is drawn from the wells ever being of less value, and costing more 
labour, than those watered from nullahs or rivers, and the produce less certain. 


54. It may be right to show, as briefly as may be consistent with 
perspicuity, this difference; and it may perhaps best be done by noting, that in 
Bodipooram the gardens are watered by a tank, giving water only, four months 
m the year, J> 


55. The produce of this garden per goontah is as follows 
From the betel vines ... ... _ 10 , 

... plantations ... ^ 

... agatty trees , 


* '4 


Deduct, Charges which relate solely to labour, and] 
of the vines, trees, and seeds ... y 54 4 


3 — 


Remainder 

From the remainder deduct the Ryot's share 
Remains as the circar share ... 


6o- 

45 - 


•** l 5 -; 

which, divided on the cowle of three years, usually given for these gardens elves 
the rent now settled, viz. C. 5. 6. hs. per annum per goontah to the Cirkar - 
and this rate of rent calculated on Verapilly’s garden of gives the total 
teerwa entered in the Schedule. 7t g m ° total 

,, tk s 6 A. , rt mi y be note ^ that the ryots share is too great, in proportion 
to the Cirkar; the reason which custom has advisedly oerha™ rf fJzS^A ?? 
that the expense of watering is included in the VS*. shaT^ -nH ,^ 
with every industry, a failure of the tank causes a partial failure oMlmcrop ^ 

vol. in.*—29 
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„ The zemindarry of Battalagoontcr exhiMts the rent of 8. 5. per 
Boontah, the highest rent of this description of land. This proceeds from the 
gardens being fully watered all the year by nullahs from the nveT; and the 
produce from which this high rent is derived, is as follows 

From the betel vines ... ••• 111 

... plaintaki trees and agatty trees 19_ 

13° 9 *5 

Deduct, Charges which relate solely to labour, and\ ^ 4 rs 
purchase of vines, trees, and feeds J 

765 — 

Deduct Ryot’s share |ds ... 5 r 

Remainder, as cirear's share 2 5 5 

which, divided on the time for which the cowles are given, yields 8. 5. per 

goontah per annum. . . , 

eg, In this zemindarry, from the favourable situation of the garden lands 
and consequently less probability of failure in the produce, the increase of the 
Cirkar share is made, 

59. Thu lowest rent foe this description of land is that paid for the gardens 
in Cullemunde zemindarry, amounting per goontah tc13 CC. which arises from 
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Remainder as drear's share 

'A a in the three vears cowle, gives the rent entered in the Schedule, and which. 
?s' V r«ed lower from the unfavourable situation (as above noted) of the gardens. 

, 1,1 Observing the average rates of rent on (daunmudyer) of the paddy 

k 4;fFnrpnce in many zemindarries will without explanation* be a 
fields, the great dlfferen . f ^ t0 t he distinct villages of Toddycomboo 

ssaass* gSKsrs 

KSl^iSr- iob»«hT d r q de J average is attended 
to, These seeming difficulties will'.be easily reconciled. 

.’ «>• Thu . s 111 T“alC’edTs re V°i$' ST™ oneeTwfcom: 

Ef=irsS 

prised under 38. 12 

62. Hence it is,'that the rates> the very few 
justly on these goontahs, appear, on the comparative average of g 1 
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greater than the rate in Toddycomboo ; but when the rate is added in average 
to that on Toddycomboo zemindarry total, the difference in the average, or 
between the 

former ... r 3 33^ 1 and 

the latter ... ... ... ... 2 1 15^3 


equalling ... ... ... ... 3 is —}£, or 

66. 6#. per cent, which appears, on this mode, in favour of Chittanaigputty, 
will increase the total average of the zemindarry 7 only, or about 3. 7 T * 3 . per 
cent, which also is the difference between these lands in Toddycomboo and the 
whole lands of the zemindarry. 

63. The number of goontahs, and their situation, are detailed in the state¬ 
ment of Hamlets ; but that your board may see the division of the highest rated 
lands among the ryots, I beg leave to refer you to the culwar statement, noted, 
and to the stulwar statement as noted on in reference to this paragraph. 

64. The highest rated land in appearance, is that of Maltnungalum zemin¬ 
darry ; and it requires explanation in abstract detail, as well to show the propriety 
of the assessment, as to prove it not comparatively higher rated than other 
nunjec lands. The AUenagrum zemindarry is the lowest rated ; and it is 'neces¬ 
sary to show, in the difference between each, that the lands have been properly 
valued, and justly assessed according to their quality. 

65. The nunjee in the Maltnungalum zemindarry is thus divided: 


Turmeric and sugar cane, and 
gardens not included, in 
Paunmala 

Paddy land yielding 2 crops 
... Do t corps 

only ... ... 

Nanjee taum poonjee 

Total average of zemindarry... 


Average rate. Goontahs. Total value. 

CCs. 


45 

4t$*» 93 

3^- ... 

417 

4 

ro| 

38 

13 ••• Sd* 

5i ••• 

2,182 

1 

3i 

20 

8H ••• H33* 

11 - 3 - ... 

*.73* 

5 

0 

I 2 

Q «t* I 

*3i - 

2 

1 

15 

26 

13J ... 1,988 

T 

5.334 

2 

*3 


66. From this it will be seen, that in the average, the rate of assessment bears 
from 45 fas. to 12 fas. per goontahs; but if the detail be further examined, the 
assessment will appear still higher. 

Thus on the turmeric and sugar-cane gardens, from 30. 10, to 55. on the 
quantity of land above noted, giving the average before-mentioned. 

67. It would seem that this rate is very high. The mode of settling it, 
is as follows ;—The produce is always certain, as the lands that have the best 
command of water are always appropriated to it. This produce on the first sort 
of lands, by a full investigation, is, of turmeric, 60 tolans the goontah, the price 
of which has never been known lower than three Tana ms the tolan, and it is 
seldom higher than five fanams per tolan ; the average then is rendered at four, 
which gives as follows :— 

The produce 60 tolams, at per tolan ... ... 24 o 0 

Charges, labour and seeds, &c. rated on the general 

customs of the villages ... ... ... 1300 


Remainder 


rr 00 


ut 


[ 759 ] 
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This remainder is divided with the sirkar, and that division fixed the rent 
of 5. 5, on the lands giving such produce. 

68. The same mode in settling is observed, on the lands less productive; 
the charges are the same, and I may say, from my own investigation of them, 
fair, triflingly favouring the ryot. The lesser quantity in produce arises from a 
decrease in weight, rather than apparent bulk, but the value by measure and 
weight is generally the same, and the division with the cirkar less in proportion 
to the weights; which division, at the former rate, fixes the value of the 
goontah. 

69. The rate of estimating the sugar-canic gardens is in this zemindarry as 
follows The produce of the canes equals per goontah, on the first sort of land, 
on full investigation, one hundred tolans of jaggery. 

This valued at fas. per tolan gives ... 35 0 0 

Charges on cultivation, &c, ... ... .,.*500 


Leaving'as remainder . 10 o 0 

which is divided between the ryots and the circar, as the rent, custom has ever 
authorized should he paid and received. 

70. In lands of inferior quality, or when the command of water is less, the 
size of the canes diminishes; and that diminution giving a less quantity, of 
jaggery, lessens also the circar share, and consequently the value of the land it is 
grown from. 

71, The plaintain gardens in this zemindarry, for this fruit alone, are the 

next head ; and are settled as followsOne goontah contains 500 trees; each 
tree yielding a produce of ^ of one cully fanam, or 68 Madras cash, gives for 
the whole, as the yearly produce, ... ... ... 15 6 4 

Charges thereon for plants and labour ... ... 864 


Leaving as remainder ... 7 o 0 

which, when divided with the ryots, gives the circar its fixed rent on the garden 
per goontah as noted; and this rate progressively, descends as the quality and 
situation of the land, in respect to water, appear to warrant. 

7 a. The rates for plantain gardens, so settled, are only equal to the 
average rent of the better sort of paddy land yielding two crops, and the better 
sort yielding one crop. They are, however, seldom made in places like this, for 
sale of the produce, so much as for household consumption ; and, generally 
speaking, if the lands laid in these gardens, were sown as paddy fields, the 
produce to the circar would probably be the same. The several rates of the 
lands which compose these gardens give the rate 45,-4^. on goontahs 9a. 3^. 
as before noted. 

73. The lands in paddy fields, yielding two crops, are ascertained to be 
563. $} 4 - goontahs ; and giving per goontah from 28 to 44 fas. as the circar rent, 
the highest ctf which is as follows: 


The first crop of the best of wet lands 
The 2d. crop from the same ground 


Sotundrum, &c. equal per cent. 


... 17 0 
... 8 6 


Total 

... 25 

6 

>»< 

3 

2% 


*4 

3 H 

i at 

... 1 r 



Ryot’s share 
Cirkar share 


■*1 


1 ■ * 


• 1 # 


l I 0 








the fractions being let go to the ryots, gives at the rate of 4 fanams per cnllum, 


44 fas. per goon tab. 

74. The lowest rate of the lands giving two crops, is thus settled 

1st. crop produces ... ... *** ... 10 6 

and. crop 5 4 


Total produce 

... 16 

0 

Sotundrum, &c, of 12# per cent. 

* m ■ 2 

0 

Remainder 

* t« i <4 

0 

Ryot's share 

... 7 

0 

Circar share 

7 

0 


which, at the same piece, gives the lowest rate noted 28 fas. 

75, The intermediate rates depend wholly on the quality of the lands, and 
their situation for water. The first sort of land, giving one crop only, approaches 
very near, in point of value the last sort of that which gives two j but its quality 
as land, is very superior, as the produce of the former arises almost wholly from 
the water, rather than the soil. 

76. The lands yielding one crop are rated from 26. 4. to 13. 15. : the 


whole produce of the first sort 

* »■ 

... 15 

0 

The sotundrum ... ... 

M* 

... 1 

10# 

Ryot’s share 

• • • 

*3 

... 6 

l K 

Circar share ... 

. ... 

t ** 6 

6# 

C. f. a. 

at 4 fanams per cullum 2. 6, 4. [ 760 ] 

The last sort gives, as its whole produce, per goon la h ... 

«* ■ 

C. M. 

n 11 tt 

Sotundrum ... 


• .* 

1144 

Ryot’s share 


Ml 

3 sH 

Cirear’s share ... ... ... 

... 

a •» 

3 sH. 

at four fanams per cullum, is 13. 15- as noted. 

In this, as 

in the land giving 


two crops, the intermediate rates depend on the quality of the lands, and their 
situation for water. The average value in both instances, if taken from the 
division of the value of the highest and lowest rated lands, is less than the 
average value noted ; and this arises from the various rates of assessment on 
the intermediate lands, being generally of the higher rate. 

77. The total average produce on the lands giving two crops, is as 
follows:— 


Whole average produce per goontah 

(»■ 2 3 

2 

Sotundrum, at 13# per cent. ... ... 

... 2 

9 i 


19 

4 $ 

Ryot's share ... ... 

... 9 

SiV 

Circar share at 4 fas per cullum, gives 38. 13. 

* a. CJ 

Mr 


78. The total average produce in the lands yielding one crop is as 
follows 
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Whole average produce ... ... ... u 9 

Sotundrum ... ... ... , ... 1 5$ 


ro 3$ 

Ryot’s share ... ... ... ... 5 


Circar share ... ... ... ... 5 

which, at 4 fanams the cullum, gives 20. 8' T V. as the average before noted. 

79. The last description of nunjee land in this zemindarry, is designated 
as nunjeetenum poonjee, to distinguish it as land that is uncertain of water, 
and thence the least valuable of the nunjee, as well as to show that the chance 
of a dry grain crop is preferred to be taken from it. A very small quantity of 
this land appears in this zemindarry, and is valued on its produce at xa fanams 
per goontah. 

80. Thus, in bringing before your board the variations in the nunjee 
land, and the proportionate assessment levied thereon in the Malvnungalum 
zemindarry, I trust I have shown these lands equal to the rent fixed on them. 
In showing that placed on the Allynagrutn zemindarry, 1 shall reduce the detail 
as much as may be consistent with the necessary explanation. 

81. It may perhaps be proper to give a short account of this zemindarry. 
The villages composing it are AUynagrum, Woonjamputty, and Coonoor. 
When I took charge of the Dindignt revenues in September 1796, these 
villages were nearly desolate, as well from the rapacity of former managers, as 
from the incursions of the Colleries. 


82. AUynagrum and Woonjamputty gave a small rent each, but the lands 
of Coonoor had not given any for many years ; and the site of the village could 
hardly be ascertained, from its being covered with jungle. I gradually induced 
the inhabitants to extend their cultivation, and partly rebuilt Coonoor, which, 
from being totally unproductive, gives a rent of 362 CC. per annum ; increased 
the cultivation and rents of AUynagrum 335 per cent; and of Woonjamputty 
385-rV P er cent ' above what they had been, since the Company’s government 
had obtained in the district. 

83. The industry of the few people in Coonoor (about ten houses) has 
however been ill repaid, as the lands are so very inferior in soil, and so very 
uncertain of water, that a half crop is never raised. Ryots have refused to 
settle there, and the lands which have been brought into cultivation have been 
those conveniently situated on the bounds of Allynagrani and Woonjamputty, 
and thence occupied by the inhabitants of those villages. 

84. Much as may be said on this subject, the chief reason of the low rate 
on the nunjee of this zemindarry, arises from the proportion of low-rated, and 
consequently bad lands, being much greater than that rated on the better sort 
of lands therein ; and the better sort of lands in it, collectively and generally, 
being less productive and valuable than any lands in Matmungalura. 

85. In AUynagrum the average of the paddy the lands, 245. 5^. goontahs, 
is 13 . isiy > but to this must be added nunjee tenum poonjee 6 goontahs, at 5 
fanams, which increases the quantity of goontahs to 251. and lessens the average 
value to 1 2. X2^. and this average arises from rates at 26^ to 5 fans per gontah, 


86. In Coonoor, the nunjee lands are 653. 24^. of which 23G. if. only 
can be said to be properly paddy lands t these, average 6. 9^, which arises 
from rates of 7)^ to 5 fanams per goontah; adding to the general average the 
nunjeetenum poonjee goontah to 416, 7-J-. at 4. making the number 

653- *x- h gives, as the general average of Coonoor, 4, 15as entered in the 
deshwar statement. 
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87. Hence it appears that th e nunjee lands in the zemindar ry are 483. $ 

which average 9. 13. —. per goontah, and that the nunjeteuum poonjee are 

f 0 

422. 7^. at 4. i.ii. per goontah, added to the nunjee before noted, give the 

ID 

decreased avarnge entered in deshwar statement of 7. 2^ per goontah. 

88. This abstract of Allynagrum, in comparison with Muhnungalum, 
will, I trust, show your board that the difference arises from the difference 
of land j the total average in Malmungalum, [ 761 ] is 2. 6 . 13- 

per goontah, in which average there is not one goontah below the rate of 
12. fas. in 1,988. goontahs. The total average in Allyimgrum is 7. tf per 
goontah, or 904. 8# less than half the quantity in Malmungalum, and of that 
quantity 131. 15J goontahs only being from 26. 4, to iz. fanams per goontah ; 
and the remainder 772. 8f, being at rates inferior in many respects to those 
on well cultivated poonjee lands. 

89. Having thus substantiated that the value > of the land has been 
properly placed in respect to its quality and situation, and according to the 
specific agreements of the individuals concerned, I beg leave to call the atten¬ 
tion of your board ‘to the total cultivation, and to the general modes used in 
assessing its value. 


90. The total sagnally or cultivated land, amounts to 387. 948. 5^, 
making 16,854.—-^- cawnies, calculating the goontah at square feet 

and at a. 4. as equal to one cawney ; this land gives the rent assessed 


as 216. 070. 9. 10. averaging on the goontah 15. 15. per goontah, or 34. 75. 
per cawney. 


91. That the general mode of fixing the assessment may clearly be shown, 
it is necessary to note the rates in the first instances, levied on the poonjee 
gardens (or baujhut); this part gives in the general cultivation 14,294. 9^, 

averaging 1, 4. and yields a revenue of 20, 144. 9^. or, Str. pagodas 

12,208, 23. 


92. In rating the land giving this income, the assessment is at $ds to the 
ryots, after deducting the generally estimated charges of 3 f. colly per goontah, 
the prescriptive allowance for manure ; hence 66$. per cent, are for the ryots, 
or i$d or 33jd per cent, only to the circar. This rate is the same on all lands 
of this description, and in whatever situation they may be placed. 

93. The poonjee fields, or kate, gives on the general assessment of the 
quantity of the land noted un^er this head viz. goontah 337,584. total of 

131,940. 5$. of Str. pags, 79,639. 42, 46, averaging at 3. 14. per goontah, 

I6, 

or 24. 4#, per cawney. 

94. This average equally arises from the assessment being made at |ths, 
or 60 per cent, to the ryots, and $ths, or 40. per cent, to the circar from tbo 
average total produce. These two descriptions of land give the total poonjee, 
viz. 3/51,879. 5$. 

95. The nunjee paunmalee goontahs 254. 8f are but'a small part of the 
revenue; the average is 5. 7. 13. iii- giving a total 14$ 9, 15^.; this average 

and total is produced from the various assessments on these gardens according 
to their situation. 




* 

£ 
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96. The best situated give, after deduction of all charges cultivation, |d 
to the ryot, or 66 Jd per cent, and ^d or 33^d, to the circar, and are watered in 
constancy from rivers, or nullahs. 


97. The second sort give if, or 75 per cent, to the ryot, after deducting 
all charges of cultivation, and or 25 per cent, to the circar; these lands are 
watered from tanks by nullahs, and partly from wells, whence the uncertainty 
of the crop and increased labour causes the deduction. 

98. The third and last description of these lands gives or 80 per 

cent, to the ryots, after deducting the proper charges of cultivation. These 
lands are always watered from wells alone, and thence the crop generally less 
certain, and the labour always greater, 

99. The general assessment on the nunjee paddy lands is made on the 
customary divison of the crop after deducting the sotundrum, which cover alt 
the proper expenses that the circar should attend to, and which amount to is}£ 
per cent,; hence, including the sotundrum, the ryot’s share is ^ or 56-t. per 
cent, and the circar share T T T or 43^. per cent. The garden produce of 
turmeric, sugar cane, &c. are, after deducting charges, shared in equality with 
the circar, and the nunjee tenum poonjee, is on the whole produce 60 per cent, 
to the ryot, and 40 to the circar. 

100. The general rates applied to the total goon tabs 35,814. 7^. or 

eftwnies 15,560. s£. gives the sum of C C. 62.513. 4. on the former 

averaging per goontah r. 7. 7*|. and on the latter S.P. 37,886. 40. 75., 

averaging 2. 19, 45. per cawney. 

101. The remaining land in the abstract is entered under the head 

Pill wan y, and is let for the grass to the proprietors for their cattle. This land 
bearing a real value, was not included in the fuslee ; neither is it entered in the 
average value of land, as the entry would fallaciously reduce the average value 
of the land under cultivation. 

i03. It did not appear right to me to give it to the ryots, at their 
discretion; the cowle is for it, as grass land, but if cultivated, it will give the 
rent the survey has fixed on it. This land has been made a specific head in the 
statement, both on account of the distinction with the ryots, and because, in 
the conquered countries south of the Noyel, a very considerable rent is derived 
from lands, which custom has given long since, on such cowles. 

103. Your board will please to observe, that this custom obtains in the 
sequestered pollams of Pylney and Vcrapatchee only. The origin of the tax is 
the arbitrary imposition of the poligars on their ryots, and the assumption of 
power to themselves in their own pollams, similar to that of the cirkar on its 
own provinces. 

104. This custom, if properly defined, as at rent for right of commons e 
might perhaps be productive of general utility; but great abuse proceeded 
from it in the Sultaun’s country, during his government, which has partially 
only been corrected by the specific entry of the land so used, in the particular 
cowles to the inferior ryots. 

105. The rent for the quantity herein noted, is trifling; but the conse¬ 
quences of the sacrifices of this ” 1 'y have taught the ryots in 



the Sultaun’s country bordering 


pollams, to expect the same 


favourable exemptions; and those would have been a sacrifice too important of 
the revenue of the country, to have been made with propriety. 

106. Hence it remains for the determination of your Board. If added to 
the Teersey land, it will increase the valuation placed thereon; but if remaining 
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to the ryots for the year, according to their cowles, there is the probable 
advantage of an extended cultivation on this land, in the ensuing year, to the 
zemindar, at the rate of its worth according to the survey. 


107. Thus the whole assessment on the lands under cultivation of the 
forty zemindarries amount to 216,670. 2. 11. or st. pags. r> 3 1 ? 3 ^ 5 - * 4 - ! ** 
which is settled on a progressive increasing cowle for three years, as hereafter 
mentioned. 

108. The zemindars, from No. 1. to No. 13. exclusive, were settled 
previously to, in, and from, Fusly 1210; the fixed bam of these zemindarries, 
and fur permanency, is that in Fusly 1212, and amounts to 71. 233, 9. 3 #- 
This amount, is an increase on the settlement of these zeraindarnes previously 
to survey, which was 49,090. 3. 9. equaliing 45. per cent. 

109. The progressive settlement of these zemindarries, to completion of 
the fixed bam, is as follows: 





L 


Progressive 

fixed Bariz. 

Soubah Barlx 
on which 
the fixed Bariz 
is calculated. 

Decrease- 

increase. 

iaio ... 54,209 1 10 



p- 

... 

3,11,881 10 6$. 

1211 ... 62,827 4 ne 

► 

491O90 3 9 < 



13 737 I 27 15J. 

1212 ... 71,233 9 3i . 


ft. 


•M 

2,21,435 *0i 45>t- 


1 ro. This increase thus laid, was cheerfully agreed to by the ryots. The 
assessment had full respect to the preceding seasons, as well as to the individual 
circumstances, and ns made, has hitherto been fully and regularly collected. 


ix x. The zemindariies, from No 14, to 36. inclusive, were settled from 
is 11 to 1213 ; the fixed bam for these zemindarries for permanency is that of 
1213, and amounts to 1,23,411. 9. 9. This amount is an increase on the settle¬ 
ment of these zemindarries previously to survey which was 1,03,364. 3. 7% 
equalling 19. 6 T V ; the progress from Fusly i2i 1, to the completion in 1213, 
is as follows ; 


6 j 

z g* 

6 “ 

.82$ 


r 

Progressive 

fixed Bariz, 

Soubah Bariz. 

i 

Decrease. 

Increase. 

■ 

I2H ... 1,00, 812 t 3j ' 

1213 ... 1,13,431 7 I 

1313 ... 1,23,41! 9 9 . 

r 

Tit 

1,03.364 3 7l< 

2,55a a 7J 

iff 

in 

9.06,739* 8 135^ 
2,0,047 6 i| 19 


rr2. It may appear strange that a decrease on the previous bariz should 
be made in the first year of a progressive increasing settlement; but the reason 
was, that the seasons of 1209-12x0, were very unfavourable in the zemindarries 
that were lowered, and that many ryots gave up partially their lands, which, 
previously to the survey, were too highly assessed, and which, on being equalized 
by the survey, caused the decrease on the previous settlement, the deduction of 
which I judged were more salutary to the ryots to be made on the first year of 
the settlement, than in division on the 3 years, 
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113. Added to this, the rents before the settlement on survey, were 
gradually increasing on the lands, from the time I took charge of the district to 
the time of settlement in Fusly 1 s x i. Hence the ultimate increase of 19. 
per cent, by the survey, was less than on those lands settled one or two seasons 
before, and which on that account, did not show the increase on them, viz. from 
No. 1 to 13. as the delay in settlement has made it appear in these. 

H4. The zemindarries, from No. 37. to 50. inclusive, were settled iti 
permanency in and from Fusly 1212, and are progressive until 12(4 Fusly, the 
amount of which in the permanent bariz, or 22,024. 3- wH' Th ' s arn <>unt is an 
increase on the settlement of these zemindarries from 1211 Fusly, which was 

gl 

18,149, 9- tl H- equalling ultimately 21. 3- r# per cent. 

115. The progressive settlement of the zemindarries to the completion of 
the fixed bariz is as follows : 


3 - ■ 

'« s 

Fixed Bariz. 

s 


-3 “ 

1212 ... 17,814 7 11} 

e —• 

i <3 

1213 19,921 9 7 

N 

1214 .. 22,034 3 14} 

116, The decrease in 

causes 

before noted on, : 


Soubah Bariz. 


18,149 9 


Decrease. 


3>35 2 ° 3rt 


I ncrease- 


l»77' 9* 1 * 

3,874. 4' 3. 


- 8 } 


5tt „ 

£7*33 


relate wholly to what formerly composed the Verapatchee pollam, the assumption 
of which took place in Fusly 1210, and when the cultivation for that year was 
made and ascertained. 

1 i7. The peons of the polygar, who held lands, and whose cultivation in 
that season, 1210, enabled the nau turn cars to pay the partial settlement, lest 
partly those lands in 12 ti, and several of them wholly, in 1212, following their 
inclination generally as to their place of residence ; this deficit thence partially 
arising in Varapatchee pollam is compensated ultimately in other places wherein 

those people have settled; and the increase of at. 5^ 5 P er cent, on the full 

16 

settlement, shows that their emigration was very trifling in its effect, on the 
revenue of these zemindanies. 


118. The total of this settlement, for permanency on the lands absolutely 
the property of the circar, is COh. 2,16,670. 2, to. or st. pag, 1,31,315, 14. 12. 
being an increase of the average value of the six first years of this district, from 
1200 to 1205 inclusive, or 59,180. 14. 48. equal to 121. 14. ^ per cent.: and 
if calculated on the average of ihe cirkar collections, or what from the existing 
accounts was brought to the cirkar account, viz, 43,543. 39. 24, equals 201. 
9. per cent 


119. Having shown the value and settlement of the cirkar lands under 
cultivation, the next addition to the jumma will arise from the assumption of 
such cnaums as are directed by orders to be annexed to the cirkar lands, and 
declared responsible for the public revenue assessed on the zemindarry. 

120. ^1 he total lands that were in enaums in the forty zemindarries equal 
68,254. 5 y* being 6^ per cent, on the total cirkar cultivation lands the value of 
which, amounts to CC 35>788. 3* to. equalling 8. 4^ percent or* the gross 
value of the total cirkar cultivable land. 












****** 
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121. The deductions in waste cultivable land of 23,020. 5, valued at 

18,975 leaves as the enaum cultivable lands 45,234. y£, valued at 

26,813. 2 ‘ 10 %. which number of goontahs and valuation, as well totally as 
partially, are shown in two separate statements, as they belong to their particular 
zemindar ries. 

122. The enaum list shows the tolal extent, and explains the cause of the 
enaum. I have not found sunnuds for any. All, with some exceptions which 
I shall point out, have been retained by the incumbents, under the prescriptive 
right of long possession. 

123. The statement of the enaums which should remain their possession, 
comprehend those solely of a religious nature and some few of such as the 
prejudices and superstition of the natives require, should be given up to them ; 
these are found as Davadyen Bumadya, and some fees of the Chitta (or sundry 
enaums) the explanation of which in the general, list, shows their use, and which 
explanation will, with the leave of your board, be the cause of their confirmation. 

124. This confirmation, if given, will extend to cultivable land for the 
cnaumdars, equal to 35,173. 4. valued at 16,484, 59^.; giving on the gross 
cirkar cultivable land, 31 per cent, and the value of the cirkar cultivable, 
3- * 3 iV P er cent. 

125. Of this land thus valued, the quantity of 17,215. u^. only are 
cultivated, giving 10,160. 2. being on the gross quantity of the cirkar culti¬ 
vated land, 4. 7. per cent, and on the rent of the cirkar cultivated land, 4. u.V 
percent, 

126. The enaums thus uoted on, are, exclusive of the villages in enaum to 
the pagodas, which will be noted hereafter; and whether taken in their most 
extended or most confined view on their accounts, are submitted to your board, 
as most moderate. 

127. These explanations, may perhaps not be thought to have heen 
necessary in this place ; but as the display of all the resources of revenue here, 
may make your board more decisive on what is ultimately to be fixed, I thought 
it necessary to show all, notwithstanding I have not added these items to the 
fixed barizes. Part of the assumed enaums, and those added into the junnna, 
are the Woolija enaums ; these, comprehending the sibbendy, public and private, 
of the village, are under the directions of the board of revenue, solely responsible 
for the assessment of the zemindarry. 

^ r2$. The remainder of the assumed enaums, are those given by the heads 

of villages, or by atimiidars and renters to dancing girls, poets, musicians, heroes 
and others, contributing to the pleasure of their immediate employers, and which 
never having had positive claims on the cirkar, have generally been assumed and 
formed part of the extra revenue account, although they have been distinguished 
separately in account, that, under reference to the board, an ultimate decision 
might be obtained on them. 

129. To these enaums clandestinely bestowed, are to he added usurpations 
and alienations of the poligars for the cawel; those as heretofore obtaining, are 
under the orders of the board of revenue, added to the zemindarry estates ; and 
though the increase is small, to each respectively, the measure has certainly 
given the final blow to poligar authority, and promises, under the future police, 
safety to the ryot, and the traveller. 

130. The cawel lies of Gollupanaig, Gopianaig, and Poojamynaig, were 
assumed with their pollams; but have always been kept distinct in account. 
The proceeds from them, have hitherto always been entered in tbe extra revenue 
account. Those lands entered under the name of Amanaigur, are recovered 
usurpations of that poligar, from an original alienation of Connivandy from the 
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lands of Autoor ; the income of this also lias heretofore, since recovery, been 
carried to the extra revenue account. 

131. These description of enaums assumed, viz. the Wooliga enaum, the 

sundry (chiller) enaums and cawelly, amount wholly to 33,081. giving the 
estimated value of 19,303. [ 764 ] being .on the gross number of sirkar 

goontahs, a, i4j$. P er cent - value being 4. 7}$ per cent, on the gross 

estimated value of the sirkar cultivable land. 

132. The reference to the cultivation is far greater in its rating, than 
in the enaums proposed to be let go, the cultivated of the whole being 28,018. 
5 giving on the cirkar cultivated land, a quantity equal to 7. 3^. per cent, 
and in real value, 16,633. 4. being on the cirkar rents, for its cultivated lands, 

7. iijV. per cent. 

133. Of the amount quantity of total enaum lands, viz. 68,254. 5-J. it 
appears that the land proposed to be permitted to remain with the present 
incumbents, viz. 35,173, 4 equals 51. 8 r y per cent, of the total, and the 
amount proposed to be assumed and added to the estate, viz. 53,081. i£. equals 
48. 7 t ^-. of the total, both giving the amount 68,254, 5a 

134. Included in the above 35,173. 4. proposed to be free, but deducted 
in the total value, because belonging to sounardyem, are those which pay a 
fixed tribute of 92. 3. 8. pooroopa to the respective zemindarries ; these enaums, 
it is reported, were originally free-gift by the Gentoo and Mysore governments, 
but after the war with Chundaii Sabeb, and about 50 years ago, the present 
pooroopa was assessed by the aumildars and renters and remained so until 
this day, These deductions, in value 92. 3. 8. thus made from the total value 
of the cultivated land before noted, there remains with the enaumdars, 10,067. 

8, 14 which bears 4. 10$, per cent, on the total fixed bariz of Fusly 1214. 

135. Thus, these severally previously noted additions of assumed lands, 
enaums to the cirkar jumma on the lands, give a total for Fusly 1214, of 
a i33>3 2 3- *• 15- or sir. pags. 1,41,40s, 2 46. 

136. The taxes that are derivable by the proprietor of the land, and 
belonging to the branch of revenue known in these districts under the name 
of Sounardyem, literally gold collection, because they are not subject to any 
charge under an aumeeny management, are wholly shown opposite each 
zemindarry to which they respectively belong. 

137. In the particular statement, your board will observe, the different 
heads under which this revenue is derived. The ponicando, literally hill fields, 
contain a number of spots of land, called corookums ; these are cultivated by 
the Momooly billbook and riebaxe ; no settled measurement is given for the 
rent, but several corookums, are cultivated at the will of the labourers, and paid 
for by an usage rent as cultivated. 


138. The tax on topes is assessed according to the produce of the trees, 
which chiefly is affected by their age and situation; there are sixteen sorts 
which are usually productive to the cirkar, the assessment on which is noted 
in the detail on each sort specifically. 

132. The poroopo, 92. 3. 8. before noted, deducted in the enaum state¬ 
ment, is by usage added to the sounardem ; the detail of this also is entered 
on the statement, explanatory of this kind of revenue. 

140. The total hence arising from what under this head belongs to the 
zemindarries, equalling 2,383. 5}. or str. pags 1,444, 2 4- 34- to which must .be 
added the sounardyem of the cawelly, arising from a tax on topes, and equalling 
14. 2. or 8. a ;. 33, with the former, making a total of 2,397. 7^. or str. pags. 
j j453* G* 57* ** added to the former total, making, as the revenue of the district, 
specially explained, the sum of CG 245,720. 9. 15$. or str. pags, 1,42,861, 9. 23. 
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141. Having thus brought forward the soundardyem belonging to the 
cirkar exclusively : that which belongs to the cnaums proposed to be left with 
their possessors, stands next for explanation. This your board will perceive, on 
reference, to be entirely made up from taxes on topes, amounting to 344. 7. 15. 
which sum, added to 10,067. 8 - »4$* gives to t,ie enaumders the total amount 
of 10,412. 6. 13^, 

142. The taxes in this statement, I deem to he such as do not, under the 
orders for the formation of the permanent settlement, belong to the land, but 
that, as being wholly professional, are retainable by government, and subject to 
such future alterations, as its judgment may choose to make. 

143. The number of shops are noted, and the taxes thereon. They are 
regularly fixed, in proportion to the estimated value of the trade each individual 
carries on. 

144. The house tax is improperly so called, as it is in fact a sort of shop 
tax, levied in manner similar to that called the shop tax. The customary mode 
of settlement is by estimate, on the probable trade of individuals j viz. the 
wurtucks, or manufacturer who carries on his trade at home, is fixed on the 
proportion to this trade and profit; the dyers and silversmiths, in proportion 
to their income derived from their trade ; the anicoody, or people who work in 
trade as common workmen, in proportion to their respective estimated income, 

145. The loom tax is assessed by long usage on the produce of the loom, 
rather than on the loom itself. Thus, those weavers who have three or four 
people in a family, put out more work from the loom than those who have a 
lesser number, and the number of pieces, as well as quality, determine the rate 
of assessment. 

146. In other instances, the looms of the dhans are taxed, in proportion 
to the time they work at their looms, and the produce of their time ; since, in 
the months of cultivation, they leave their craft to attend on that particular 
business. Hence, by so much the less as they may in proportion with other 
weavers, appear to pay for their looms, they by a much greater proportion 
assist the revenue of the cirkar in cultivation. 

147. The tax oil oil mills is fixed on the proportionate estimate at 

the mills. The tax on iron-founders is fixed on the furnace, according to the 
labour of the founders, in bringing the ore from different distances ; and that on 
the indigo makers, is levied in proportion to the labour, in bringing the leaves 
of the vippal trees, the produce of the vats. [ 765 ] 

148. The puller wurry is a tax which has its rise in the aumeeny manage¬ 
ment, but which has been improperly continued as part of the sounardyem, 
even after the lands have been held in rent. It is settled and collected on the 
pullers of the nunjee villages, as a prescriptive and to the cirkar, from the 
privilege they have, of dividing the men of different fees they get in reaping, 
and threshing the crops in the fields. 

149. The honey-rent, or gootoo, is a licence by custom paid for as much 
of that article and the wax of bees as nia y be found by the renter, in particular 
jungles or mountains. 

150. The tax on the Patna Chitty and Bogamy, has its rise from the 
custom of the right and left hand cast, each having an head or chief. The one 
of the right hand cast, was called the Patna Chitty. and of the left, Bogamy. 
Each respectively by prescription collected from their cast, certain impositions 
authorized by the servants of government. 

151. The office of each, was that of censor on their respective casts and 
dependents; and the tax was originally supposed to have been gratuitous, 
and in compensation to them for their trouble. 
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153, The Mussulman government destroyed partly the power of these 
people, which was very dangerous, inasmuch as they swayed their casts to their 
inclination, and ever wore the sentiments of the right and left hand casts 
generally; the assembly of each being always under them, and influenced by 
their advice, which in many instances stayed not at murder, 

On my arrival at Dindigul, in Sept. 1796* several tumultuous 
assemblies were made which determined me to suppress the power of the 
chiefs of these sections; and as my appointment gave me the power of judging, 
I thought it right the casts should continue the payment to the cirkar they had 
before made to the Patna Chi tty and Bogamy, 

im, The ghee goota is a sort of village monopoly; the renter has the 
exclusive right of buying and selling ghee in retail ; and, on the computed 
profit of this monopoly, the tax is levied. 

155. The tax on carriage bullocks is levied, on the proportion of income 
to the owner derived from their use those working in and nt ar the residence 
are said to be less profitable, but that may be from the mode of barter among the 
natives, whence real profit is neither so easily defined or so minutely settled; 
but for those going far, the profit is easily known from the general regulations 
for hire ; and, on the estimated union of these different modes of labour, the 
tax is fixed. 

156. These several taxes, amount to 8,330 5. 9. or star pags. 5,048. 37 - **• 
and though belonging to the jumma of the district, do not for the reasons 
before stated, belong to the zemindar. 10 these also must be added the 
sounardyem of the enauindars, proposed to be permitted to enjoy their enauros 
amount to 64. 4. 6. or star pags. 39. 3- 3- 5 1 - making tn tofo, 8,394. 9. 15. or 
star pags 5,087. 39- 43- These, as assumptions of privilege by the enaumdars, 
1 have entered' with taxes that belong exclusively to the cirkar; conceiving, 
under the present orders, that the enaumdars are not to have the privilege of 
bringing taxes so properly derived to the zemindars, 

137, This statement will exhibit to your board at one view, the increase 
in land brought forward by the survey; and from the inaccuracy of the curnum 
accounts, prove the necessity of the measure. In justice however to the ryot, 
it is proper to remark, that those places in which the difference is very 
enormous, have been very generally desolate, from either the unhealthiness of 
the climate, the frequent inroads of banditti, or the rapacity and deception of 
former managers. 

158. The total increase appears to be 109. 9 ^ per cent, on the ain cul¬ 
tivable land I the decrease in balialagointa, I have not been able to account for, 
the increase in the tersey of 14 *■ * s enormous, more in quantity than 

the total amount of the number of goontahs given in by the curnums on the 


ain cirkar land. 

i S o, The accounts of the curnums were delivered in at the cutcheree, as 
the survey proceeded ; and the falsity of them was proved before the village. 
In what manner, the accounts were made up by the curnums, or on what 
measurement, I cannot find out ; but the survey has restored order, and tut 
accounts now with the curnums, are those made by the survey. 


160. The increase in the cultivated lands in several zemindarries, appears 
very large. This arises from the actual increase on survey, and from the deceit 
of the nautumcars and curnums in concealing and fabricating accounts, wlucn, 
though highly culpable in itself, was the only means they had of combating the 
extortions of the venal servants of the cirkar, 
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t 61. Hence arose an irregularity of assessment, and great inequality of rent. 
Those ryots who weie able to interest the curnums, held their lands for almost 
nominal rent; whilst those who were not so fortunate, although possessing 
lands equally productive, were under-sold in the markets, and ultimately ruined, 
Their lands were taken into the general cultivation of the village by the cumura; 
but usually entered as waste in the accounts given to the cirkar; and so long as 
the spoils derived from this conduct were equally distributed, the act was 
not noticed. On this assumption, it will appear, that the general increase 

equalling 67-I per cent, does not press hard on the ryots. 


16a. In bringing the increase of land before your board, I must advert to 
the report of Nov. 34th 1795,011 the Dindigul district, by Mr, Wynch, and 
extract his reported measurement [ 766 ] of the ayacret, or total cultivable 
land, exclusive of enaum, of what in the schedules now sent composes the 
Toddicomboo remindarry, as follows : 
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2.450 15* 

2,553 * * * 
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1 

Total Zemin d ary ... 

*<■ m 

M,9S> 6i 

20 , 5'5 4 * 

27,299 


163. From this, it will be easily seen that his account was incorrect; 
first, in being less than the.curnums account by 37, 3J per cent. ; and secondly, 
less than the present measurement by 82. 9^ per cent, which is an increase of 
33* »tV P er cent * on the former accounts of the curnums. 


164, By the incorrectness, in the first instance, is shown the proof of 
what has been previously urged in respect to the deceit of the nautamcars and 
curnums, and of their fabrication of the village accounts which was partially 
corrected by my promulgating the intention to survey, as the work was 
commenced on. 


165. I do not mean by this, so much to condemn the sources of informa 
tion on which Mr. Wynch's report of 24 November 1795, was founded as to 
endeavour to show that the general great increase observable in the statement 
of the curnums account, arose more from their own fabrication of them with the 
view of procuring means Lo satisfy venality, than from the ignorance of the 
actual extent of lands, and its positive increase on their accounts by survey 
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155. In the resources of the sounardyem, as belonging to the zemindars, 
at present, little improvement can be expected; even that which may arise 
from planting of topes or extension of the ponicahdo cultivation, can hardly be 
held out as an object for immediate speculation. 

156. O11 the sounardyem, which as professional, commodities in detail, 
I have not included in the resources of the zemindarry, a very great increase 
may be expected under proper regulations of excise; but as partial innovation 
might injure rather than improve the revenue, l have not attempted to alter 
what custom has established, and which cannot effectually be regulated, but 
under some general system for excise on the whole country. 

157. In every act of my management, 1 invariably adhered to the customs 
of the natives in cultivation, and made the extension of agriculture the first 
object; the very great increase of revenue also shows the increase r>f agriculture, 
and I am so well convinced of the resources of this province, from my own 
inspection, that I cannot doubt, but that under a vigilant superintendance, and 
firm yet almost imperceptible guidance of the labours _ of the inhabitants, if 
peace continues, the revenues from the increase of population, and the habits 
of industry which may be then expected to be confirmed in the ryots, will, in the 
course of ten years, be nearly doubled. 

188. But as agriculture must be considered as the foundation of what 
must, in the most essential manner contribute, to the prosperity of the country, 
it is necessary that its particular effects should be encouraged; the rents on the 
land must soon exhaust the district, unless its manufactures be encouraged, and 
those, only, can bring to it, the sums exacted from it by taxation. 

189, Hence it is necessary for the prosperity of the country, that 
commerce should in some degree, more powerful than at present, partially 
restore to the industrious ryots, the sums which the various settlements of the 
country have collected from it; and that the circulation of revenue so derived, 
if not made beneficial by its confinement to circulation in the province from 
whence it may be drawn, should not in its consequence, become pernicious 
to it. 

190. I beg to apologize for this digression, but in observing the drafts 
on this treasury for the factories of Salem, Tinnevelly, and Ratnnad, it cannot 
but be seen that, the prosperity of those countries must be better established, 
from the more extensive circulation of cash within them than this, which, 
notwithstanding the value it now bears, must fall, if its numerous looms be not 
regularly and fully employed, and its internal commerce more sought after, and 
more firmly established. [ 767 ] 


Extract PROCEEDINGS of the Board of Revenue at Fort St. George ; 

8th January 1807. 


Extract Letter from Mr. Wm, Garrow, Collector of Coimbatore; 
dated 30th November 1806. 

Para. 5. Since the year 1801-2, these assessments have been the established 
standard of collection. Corrections and modifications 
Letter from Collector of have been intioduced where it has been found 
Coimbatore ; dated 30 necessary, and the present accounts and report are 
Nov. 1806. ' submitted, as the ultimate result of the survey arrange¬ 

ment, and from which there does not appear the least 
necessity for deviating. 
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6 . The object of the survey being to equalize the land-rent throughout, it 
" as necessary to refer to the mamool rents then existing. Their diversity 
however, and the disproportion found between the recorded area of land, and 
tne quantity ascertained after measurement, rendered much consideration 
jiccessary before an average rate could be found to be so generally adopted to 
the country as to avoid (in the act of equalizing individual assessments) the two 
extremes of rendering the total jmnma of the country too high, or too low, 
compared with that of the preceding. 

7< 1 he An door and Eroad talooks were the first upon which the experi¬ 

ment was tried; and from them, were obtained the data upon which were 
founded the subsequent general assessment for the other districts. In these 
two talooks, the rents difTer considerably from those obtaining in the remainder 
01 the division; the reason is, that, being the two first which were assessed, 
village by village^ and field by field, the regularity which appears in the rents 
or the other districts, was impracticable with regard to them ; for that regularity 
in the latter, was produced by the data obtained, and final arrangement resulting 
from the detailed assessment of EroacI and Andoor. 


8. Previously to the survey, the different gradations of land was unlimited. 
Properly speaking, the gradation did not depend upon the land ; capricious 
assessments, were made upon the soil, and it frequently happened that the 
pecuniary circumstances of the owner, was the principal criterion by which his 
field was assessed. As an example of the diversity of rates obtaining, your 
board will find m the Appendix, a statement of the former rates of assessments 
in nine villages of the Andoor, and a similar number of the Eroad talooks. 

lie gradations will be observed in the village of Chadayampolliam, to amount 
to sixteen. In I alleanellore, to be only five. In Guttysomoodram, of the 

are fifteen, and garden, two In number. I shall 
in the instance of Sankarampolliam, which has 

—”.\r.. ‘7—these classes of laud been attended with an 

equitable progressive decrease of assessments, the rents of the ryot would have 
been tolerably moderate ; but, as I have before remarked, the assessment paid 
by the owner gave rank to the soil in the scale of gradations, instead of the 
soi\ proving the standard of assessment. 


latter talook, they in poonjec, 
add but one more example 
twenty kinds of assessments. 

' . T 1 * 1 


9. 1 his will be the better observable, on a reference to the first sort of 
land, where the same description paid 8 chuckrums in Guttysa mood ram, and 
3. 5. only m ,oomarayanoor. The same difference exists, more or less, in the 
inferior sorts ot land. Those whose farms were most highly assessed, were 
general y those who were thought, best able to pay it. They in return, imposed 
upon the cirkar by concealing the real extent of those farms. This strumde 
between rapacity on one hand, and fraud on the other, had totally confounded 
the real and equitable assessment of the village. 

10. Experience, and live information of the ryots themselves, confirmed 
t le necessity of consolidating the different classes into a definitive number, 
which was fixed by the consent of the people themselves, in conjunction with 
the surveyors, at the following rates ; viz. 

For Poonjee ... ... Twelve: 

For Gardens ... ... ... Four: 

For Nunjee ... ... ... Four: 

which number was found to embrace alt the descriptions of the lands of the 
division. In course of classifying the lands, the quantity recorded by the cumum 
ditfered, as may be supriosed from the measurement now made. The m irrmol 
but* exceeded in double end triple proportion,, the 
various high rents produced by the curnums, therefore were not respected for 
the euttas, mavoos, chays, &c., therein mentioned, proved less than the land 
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actually possessed by the ryot, as it may be supposed that the adaptation of 
the mamool rent per butta. &c., upon the farms cultivated m 1209, would not 
answer on the same land. After measurement, it was next necessary to ascertain 
the proportion that should now fall on the land, and to equalize it, with as 
«reftt a degree of accuracy as possible. The proportion of the mamool rent 
upon the land thus ascertained to exceed the butta, was to be found . not only 
in one or two instances, but in the almost innumerable and capricious rates 
obtaining in every village. The detailed accounts, at length afforded the 
necessary rate. By averaging the whole of the different rates in different villages ; 
by a further reference to the rents of the other talooks of the division, and to 
the actual produce, charges, cultivation, and the ryot’s share, the enclosed, D. was 
found to be as correct and equitable a scale of assessment as could be adopted. 

it. The averaged mamool rate of the former measurement having been 
formed, a scale of the assessment, after rejecting fractions, was fixed upon 
as a standard ; in order to judge of the proportionate remission that ought 
to be made in consequence of the reduced area of the buttas, <xc, alter 
measurement. [ 768 ] 

12. On adverting to the Scale of Assessment, D. the third column will 
show the averaged mamool rate per butta, alluded to. In column lour, will 
be found tfie proportionate remission j and in column five, the permanent rent 
as it now stands, on each field. 

1 ■, After the formation of this scale, little further labour was necessary. 
The quantity and quality of land being furnished from the surveyors in .the 
districts, the assessment was applied to each class of land, as it corresponded 
with the class in the scale. 

14. The next point was the comparative state and situation of the villages. 

i c. It is evident that lands, though first, second, and so forth, in one 
village, cannot correspond invariably, with similar classes in^ other villages. 
Independently of this circumstance, local causes_ throw some villages of equal, 
or even superior quality of soil, into an inferior scale to others, either from 
their remoteness, which has an effect upon the scale of their produce, the 
unheal thiness of the climate, and the depredation of wild animals; besides 
various other impediments to agriculture, which it is needless to enumerate. 

16. These considerations, held out the propriety of subdividing the 
villages' in reference to their relative prosperous circumstances and local 
advantages, into four kinds; and in order to form the distinction, it was fixed 
that the first sort of land, in the second class of villages, should be assessed on 
a par with the second sort of land, in the first description ^ of villages, and the 
calculation so continued, until the rents of the four descriptions of villages were 
equalized. 

17. The talooks also are affected in a similar degree, in respect to their 
remoteness and other causes; a further remission was granted on this account 
also, as will be observed on reference to the note at the foot of the scale. 

t8. In order to convey an idea of the effect which the operation of this 
scale of assessment has had upon the revenue, I have, in the statement E. 
instanced two villages. It bears example of the increase and decrease of the 
revenue by its introduction, and shows the remissions found necessary to be 
made. 

19. The village of Vellacanar will be observed to have had, by mamool 
accounts, 213-J bulls of poonjee for which at various rates, it paid a revenue 
Chs. f. Chs. f. a. 

of 920. 7. making an average of 4. 3. 2."per butta. By the survey, the quantity 
of the land was increased to 276 buttas, the whole of which was included, in 
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five of lhe twelve gradations of land, as affixed by the ryot and surveyors in 
conjunction. It will be recollected, that 32 fanams per mamool butta, was 
found to be the highest poonjee, when averaged upon a particular number of 
villages in 15 road and Andoor, with the progressive deduction of 2 fanams in 
every inferior class in succession. Upon this principle, the first sort of land 
containing 100 buttas, at 32 fanams, would have paid 320.} the second sort, 
containing 8 ; buttas, and assessed at 3 fanams less than the first, viz. 30 fanams, 
would have afforded 261 j and progressively until the total cultivated land-rent 
Chs. fs. a. 

was reduced to 814. 4. o, by paying even according to the averaged mamool 
scale in D. but, by the general application of the scale of remission, the 

Chs. fs. a. 

subtraction of 6 annas, reduced it still further to 511, 7. o. 

20, Gardens, by mamool, formerly paid, not for the soil, but chiefly upon 
the productions cultivated in them; and, as I have mentioned before, generally 
upon reference to the circumstances of the holder. It was difficult to obtain 
any criterion to fix the assessments upon them. By the correctest average that 
could be obtained from the gardens of Eroad and Andoor, the highest assess¬ 
ment was found to be between eight and thirteen, and the lowest front about 
t. 8. to 5. conty. chuckrums the butta 

2 r. In the same manner as it had been applied to poonjee, the average 
mamool teerwa was adopted, as a scale of assessment for gardens, also in order 
to ascertain the possibility of its being generally fixed for all the districts, with 
the intention, should it be found that the increase of revenue was too great, to 
reduce it considerably. 

22. The mamool scale of assessment made it from 8. to 6. 5. per butta; 
the average teerwa found, was 7. 5. 6,^. but as this rate of assessment, though 
on reference to the former rent, was comparatively early in the village of 
Vellacanar, would have fallen heavy on others, if generally adopted, it was 
necessary to reduce it still further, by remitting 30 fanams on the first, 22 
fanams on the second, and 20 fanams on the third class of garden ; as being a 
more equitable difference between the garden and poonjee rent. By this means, 
the permanent average rate is reduced from 7. 5. Gtf. (the mamool teerwa) to 4, 
9 per butta, 

23. Such a reduction, would scarcely appear warranted, unless the follow¬ 
ing circumstances are adverted to. 

24. The Northern Division contained 977 villages; the addition, by 
measurement, classification, and by calculating (for experiment) by the average 
mamool scale of assessment, but chiefly by the increase of assessment in nunjee, 
of which hereafter the gross bariz. rose to chuckrums, 5,15,326, 3. toj. exceeding 
the bariz of the Fusly 1209, by chuckrums, 1,59,432- 5- 5$. This increase was 
by no means an object desired, as the consequence of the new assessment; it 
served only to point out the mode of equalizing and moderating the land-rent 
throughout the country, without incurring the danger of depreciating the 
revenue, 

25. While the reduction between the averaged rate of 32, and the 
remission of 6 annas, &c. was prosecuting, the increased quantity of land brought 
into account, proved, in general, more than equivalent to the fall, by their 
remissions; so that the circar, in lightening the land-rent of every ryot too 
much below its former rate, was gaining, by the greater quantity of land brought 
into account. [ 769 ] 

26. While, owing to this circumstance, the gross bariz of some villages in 
orte talook actually was made to exceed that of the preceding year, it mattered 
little whether, by the operation of the remission, the revenue fell in other 
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villages, as in ihe instance of Velkcanar j for so long as the total bariz of the 
talook, was found to maintain its level with that of the year before, there existed 
no ground for apprehension, that government could suffer even ^ a temporary 
loss of their usual receipts, as I have more than once repeated. The object of 
the survey was not to occasion a rise of the revenue, further than by the 
beneficial effects of its operation, at a future period. 

27. The village of Veerabaundy will show the reverse, by the adaptation 
of the same principle of assessment. It contained in the mamool account, 198 ^ 
buttas of poonjee, paying 508. 6. 5 at the average rate of a. 5. io|-. per butta ; 
the measurement multiplied the number of buttas to 363, _ which composed 
eight different classes of soil, upon inspection, By calculating at the rate of 
3^ fanams for the first sort of soil, and 2 famous less in the classes in succession, 
there occurred the very great increase of 444.. 5. i 1 upon the same land that 
was cultivated in the preceding year. A remission was found necessary to be 
made, as would bring the gross revenue nearest to the level of the bariz of 1209. 
The very highest poonjee assessment now established, excepting Eroad and 
Andoor, does exceed 30 $ the difference between that, and the mamool average 
rale, was remitted; being 6 annas, or 12 fanams for the first sort, 11 for the 
second, and in the successive remission of 1 fanam, in every class. 

28. Still, there was a rise in the gross bariz of that village. But this 
may be attributed, to the greater quantity of land in cultivation which had not 
paid its fair rent, or had been altogether a fraudulent tenure. 

29. The same remarks that have been made on the gaiden lands of 
Vellacanar, apply to those of Vecrabandy; and upon the same principles of 
assessment and re mission, there is an increase in the village of Conteroy, 
chuckrums, 32. 7. which, with its poonjee increase, shows again, in consequence 
of the survey, of 126. 2. 11. 

30. The foregoing examples attach chiefly to poonjee; by which it is 
clear, that by the adoption of one uniform scale, there can be no loss ; since 
the fall on the rents of one village may be always expected to be counterbalanced 
by the additional acquisition of land in another. It may now be necessary to 
add a few words on the subject of nunjee assessment. The measurement and 
classification took place at the same time, und in the same manner, as in the 
former. 

31. The most considerable tract ofland of the former, is situated under 
the watercourses of the Myar and Bhovany rivers, in the talooks of Danaigun, 
Cottab, Satemungalum, Gopaulchetty pollani, and Eroad, 

32. On reference to the nunjee lands of Gopaulchetty poll am, and ot 
Eroad, there appeared a very great disparity in the assessments. T he average 
rate of the former, was s| annas only per goonty, or 3,6^. per cawney. In 
Eroad, the same land paid 13I annas per goonty, or 3. 2. 13. per cawney. 
The reasons assigned for this frudulent difference were, that Gopaulchetty 
polliam abounded with Bramins, the dependants of the late government servants. 
As the uncertainty of money payments from the cirkar vyas a plausible excuse, 
so they availed themselves of it, in paying themselves in land at a low rent, 
which they underlet to the lower ryot. Their friends and relations were, of 
course, not forgotten in these misappropriations. 

33. Another reason assigned was, that the apprehension of paying double 
rent, prevented their raising a second crop; and that they paid only in reference 
to a single one. There is, however, little justice in the excuse, 

34. The nunjee lands of Eroad were cultivated by the common class of 
ryots They always raise two cfops, in which that talook differs from Gopaul 
chetty polliam. It borders on the Salem districts, where a speedy sale is 
effected of the produce. These advantages, of course tended to advance the 
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Eroad assessments. The Gopaulchetty polliam nunjee, did not however, so 
far fall short of these advantages, as to be entitled to the very great indulgence 
in rent The produce of A single crop in the latter, was nearly equal, from the 
fertility of the soil, to the double crops of Eroad ; and the superiority in quality, 
in a great measure, counterbalanced any casual deficiency in quantity. It 
became necessary to assimilate the rents of the. land of the two districts as much 
as possible ; and they are fixed, as will be observed, in the scale of assessment, 
taking, in average of die five of the highest assessed villages of the Eroad district, 
the mean highest rent per goonty will be found to be 1. 2|-g- per cawney, n. 6. 
6j In reference to this and other local circumstances, the permanent rent 
for the first description of land, in the first class of the village of Eroad, was 
fixed at 1, t, or 10. 6. 4. per cawney, with a deduction of 1 and 2 annas for the 
class of land immediately below it, and a progressive decrease of one anna 
between each of the remaining inferior gradations. 

35, '['he above paragraphs, will be more particularly explained by a 
reference to the scale of nunjee assessment, in Statement D, wherein is compre¬ 
hended a distinct account of every description of land, from the rent of the 
first description of soil of the most favoured village, to the worst class of the 
most inferior village. It may scarcely be necessary to remark, that the gradation 
of nunjee assessments must depend less upon the quality of the soil, than upon 
the contiguity of its situation to the stream. By this statement, it will appear 
that the Gopaulchetty polliam lands, are assessed on more equal terms with 
Eroad; but as the high assessment of the latter, arises mostly from its double 
crop, the deduction of i-qth of the assessment is allowed, when the land of 
Gopaulchetty polliam bears but one crop, to be paid in full on raising a 
second. 

36, The rent of lands watered by tanks, were settled, in a similar way. 
Reference was had to the quantity of water, and tire period for which they would 
hold it on an average of [ 770 ] seasons. The highest rent, per cawney, of such 
lands, has been fixed at 5, 6 . 4; and the lowest at 4. 11, as will be seen in 
Statement L>. 

$7-, B is only necessary to make one remark further; that whatever the 
description of land may be, and whatever the assessment, one-third of that rent 
is demanded, when invested as pasture. 

38. The land-rent having been thus settled, the sournaydyem, or money- 
rent, was the next object of attention. I have, on a former occasion, fully 
entered upon the subject. It will be necessary, therefore, to say but a few words 
in addition to my address, under date the 9th May 1805, in explanation of the 
mode in which this description of revenue was taxed. It must be first premised, 
that they were divided into two classes; the one called Hyum or fixed 
sournaydyam, which is not subject to much variation, such as the production of 
trees (the ground on which they stand not paying land-rent) the rent of the 
collections made of ginger, &c. in the hills; this is a solitary instance only in the 
talook of Coimbatoor, and the jodiga or quit rent paid by bramins of 
Bramhadain enain lands possessed by them. The second class of sournydiam 
is the taxes on bazars, possessions, &c. &c. For a more particular explanation, 
I beg to refer to my tetter of the 9th May, 1803, with its references. 

39. The mode adopted in classifying the bazars, was similar to that 
observed, in the classing of the land. It would have been hard, and indeed 
oppressive, to have formed the assessment, by a scrutiny into the private profits 
on the extent of commerce in which the merchants were concerned ; and even 
were the attempt made, there was every probability that the inquisition, would 
have been defeated, by the reserve of those to whom it was directed. It 
would have been desirable to have made one single desined tax answer for 
ever) bazar in the place; but it would have been at variance with the system of 
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equalization, which it was the intention to introduce ; and certainly _ the lower 
retail dealers, would have had considerable room for complaint, in being obliged 
to bear the unequal burden with their more substantial competitors. 

40. It was, therefore, left to the merchants, in conjunction will) the 
surveyors, to fix their own gradations of rank. This left them no room to 
complain; and indeed the result was more advantageous to the revenue, for 
many who may, on scrutiny, have avoided coming forward, would, from a 
principle of vanity, assert their situations, rnther than be placed, in point of 
consequence, below their inferiors. The bazars are therefore formed into four 
distinct classes; the highest paying four chuck rums, and the lowest one, 
throughout the country. The remainder of taxes on professions, houses, &c, is 
detailed in statement E. 

41. I trust, that in endeavouring to explain the foregoing mode of survey 
and assessment, I may have been sufficiently clear The accounts have been, 
as far as practicable, formed to avoid diffuseness; and at the same time, to 
retain their simplicity and perspicuity, for the purpose of enabling your board 
to observe, at one view, the innumerable mid undefined rnamool tents reduced 
to a collected state, by an average made upon those of two talooks. In the 
next instance, the reduction made upon that average, in consequence of the 
relative superiority of the recorded quantity of land to the butta and gooly 
adopted as the standard, the progressive decrease made in the different classes 
of land; and finally, and further remissions granted to the villages and talooks, 
on consideration of their local and accidental inferiority. 

42. By this simple mode of assessment, the equality throughout the 
division is general No ryot can complain of his rents being unjustly higher, 
than those of his neighbour. 'The assessments are acknowledged to be equitable 
upon the different classes of ground ; and the only room for complaint must 
originate in the erroneously placing the land in a class superior to its quality ; 
a mistake which ought to have been avoided by the ryots, who, in conjunction 
with the surveyors, classed their own field; where others have been found, 
they have been immediately rectified, and in all instances, to the advantage of 
the ryot. I am therefore confident in offering, that the arrangement, as it 
now stands, will be found to have been formed with a precision, which will 
obviate much future trouble. 


Extract PROCEEDINGS of the Board of Revenue, at Fort St. George ; 

dated 24 th July 1806. 

Extract Report from Mr. Wallace, Principal Collector in Tanjore and 
Trichinopoly ; dated 15th June rSo6, 

3. ALTHOUGH the board is in possession of the general grounds on 
Letter from Principal which the present settlement is formed, it will be still 
Collector in Tanjore and proper to recapitulate briefly those grounds, as well as 
Trichinopoly , 15 June to offer, more at large, some remarks and observations 

,So6 - regarding the result of them, in order that a just opinion 

may be formed of the nature and effect of the plan which has been adopted 
for the realization of the revenues of those districts, particularly of Tanjore. 

3. 1 shall bring the settlement of Tanjore and Trichinopoly under the 
consideration of the board separately, and I shall commence with that of the 
former district. 

TANJORE. 

4. I he nunjab lauds of lanjore have been assessed in the present year, 
in the following manner. 
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5. The average produce, per valy, of each village, in Fusly 12x0, ri, and 
12, has been taken at a medium standard produce for all the lands or each 
village, and the standard produce has been allotted on each cutta or field, of 
each village, by the general consent of all [ 771 ] the meerassadars of each 
village, where there was more than one landholder, and where there was only 
one landholder in one village, the allotment on each field was made by himself. 
In some villages, at the eastern extremity of the Cavcry, in the Mayavemra 
district, where there was not any nunjah produce in Fusly 1212, owing to the 
entire failure of the river, the produce of one of the two subsequent years 
formed part of the average. 

6. The proportions of this medium produce liable to taxation, which forms 
the foundation of the land revenue of this province, were allotted according to 
the plan submitted by my predecessor, in his report to the board of 20th 
December 1803. 

7. It varies from 50 to 60 per cent, of the standard gross produce, after 
deducting the usual sotundrums and mauniums; and its variety depends on the 
facility or difficulty of irrigation, which the different rivers and large channels 
of Tanjore are known in general to present. 

8. The rate at which the taxable proportion of the standard produce of the 
lands have been valued, are the results of the averaged prices which the grain 
of each particular district yielded to the circar, during the three last years of the 
rajah’s administration, and the three first of that of the Company’s. 

9. The foregoing plan has been adopted for the settlement of the revenues 
of the nunjah lands of 4,081 villages j the adoption of it, has been found imprac¬ 
ticable in 59s villages, for reasons which will be hereafter explained. 

10. The extent of nunjah land brought under cultivation in the 4,081 
villages above mentioned, amounts to valies 72,653. The land revenue arising 
from this extent of land, amounts to Tanjore chuckrums, 1,74,105. or star 
pagodas, 7,27,960. This amount divided on the lands assessed in this year, 

Ps, Fs. C. SPs. Fs. C. 

makes the average tax, per valey, 10. o. 66. or per Madras cawney, 1. 40. 35. 

11. Before I proceed to remark on the degree of permanency which may 
be allowed to the assessment thus fixed, on a considerable portion of the nunjah 
lands; I shall state such further particulars regarding the settlement of the land 
revenues of Tanjore for the present Fusly, as are to be considered entirely of a 
temporary nature. 

1 2. The plan alluded to in the foregoing paragraphs having for its principal 
object the establishment of a fixed land tax, could not, at the season of the 
year when the settlement was commenced on, be introduced universally into 
the districts. As in the arrangement for fixing the jumma, the future welfare 
and happiness of the landholders were particularly consulted, it was of 
importance that it should be received by them, not as the expedient of the day, 
but as a permanent measure calculated to insure to them all the benefits arising 
from the fixation of a moderate defined land tax, and from future increased 
industry in the cultivation of their lands, and in the disposal of the produce of 
them. 

13. It was further necessary to the successful operation of the plan, that 
no restraint or compulsion should he used in introducing it; but that those 
who were not sensible of its advantages should be gradually led to its adoption 
by a practical comparison of the benefit it held forth, with those of plans adopted 
on former occasions, for the realization of the revenue. 

14. The circumstances under which the general plan could not be 
introduced into the nunjah lands of Tanjore, are to be considered as arising 
from two causes \ the one where the season had operated so very unfavourably 
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as to counterbalance in the opinions of the landholders, by its present evil 
effects, the future advantages derivable from the plan ; the other, where the 
landholders, notwithstanding timely rains and abundant freshes in the rivers, 
were either too indolent to profit by them, or influenced by a desire to have 
their lands assessed at a low rate ; and thinking that this desire could be easily 

Accomplished by impoverishing their crops (a practice 
Sie in orig. not nt all novel in Tanjore) want only neglected to do 

justice to the fertility of their lauds and to the bounty 

of the seasons. 


15. Between the unavoidable calamity of the one'class, and the wanton 
neglect or indolence of the other, it was just to make a wide distinction. 

16. Accordingly, where drought or inundation were known to have 
occurred, either the actual produce of the lauds, or & correct estimate of the 
crops was taken, and the taxable proportion thereof was calculated, and its value 
commuted, as in the lands where the land tax had been fixed. The settlement 
thus made was declared to be only temporary; and the inhabitants were 
instructed to consider it as an indulgence, which they were in no case to 
expect a repetition of. 


17. The situations where the season had the unfavourable effect here 
alluded to, are in tire southern parts of the provinces. In the Talacaud and 
Munnargoody talooks, 75 villages were overflowed at different periods, as well 
from the rivers as by heavy rains, so as in some places to reduce, the crops below 
one quarter of the ordinary produce of these lands which are some of the 
lowest of tho province, which are situated close to the rivers, and which, besides, 
are so near to the sea as to feel the bad effects of heavy monsoon rains. 



18. The villages in I’uttacottah, which suffered from the extreme drought, 
which many parts of the southward experienced during last year, are at the 
southern extremity of Tanjore, ou the borders of Shevagunga and Tondiman. 
These villages, situated on a high level, are entirely dependant on lakes for their 
cultivation ; and the want of heavy rains having left the lnkes almost without 
water, the cultivation was not only reduced in extent, but the crops on the 
ground were quite impoverished. A few villages, likewise, on the high lands 
of Munnargoody Trivady and Talacaud, suffered from the same cause. The 
total number that suffered from drought was 89, of which 74 are in Puttacottah, 
and 15, the remainder, in the other three talooks just mentioned. 


19. The number of villages, the nunjah lands of which, in consequence 
of the badness of the season, were thus temporarily taxed, are in number 164 ; 
their extent of nunjah land is [ 772 ] 4s°34 valies, and the amount of the assess¬ 
ment on them is Tanjore chuck rums 46,670, or star pagodas 19,446. 

20. In those cases where the season was avowedly favourable, but where 
the landholders insisted on rejecting the assessment arising from the average 
produce and commutation price, without assigning any sufficient reasons for 
their lands not being fully able to pay as much ns lands which had been under 
exactly similar circumstances, it appeared necessary that the landholders should 
not have advantages superior to, or the same as were conferred on those, who, 
by paying proper attention to their cultivation, were enabled to accept the new 
mode of settlement, or who, disregarding any trifling temporary loss which it 
might occasion them, embraced with satisfaction, the future and permanent 
advantages which it held out. Were not some marked distinction thus made, 
the introduction of a permanent land-tax into the district would have been 
impossible ; for none of the inhabitants would have acceded to the risk which 
the payment of fixed revenue renders indispensable, if they saw the full advan¬ 
tage a waruiii and price held out by the plan of settlement granted to those who 
insisted on the actual state of their crops as the basis of the settlement. 
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21. Besides, great expenses have been incurred by the government to 
secure to the district where these villages, in particular, are situated, the Tull 
effect of good seasons ; and very large tuccavie advances had been made to the 
landholders. In consequence of these measures, the meerassidars had full and 
sufficient supplies of water, as well as ample means for profiting thereby. 

22. Notwithstanding these advantages, the inhabitants of 595 villages 

alledged that the crops on their lands were, in the 
See para, 43. present year, unequal to the proposed assessment, and 

disregarding the permanent advantages held out to 
them, they preferred a settlement calculated on the actual slate of their crops, 

23. Had it been practicable to have fixed tire assessment previously to the 
commencement of the cultivation, these objections would, of course, have been 
disregarded ; indeed they could not have been urged. But as it appeared that 
the crops in these villages did not, from the indolence or wanton neglect of the 
inhabitants, promise to yield crops so large as the medium produce gave, it 
became necessary to make a temporary arrangement, which while it would 
secure the landholders from all loss should still show the people at large, that 
the superior benefits of the new mode of assessment would be granted only to 
those who would likewise take the risk of seasons on themselves. 

24. A reduction of the untaxable portion of the ascertained or estimated 
produce appeared best calculated to attain this end ; accordingly, the warum of 
the inhabitants of the villages under consideration, was reduced 10 per cent, 
lower than that which was allowed in the settlement of the other villages in the 
same district, where the general plan had been received; and the remainder 
of the ascertained or actual produce was commuted, as in the other villages 
in the district. 

25. The number of villages iti which this temporary settlement was made, 
I have before remarked, amounts to 595 ; the extent of nuujah lands in them 

Cbus. S.Ps. 

is 10,959 valies, and tl,c amount of jumma 1,69,182, or 70,492. 

26. The whole extent of minjah land thus brought under cultivation 
within the year was 83,612 valies, and the amount of the fixed and temporary 

Chus, S.Ps. 

assessments thereon is 19,16,287, or 7,98.453. 

27. The other principal head of revenue is Punja, payable on the high 
lands of the province. Under this head, I shall class ali lands not yielding 
paddy ; they are as follows : 

1. Nunjiih land cultivated with dry grain, called vail punja. 

2. Baugayut, or garden land formerly called sournadyum ; the two former 

are watered from the rivers by picotahs, or from wells and tanks. 

3. Punjab land, particularly called teddul punja, being the highest land 

in the country, and dependent entirely on the falling rains. 

4. Topes. 

28. Where nunjah land was temporarily brought under punjah cultivation, 
on account of the want of water in the rivers, it became necessary, of course, to 
form a temporary assessment on it. On a consideration of all circumstances 
it was calculated that these lands generally could bear one-half of the assessment 
on lands of the same description, in the same village, but which were cultivated 
with nunja or paddy crops, which were more abundant and valuable than 
those of dry grain. This was the general principle adopted for these lands ■ 
but where, after due enquiry, it appeared that the assessment thus given was 
too high, or too low, the necessary augmentation of it was made. 

VOL. HI.—32 
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2(i, Thtire were 2,878 v&lies of vail punja Imd brought this year under 

Chus, S.Ps. 

cultivation, the total amount of the assessment on it is 23,007. or 9,586, 

30. The bmgnyut land has been assessed, not with reference to the 
articles with which it was actually cultivated ; but on a consideration of the 
different degrees of fertility which it possesses, and which it would have shown 
under ordinary cultivation, with wet or dry grain, Accordingly nunjah land, 
which had been converted into baugayut, has been charged with the average 
nunjah assessment of the village in which it may be situated. Where Innds 
under baugayut cultivation are watered by picotahs, or wells, they have been 
assessed according to their different degrees of fertility, arising as well from the 
nature of the soil, as the manner in which they are watered, and where, as in 
some few instances, the baugayut productions are [ 773 ] cultivated on the high 
teddul punjah lands dependant solely on the rains, they have been assessed with 
reference to the soil only, the same as all other teddul punja lands. 

31. The extent of land brought under baugayut cultivation amounts to 

Chus. S.Ps. 

2,029 valies, and the assessment thereon yields a total of 25,713, or 10,713. 

32. The teddul punja land, dependent wholly on rains, has been assessed 
entirely with reference to the degree of fertility which the soil possesses, 
ascertained by classification, and by reference to the produce of former years. 

33. The extend of teddul punjah land brought under cultivation in this 

Chus, 

year is valies 29,178. and the assessment thereon yields a total of 1,43,010, 

S.Ps. 

or 59,587- 

34. The tope tax, as levied according to the number and nature of the 
trees composing each tope, has been abolished, and the land on which the topes 
are situated, has been assessed according to its fertility, and with reference to 
the same class of teddul punjah land under grain cultivation ; the extent of tope 

Chus. SPs. 

land is 1,025 valies, and the assessment thereon 4467. or 1,861. 

35. In fixing the assessment on all the different descriptions of land 
brought under the general head of punjah, the taxable proportion of the produce 
has been taken at two-fifths, and the value thereof has been calculated on an 
average of the prices of the different sorts of punjah grain in the last three years. 

36. The totaLextent of punjah land brought under cultivation, is 35,412 

Chus. S.Ps. 

valies, and the assessment thereon yields a total of 196,199, or 81,749. 

37. The total extent of nunjah and punjah land brought under cultivation 
in the present year is 1,19,024 valies, and the total amount of the land revenue 
arising therefrom is chucks, 2 r, 12,487, or str. pags. 8,80,203. 

38. Tor the details of the foregoing general results, as they affect the 
divisions and talooks of Tanjore, I beg leave to refer to the statement, No. 3. 

39. Before entering on the few remaining heads, under which the revenues 
notarising directly from the lands, are classed; I shall proceed to offer such 
remark? regarding the arrangements which have been adopted for the realization 
of the land revenues, as appear to me necessary to enable the Board to judge 
how far the establishment of a defined, moderate, and fixed land tax, has been 
attained in the present settlement. 

40. The general plan for the assessment of nunjah lands was detailed 
at considerable length in the propositions which I had the honour of sub¬ 
mitting to the board, under date the 8th September last. The instructions 
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of government and the board, on the subject of warrum, and the mode 
of taxing garden and tope land I had the honour of receiving in a letter 
from the board under date the 3d of January last, and the approval of 
my propositions of the 8th September was communicated to me with reference 
to the instructions just mentioned on the point of warrum, &c. on the 16th of 
January. 

41, Thus the instructions of government and the board, on the subject 
of warrum, and my propositions regarding the average medium produce of the 
lands, and the valuation to be set on the taxable proportion thereof, from the 
basis of a settlement, which has for its chief object the establishment of a 
fixed land tax, 

43. Out of the whole number of nunjah villages, 4,676, containing an 
extent of nunjah land of 83,612 valies, brought under cultivation in the present 
year, it has been found practicable to introduce the plan in question into 4,081 
villages, and to extend it to 72,653 valies of land, being 83^. per cent of the 
whole arable nunjah land, cultivated and uncultivated, in Tanjore. 

43. From the badness of the season, it was found impracticable to 
establish the plan in 232 villages, containing 5,573 valies, being 6 }& per cent, 
of the total nunjah laud of the district; and in 363 villages, containing 5,385 
valies, being 6 fa. per cent, of the total nunjah land, the plan could not be 
introduced, from the neglect of the meerassadars, without creating a repugnance 
to it, which, at the season of the year when the settlement was commenced on, 
it would have been improper to give room for, and which general policy 
rendered it necessary, in every point of view, to avoid. The temporary settle¬ 
ments which have been effected in the two last cases, making together an 
exception of taJJ. per cent, of the whole nunjah lands of the districts, have 
been explained in paragraphs 16. and 34. 

44. The board will have observed, that the plan in question has been 
first applied to the lands of each village in general. The assessment payable on 
each kutlai has been left to the joint determination of all the meerassadars of 
each village, who doubtless are best acquainted with their different degrees of 
fertility ; the amount, thus allotted as the tax payable on each field, is entered 
in a register signed by the meerassadars and curnums of each village, and 
deposited in the division cutcherry as well as in the villages. 

45. Where a meerassadar holds one or more kutlais in one village, the 
extent of each kutlai, and the tax on it, are inserted in the pottah which has 
been granted to him ; where a meerassadar holds only a portion of a kutlai, or 
portions in several kutlais, the proportion of the tax on such kutlai or kutlais is 
allotted on its portion or portions, and the amount thereof, with the extent of 
such portion, is inserted in the individual pottah. Every meerassadar in 
Tanjore has been furnished with a separate pottah for the land held by him in 
each village; and each pottah is regularly stamped, numbered, and registered. 
For the information of the Board, I transmit a translation of the registers of 
kutlais, proprietors and teerwas, in one village. 

46. I have much pleasure in stating to the board, that the plan adopted 
for the establishment of a fixed land tax on the nunjah lands has been received 
with marked satisfaction, by [ 774 ] the landholders of the very large portion of 
Tanjore into which it has been introduced. They regard the ground on which the 
medium produce of their lands has been, taken as a just and moderate standard 
of their fertility; the proportion of this produce, which forms their untaxed 
share, is extremely favourable to them ; and the rates at which the government 
right in that produce has been commuted, are universally allowed to be as low 
as they ought to be. The arrangement having been calculated for each village 
on actual facts, both in regard to produce and price, and not on theoretical 
statements, has secured, as far as was practicable, the Impossibility of the lax on 


the lands being oppressive, and the degree of permanent benefit which the plan 
offers to enterprise and industry j indeed, the ready acceptance of it, even in 
cases where its immediate effects were not so advantageous as could have been 
wished. 

47. Measures are taking for the extension in the ensuing Fusly, of the 
plan of settlement above described, to the 595 villages, which, for reasons 
before mentioned, have had a temporary jumma assessed on their lands in the 
present Fusly. 

48. In regard to the punjah lands, although a classification of them has 
taken place, which in some instance has been attended to in the present settle¬ 
ment, 1 still think that a more correct survey of them by persons specifically 
nominated for that purpose, will be necessary previously to the tax on each field 
of this description being declared. Fixed measures have accordingly been taken 
for a revisal of the late classification of the punjah lands, which, as their extent 
is comparatively inconsiderable, can be completed fully in about three months. 

49. It is likewise my intention, that an immediate examination shall be 
made into the details of the allotment on each kutlai by the meerassadars, of 
the teerwa arising from the present plan of fixed assessment. This examination 
I propose establishing, not with a view to any alteration of the ground-work of 
the plan which has been adopted; but entirely with a view to remedy any 
defects or inequalities which may have occurred in the detailed application of it. 

50. After this examination has been concluded for the nunjah lands, and 
the trevisal of the classification and assessment of the punjah land has been 
finished, both of which can be effected before the close of the year, the object 
of establishing a tax on each field of Tanjorc will, I think, bo satisfactorily 
obtained, and its permanency secured, as far as practicable. 


Extract PROCEEDINGS of the Hoard of Revenue at Fort 
St. George, the x 3 th Sept. 1806. 


To the Subordinate Collectors in Tanjore. 


Gentlemen, 

Letter from Mr. Wallace 
to the Subordinate Collec¬ 
tors of Tanjore; 21 Jan. 
1806. 


YOU will be pleased to commence on the 
settlement of ltie revenues of your respective 
divisions without delay, and on the following 
grounds: 


NUNJAH. 

Par. t.—You will first take the produce of each village in Fusly 
i2to-ii and 12 , and ascertain therefrom, the average produce per valy ; 
this average you will consider as the medium standard produce of the 
village. 

2. The average produce per valy, you will apply to ali the lands 
at present under cultivation in uacli village; and the produce thus 
given, you will consider as the ground-work of the settlement of the 
present year. 


3. From the total produce thus calculated, you will deduct the 
sotuntrums and mauniums, as in the last year’s settlement. 

4. i lie rates of warum will be determined according to the 
panchel of each village; the particular warum allotted to each panche! 
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in each talook is stated in the accompanying enclosure, No. i. to which 
you will pay strict attention. 

5. The commutation rates at which the government share is to be 
calculated, are mentioned in the inclosed paper, No. 2. for each talook. 

They arc taken on a medium of the prices of six years ; the three 
last of the raj all's management, and the three first of that of the 
Company. 

6. The government share of the average produce of a village 
being thus commuted the whole demands upon each village will be 
ascertained ; the object then will he, to lix the proportion of the total 
demand payable for each field or kutlai. This can best the done, by 
the body of the meerassadars of each village themselves, as they atone 
can have a perfect knowledge of the degrees of fertility which different 
parts of their lands possess. 

7. It will therefore be expedient, that when the total demand on a 
village is fixed, the tesildars assemble all the merassadars, and the 
cum urns of such village ; and that after due consideration by them, the 
tax payable for each kutlai be fixed. This arrangement can take [dace, 
after the settlement of the demands on each village of a talook is 
completed. 

8. In the event of any disputes arising among the merassadars of 
a village, as to the amount to be paid for each kutlai, the point in 
dispute is to be referred to the tesildar, who shall immediately call on 
the parlies in dispute to nominate, each, two merassadars of the 
neighbouring villages, and one conjointly, who shall form a punjayet 
for settling the assessment on the land, relative to which the dispute 
may arise. 

9. The amount payable for each kutlai in a village, must, when 
concluded, be registered in the village by the curnum, in the talook 
cutcherries, and in the division cutcherries. 

10. When the total and proportionate assessment are thus as¬ 
certained, the amount payable by each individual merassadar, can 
readily be fixed. When catljan pottahs, [775] prepared in the talook 
cutcherries by the curnum of each village, and which must be sent to 
you for the purpose of being stamped with your names, must be issued 
to each merassadar. 


BAUGAYET LANDS. 


n. The principle hitherto observed, of assessing Baugayet lands 
according to the articles produced on them, is to bo entirely done a vay 
in the present rent; and these lands are to be taxed solely with a 
reference to the various degrees of fertility which they possess. If 
therefore, any portion of the nunjah lands of a village have been recently 
brought under garden cultivation, such land will be assessed as nunjah, 
on the general ground laid down in the preceding paragraphs. In the 
event of lands hitherto classed as baugayet or soornadayum, having not 
been cultivated within the last five years with punjah, you will, in such 
cases, regard them as punjah lands, and assess them as such, according 
to their different degrees of fertility, according to the principles 
hereafter laid down. Under this arrangement, the head of baugayet will 
be henceforward discontinued in the accounts. 
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PUNJAH LANDS. 

12. The accounts of classification of the punjah lanvis already 
received in your cutcherrics, together with the accounts of the produce 
thereof, in 1210, 11, and 12, will be your guide in assessing these lands. 

You will be pleased to observe, as a further principle, that 3-5ths 
of the produce of these lands, ought to be considered as the right of the 
merassadar or cultivator, and the commutation of the remaining 2-51iis, 
should form the tax on them ; both to he calculated after deducting the 
sot unt rums, as in last year. 

13. In commuting the government share in these lands, you will 
be pleased to observe, the prices of the different sorts of punjah grain 
set down in the enclosure, No. 3, which have been ascertained by the 
average price current, received from different parts of the province, in 
the three preceding years, 

14. The defining the tax on each kutlai, or field of punjah lands ; 
the registering thereof in villages by the curnums, an 1 in the talook 
and division cutcherrys ; and the issue of individual pottahs, are all to 
he conducted in the same manner as has been directed for the nunjah 
lands. 


15. It will be necessary that the fixed sotuntrums and mauniums 
be deducted as well in Nunjah as in Punjah, previously to the calcula¬ 
tion of the tax; but a portion of these deductions, equal to 3 per cent, 
of the gross produce adopted as the basis of the settlement, must be 
consolidated with the rent, and accordingly apportioned on the tax on 
. each field, in order to defray the fixed charges 
pttchay? * aUnmm * mentioned in the margin,t and which the cirkar 

will hereafter take upon himself to discharge. 


16. The tax levied last year on topes was taken according to the 
number of fruit-bearing trees in each village. That mode must in the 
present settlement be modified, by fixing a moderate tax on the lands 
occupied by topes; all assessment on single trees, and on all trees 

of the kind mentioned in the margin, being 
abolished, in establishing the tax on tope land* 
You will be guided by the information you may 
acquire regarding the nature of the trees planted on it, or the fitness of 
the land for cultivation with other produce beside trees. 


17. In regard to the period at which the kists are to be paid, I 
enclose a statement shewing the proportion of the total rent which may, 

I think, be paid in each mouth. It is desirable to give the merassadars 
every possible indulgence, so as to allow them a fair market for then- 
grain ; but the regular and easy collection of the revenues, as well as 
the attention necessary to be given by the merassadars to the cultiva¬ 
tion of their lands, renders it expedient that the whole of the kists 
should be paid in by June. The periods mentioned in the enclosed 
statement will, I think, embrace the objects of the merassadars and of 
the cirkar, in this particular point, and you will therefore be pleased to 
arrange the kists according thereto. Any prolongation of the payments 
of the kists, which may appear absolutely necessary, can at all times be. 
granted, by a specific application for that purpose, 
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18. You will observe, that a principal object in the mode of 
settlement now proposed, is, the establishment of a moderate denned 
'taxon the land under cultivation, and the ascertaining with precision 
the amount payable on each field, and by each individual merassadar. 
These objects will, t trust, be satisfactorily attained by you, under the 
instructions which have in the foregoing paragraphs been laid down for 
your guidance. Should you deem any further information on points 
connected with the rent?, necessary ; I shall expect that you will, 
without reserve, address me regarding them. 


I have the honour to 

Trichinopoly, \ 

22d Jan. 1806. J 


be, Gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) J. WALLACE, 
Principal, Col!, of Tanjore and Trichinopoly. 


(A true copy.) 

To the Subordinate Collectors of Tanjore. 


Letter from Mr. Wallace 
to the Subordinate Col¬ 
lectors of Tanjore ; 3 Feb, 
1806. 


Gentlemen, 

p ar , t.—jn assessing the punjah lands in the present year, you 
have been directed to take the average produce 
of Fusly i2to, 1211 and 1214, of each class of 
soils in each village, and to apply that average, 
to the whole extent of land of each class brought 
under cultivation. It appears, that in some 
villages during one or more of the years in question, proportions of the 
land? forming a distinct class of the village, have not been cultivated ; 
for instance, in the village of Combaconum the land classed as shevul, 
was not cultivated in 1211. When cases of this kind occur, it will be 
necessary for you to ascertain by inquiry, what the produce of that 
class of land in the village, regarding which the difficulty arises, has 
generally been ; and, according to the judgment which you mayin 
consequence form, you will arrange the assessment 011 tls.it class. L 77 J 
2 in lands distinguished hitherto by the appellation of taddul 
Punjab lands, it would appear that there is a considerable portion ot 
garden land watered by wells, tanks, or from rivers, by ptcottahs. 
According tu the instructions formerly sent to you, these lands should 
be classed as punjah lands, a name which is strictly applicable only to 
lands watered by the falling rains; 1 think, therefore, that it will be 
necessary to make some distinction between the tormcr and the latter 
lands in the settlement, and accounts of the present Fusly; you will 
consequently be pleased to bring all garden lands included in the taddu 
punjah lands, but watered by tank?, wells, or rivers, under the head 0 
pun a terrum nunia, and assess them at double the average of the taddul 
pun a teerva of the village in which they may be situated I he 
foregoing is laid down, as a general rule for your guidance : wherever 
you may find it necessary to deviate from it, you will deem yourselves 
authorised to make such modifications as you shall be satisfied will be 


proper. . 

3 I believe that the instructions contained in this letter, and in 
those addressed to you under date the 22nd ultimo, will be found suffi¬ 
cient to enable you to proceed in the rent, without difficulty. 1 could 
wish you further to understand, that the rules which l have laid down 
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for your guidance, are considered by me, as generally applicable to 
Tanjore ; and, as uniformity of,plan in the management of that province 
is most desirable, 1 could wish those rules to be deviated from as little 
as possible; in cases, however, where you think the welfare of the 
inhabitants, or the interests of government, will be materially consulted 
by a departure from the strict tetter of the rules laid down for you, or 
where local circumstances may render it necessary, you will consider 
yourselves authorized to modify the inferior details ‘of the rent, in such 
a manner as to you may appear proper; in all such cases, giving me 
the earliest possible notice of your having done so, and not delaying 
such notification until the conclusion of the settlement, 

4 The average punjah prices to be observed in farming the 
settlements on the punjah lands, are forwarded herewith. 


Sir, 


I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) John Wallace , 
Principal Collr. of Tanjore and Trichinopoly, 

(A true copy.) 

To the Subordinate Collector in the Manargoody Division of 

Tanjore. 


Trichinopoly, 

3d February 1S06. 


} 


Par, 1. 1 HAVE just received your letter of the 4th instant. The 
sournadayum lands alluded to by you, are what 

Letter from Mr. Wallace yield haugayut, or garden produce ; and as such, 
to the subordinate Col- i- , . * 

lector of Manargoody; 5 ar \ nut to taxe d according to the value of the 

Feb. 1806. ' ‘ article proposed, but according to the fertility and 

means of irrigation possessed by the land. With 
this view, in the second paragraph of rny letter of the 3rd, you were 
directed to assume double the average taddul punja teerva of each 
village, as the rate which these lands in each village can generally 
speaking, bear ; but which you were instructed to modify, by increasing 
or diminishing that rate, in such proportion, as on investigation should 
appear necessary. 

2. In regard to the cootalty cultivation, it should, I think, be 
classed as punjah and taxed as such. 

I have the honour, &c. 

Trichinopoly, T (Signed) John Wallace , 

5th February 1S0A ) Principal Collector of Tanjore and Trichinopoly. 

The subordinate collectors will, as far as may be practicable, attend 
to the following rules regarding tauladdy lands in the formation of the 
settlement. 


1st. When there are lands yielding a modelady and tauladdy 
nunjah crop, such lands will of course bear an assessment in the present 
rent, in proportion to their produce, 

2d. When there are nunjah lands yielding one nunjah and one 
punjali crop, an additional assessment for the latter crop is to be levied 
pn them, equal to one half of the nunjah teerva. 
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3d. In nunjah lands, th$ accounts of the standard produce of 
which, in the Fuslies 1210, 11, and 12, shew a tauladdy nunjah produce, 
but which have not yielded two nunjah, but one nunjah and one punjah 
crop in the present year, no additional assessment is to be levied for 
the punjah crop, but the produce, according to the accounts, is to be 
taken. 

4th. In viel punjah lands, yielding a double punjah crop, it will be 
proper that an assessment equal to double the 
Letter from Mr Wallace amount of the tax ordered to be levied on the 

lector crfT^iore8 Feb" vieI P un i ah Iands (which was, in general terms 
tSo<5, one half of the average nunjah teerva of the 

village) be assumed as the teerva.- 

5th, Where nunjah, or viel punjah lands have been, for the first 
time in the present year, cultivated with a touladdy crop, the teerva on 
such lands to be augmented in proportion to the augmentation of the 
produce. 

6th. Where nunjah or viel punjah lands have formerly been 
cultivated with tauladdy crops, but in the present year have yielded, 
or will yield only one crop, such lands will be assessed as bearing only 
one crop. 

7U1. Where teddul punjah. or punjah tarurnh nunjah lands, have 
yielded two crops in Fuslies 1210-u and 14, the produce, of course, 
will have been inserted in the accounts; and such lands, if cultivated 
in the present year, with two crops, will be assessed accordingly; 
but if [777] not cultivated with tauladdy crops in the present year, 
they wilt be assessed as only yielding one crop. 

8th. The above are given as rules to be generally observed, but 
which the subordinate collectors are allowed to modify, where particular 
circumstances may render a modification necessary. 



Trichinopoly, 1 (Signed) John Wallace , 

8th February 1806, J Principal Colir. of Tanjore and Trichinopoly. 

(A true copy.) 

To the subordinate Collector in the Mayaverum division of Tanjore — 

Combaconu-m. 

Sir, 

In reply to your letter of the 12th, just received, 1 have to acquaint 
you, that in such of the villages in your division 
as have not yielded any produce in Fuslies 1210* 
ir or 12, you will form the settlement with 
reference to the present state of the crops, and 
the produce of former years. 

. 3 * J* ,e inhabitants of the Keertimaun Panchal appear to me to be 
justified in their objection to the general standard produce which you 
had been directed to assume for your division, as thr* work on that 
panchel, which was executed for the relief of the very extensive cultiva¬ 
tion dependent on the Nautum Vaickol, has doubtless been detrimental 
to them. It will be proper, therefore, that you should, in the present 
settlement of those villages, adopt such grounds regarding the grain 
standard, as you may think just. It will be likewise proper that you 


Letter from Mr. Wallace 
to the subordinate Col¬ 
lectors of Mayaveram * 
14th Feb. |go 5 . 


vo u 111.-33 
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should consider the expediency and justice of augmenting the vvarum 
in the Keeramaun Panchal, in remuneration to the meerassadars, for the 
losses they have sustained by the work above alluded to. 

3. In any other villages of your division, to which, from particu¬ 
larly unfavourable circumstances, the general grain standard may not 
be strictly applicable in the present year, you will consider yourself 
authorized to make such modifications as you shall be satisfied are 
necessary. Confiding in your judgment, and in your attention, as well 
to the welfare of the inhabitants as to the public interests, I feel no 
hesitation in committing to you the discretionary power above 
mentioned. 

1 have the nonour, &c. 

Tanjore, \ (Signed) Vokn Wallace , 

14th February 1806. J Principal Cotlr. of Tanjore and Trichinopoly. 

To the Subordinate Collectors in Tanjore. 

Gentlemen, 

Par. 1. IT has occurred tome, that in the settlement of your 
respective divisions, the accounts of the measure- 
Letter from Mr. Wallace ment of the lands lately received, may, unless 

tora of Tanjore ; 33 Feb. some instructions on the subject are given for 
1806. ‘ general observance, lead to an increase of the 

teerva on the lands. I have, therefore, laid down 
the following rules, which you will observe in the villages not yet 
settled ; and which, should you be aware of any considerable increase 
in the jumnia occasioned by the late measurement, in any of the villages 
already settled, you will apply to them previously to your closing your 
junimabundies. 

2. In some instances, by the re-measurement, in whole or in part, 
of a village, the extent of the lands will have been apparently increased, 
although the whole of the produce of the lands have been inserted in 
the accounts ; and the increase will have been caused merely by the 
mode of measurement. In such cases, it would be obviously unjust to 
apply the averaged standard produce to the excess of lands which 
appear in the accounts, and to commute that amount for the purpose of 
adding it to the jumnia. For example ; the extent of land in a village, 
according to the accounts of former Fits lie 9, is to vaiies ; the averaged 
standard produce 200 cullums per valy ; or, for the whole village, 2,000 
cullums, iu the accounts of re-measurement; it would appear that there 
are 12 vaiies in the village, 2,000 cullums divided on which give 
CttUum. 

166. 8. per valy, which is the rate that should be taken in the 
settlement. 

3. But from what 1 have observed in some instances, J am 
apprehensive that the Mahratta accountants may have drawn out the 
village accounts in a different manner; for instance, that they have 
taken 200 cullums for the 12 vaiies, thereby increasing the standard 

Culls. 

grain amount of the village to 2,400, being 400 more than the average, 
according to the real produce, has been. 
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4. In cases, therefore, where there is an increase of the lands by 
re-measurement, and where you shall feel satisfied that this increase is 
caused only by the mode of re-measurement (which by the rod, must 
always vary somewhat) and that the produce of the lands in Fusly 
13io-1 1 & 12, has not been Uept out of the account; you will divide the 
whole standard produce given by the three years revenue on all the land, 
which, according to the late accounts of re-tneasurement and cultivation, 
are under tillage, as in the example given in the second paragraph. 

5, The same reasoning which applies to an increase in the lands 
by re-measurement, when the whole of the produce has been brought 
to account, will be also applicable where a decrease in the extent of 
lands appears by re-measurement. In the former case, the extent being 
increased, the average per valy will be diminished; in the latter case, 
the C 778 ] extent being increased, the average per valy will be 
increased; but the whole produce of the lands being brought into the 
accounts, the standard grain produce for all the lands will not be 
affected by the re-measurement; and the village, consequently, will pay 
the same as if no alteration in the extent of its lands, took place in the 
accounts. 


6. In some cases the Mahratta accountants have, I am apprehen¬ 
sive, included for the whole lands of a village, an increase or decrease 
proportionate to the increase or decrease of only part of its lands on 
re-measurement; the orders for re-measurement, only directed one-third 
of a village to be remeasured, for the purpose of ascertaining, in a 
general way, the correctness of the accounts which had previously been 
got, of the extent of the lands; the increase or decrease found in 
this portion, should not be applied to the whole of the village lands, as, in 
cases where any great difference was observed, the whole village should 
have been measured, and its real extent ascertained as nearly as possible. 

7. The foregoing remarks apply to the nunjah lands; an attention 
to the rules which they have given rise to, may not be generally 
necessary in the punjah lands, as the measurement of the latter is not 
liable to the variation almost inseparable from the measurement of the 
former ; and the punjah cultivation is not confined to particular spots, 
as the nunjah cultivation is. It is therefore concluded that the increase 
in the extent of punjah lands, or re-measurement, is real, and not 
fictitious ; and consequently you will consider it as such, unless it shall 
appear to you on full proof that the increase has been occasioned merely 
by the mode of measurement, in which case a reduction in the jumma 
should of course be made. 


Tanjore, 

23d February 1806. 


} 


I have the honour, &c. 

(Signed) yohn Wallace, 
Principal Collr. of Tanjore and Trichinopoly. 

To the subordinate Collectors in Tanjore. 

Gentlemen, 

Para. r. Enclosed l send two forms of registers, which must be 
kept as well in your respective cutcherries as in 
Letter from Mr. Wallace those of the tehsildars, and in each village by the 

to the subordinate Celiec- curQum . 

tors of Tanjore; 10 Mar , XT 

,go<s. 2. The form, No. 1, is merely an abstract of 

the pottahs to be issued to each individual, 
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shewing the detail of the settlement as affecting each individual in 
particular, as well as the whole village in general, 

3, The form, No, 2 , is meant to show the proportion which each 
nunjah kutlai in each village bears of the whole nunja jumma, now fixed 
for each village, as settled among themselves by the merassadars; it 
is the intention that this register should form a document whereon to 
ground the future settlement of the nunjah lands, it answering in this 
respect, the purpose of a registered classification of the soil. This 
register is confined to the nunjah lands brought under cultivation tins 
year. The dry lands of every description in each village, it is my 
intention to nave regularly surveyed, classed, and the assessment on 
them fixed, as soon as the business of the settlement of the present year 
is completed, at which period also, a tcerva can he set on the principle 
of the present year's settlement on the nunjah lands, which for the last 
four years have been uncultivated; which teerva will be paid on 
them whenever circumstances may admit of their being brought under 
cultivation. 

4. f trust that you have taken steps for issuing pottahs to each 
individual meerassadar, at the earliest possible period. This is a 
measure which will best establish in the minds of the people the 
advantages which they individually and generally will derive from the 
establishment of a defined money rent on their respective lands. A 
form of the pottali which I have issued, 1 transmit herewith for your 
guidance, 

1 have the honour, Sic. 

Trivalorc, \ (Signed) John Wallace, 

10 March (S06. / Piincipa! Collr, of Tanjore and Trichinopoly. 


To the subordinate Collector in the Mayayeram Division of Tanjore, 
Do. Manargoody Division Do. 


Sir, 


Para. 1. As in some cases the obstinacy of the inhabitants, and in 
others their ill fortune, may render it imprac¬ 
ticable to establish the rent of the current Fusly, 
on the basis stated in my letter of a 2nd January ; 
and as to force the measure on the inhabitants, 
must in all cases be avoided; I have deemed it 


Letter frum Mr* Wal¬ 
lace to the subordinate 
Collectors of Tanjore \ 11 
March iSo6, 


proper to communicate to you the following instructions for all such 
cases of difficulty, aware, that although the rent is far advanced, the 
settlement of villages, where opposition may have been made, is 
deferred until that of those, where no difficulty have been experienced, 
has been concluded. 


2. The difficulties to the entire establishment of the rent on the 
proposed grounds, may arise—1st, from obstinacy, without the plea of 
inability.—2ndlv, from inability arising from negligence, wilful or 
otherwise, in the cultivation.—3dly, from inability, arising from calami¬ 
ties incidental to agriculture, which could not have been either foreseen 
or prevented. 

3. Between the last and two first supposed cases, every distinction 
which there is between unavoidable ill fortune and premeditated 
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mischief, or unaccounted for objections, to a plan calculated for the 
general good, should be observed in the rent. The former is liable, 
in the [779] present instance especially, to every proper indulgence ; 
the two latter, in a manner equally special to justice, without indul¬ 
gence. 

4. The adoption of 1 he settlement is now so far advanced, that 
we may safely, I think, conclude that its basis is satisfactory to the 
inhabitants in general; they regard the advantages conferred on 
them by it, not as confined to the present year, but as permanently 
settled, as far as permanency is consistent with the possibility of 
great fluctuation in the seasons ; and they, on the other hand, seem to 
understand very well that the advantages which they derive are 
granted to them in consideration of their taking on themselves the risk 
of trifling and casual fluctuations of season, unattended by any marked 
or great calamity. They feel that the advantage is reciprocal to them¬ 
selves, and to government. 

5. In the two first cases which I proposed, and particularly in the 
first, reciprocity is not looked for; the merassadars are desirous that 
all the advantage should be on their side ; they wish either for an 
aumanie division of the crops, which would throw the revenue of 
government at their discretion, or to make a settlement in which they 
shall derive every possible advantage, without any one possible risk. 
The security of the revenue ; the establishment of a uniform regular 
mode of management, as well as justice to those who have taken 
moderate risk and considerable advantages together, demand that views 
of the kind should be defeated; for this purpose, you will be pleased 
to observe the following instructions. 

6. 1 think, Lhat in (he first case, viz. where the merassadars object 
to the proposed plan of settlement, although it appears that their grain 
produce in the present year is nearly 10 or 15 per cent, of what the 
averagejj produce of the three years adopted in the plan of settlement 
amounts to, the actual and past selling price of grain certainly higher 
than the commutation price, and an increase probably in the warum ; 
in this case, 1 would recommend your adopting, without hesitation, a 
division of the crops, allowing to the merassadars a warum of 40 
per cent, on the produce of their lands, and charging them will, all the 
expenses of a rigid aumanie management of their villages; they to be 
in all times, held responsible to produce the government share, or to 
pay the current selling price thereof. 

7. In cases where the produce of the present year may, from 
negligence, have been so far reduced, from 15 to 20 per cent, below the 
nunjah produce, as to cause an inability on the part of the merassadars 
to accede to the average produce of their lands, a reduction of their 
warum equal to jo per cent, should be made in the actual or estimated 
produce of their lands, and then a settlement formed with them on the 
basis of actual or estimated produce, and the commutation prices 
adopted for the district in which village thus circumstanced may be 
situated, should be made with the merassadars. 

8. Where the calamities of drought or inundation shall, on full 
and sufficient proof, appear to have fallen, it will be proper to ascer¬ 
tain the produce of the lands in the present year, and to establish on 
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them a temporary rent, formed on the produce accounts and the warum, 
and commutation rates, allotted to the districts where the temporary 
plan may be necessary. 

9, In carrying the above arrangements into execution, you will 
infotm the inhabitants that they are entirely temporary, and you will 
assure them, that they are not to expect (in the two first cases) any 
future departure from the plan of management which has been adopted 
except on the very best grounds, it being the intention that the amount 
assessable on each field shall be clearly defined and made known before 
the season of cultivation ; and that the person asserting a merassy right 
in it, will be chargeable with such amount, whenever the land may be 
brought under cultivation, without adverting to its produce. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Trivalore, \ John Wallace , 

ritb March 1806 j Principal Collector of Tanjore and Trichinopoly. 


Extract of PROCEEDINGS of the Board of Revenue at Fort St. 
George; 30th October 1S06. 


Extract of Letter from the Collector in the Northern division of 
Arcot; dated 18th October 1806. 


Para. 15. THE share of government, and of the ryot, has been 
settled nearly in the following proportion: 


Government share per cent* 
In punjah 33I 

In nunjah ... 46+$ 

In nunjah watered from wells ... 33} 

Gardens ... 25 


Rycit’g share. 



16. The ryot has to pay out of his share the established fees in 
kind to the village sibbendy, &c. the expenses incident to cultivation, 
and the remainder goes to the support of himself and family. 

17. The average selling price of grain, in ten moderate years, is 
the rate by which the government share of the produce has been 
commuted for a money rent, as particularized in Statement No. 2. [ 780 ] 

18, The villages of each talook have been divided into three 
classes, and each village has been included in one or other of these 
classses, according to its distance from, or contiguity to, market towns, 
and consequent difficulty or facility of its grain meeting with a sale. 

19. The same proportion of marah, or fees in kind, which has 

prevailed for a long period back in each village, 
Extract Letter from has been admitted in the present assessment, 

Division 1 of n Arcot ^*13 the exception of the marah of monigars and 

Oct'. S '1806. rC ° ’ * curnums of villages, which was assumed by my 

predecessor, in the Chittoor assumed pollams, 
however, it is still continued ; and it may become the subject of a 
future letter, whether it would be expedient to restore the marah in the 
other districts, or grant some compensation in money to those who have 
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been deprived of it. Statement No. 3 explains the proportion of marah 
in each district. 

20. It is now necessary to point out the proportion which the 
present rate of assessment (Fusly 1215) bears to the assessment 
established by my predecessor in Fusly 1213. With this view is drawn 
out the accompanying Statement No. 4. It is here assumed, for the 
sake of comparing the rates of assessment, that the extent of cultivation 
in the two years was the same; that is, the account of cultivation for 
Fusly 1215, is adopted for the two Fuslies. This statement results 
from a comparison on each field ; that is, the number of goontahs, or 
cawnies, which the curnums reported each field to contain in Fusly 
1213, and the assessment it then bore, are contrasted with the actual 
extent according to measurement, and the amount of rent fixed, by 
inspection of the quality of the soil. 

21. Where fields were cultivated in Fusly 1215, which were waste 
in 1213. the curnums accounts of measurement, and the average rent 
of the whole of the lands in the village, which was the rent fixed by 
my predecessor for waste lands, are taken to compare with Fusly 1215, 

22. It appears that the average rent of nunjah and punjah lands 
was higher in Fusly 1213 than in 1215, but that the garden lands bear 
a heavier assessment in the latter, than in the former year; that not¬ 
withstanding the decrease in the rate of assessment in 1215, there is a 
net increase, in the same reputed extent of land, of star pagodas 7,162- 
32. 23. in 1215, above 1213. in consequence of lands to the value of 
star pagodas 32,332. 24. 12. (according to the present rate of 
assessment) being brought to light by measurement, which were not 
registered by the curnums in Fusly 1213. 

23. It may be objected, however, to this mode of comparison, that 
though thelands now brought forward by measurement were not registered 
by the curnums, the ryots were yet in the actual possession, and enjoyed 
the produce of them; whilst, in forming the average of Fusly 1213, 
they are not considered as belonging to them. 

24. [ have therefore drawn out another Statement, No. 5, in which 
the number of unregistered cawnies, discovered by measurement, are 
added to the number of cawnies acknowledged by the curnums in 
Fusly 1213. To the aggregate of those two numbers, is applied the 
aggregate amount rent of Fusly 1213; and the average is deducted 
therefrom. 

25. This causes the average assessment in most talooks to be 
somewhat higher in Fusly 1215; but I do not conceive that it falls 
heavier on the country, as it bears a better proportion to the value of 
each man’s land than that of 1213, and is, on the whole, therefore, more 
regular and equal. 

26. It is nevertheless by no means improbable, that many lands 
have been over-rated in quality; but all such inequalities shall, if 
possible, be corrected in the course of this year. 

27. On the subject of the survey, it is only requisite to add further, 
that the expense of it has been very considerably exceeded by the 
amount of rent of the concealed lands which it has brought to light. 
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Extract PROCEEDINGS of the Board of Revenue at Fort St. George ; 

23d July 1804. 


Extract Letter from the Collector of Zllla Chingleput; dated r 2th 

July 1S04. 

ALTHOUGH my state of health has not permitted me to report to 
the Board on several subjects which require to be 
Extract Letter from the brought under their consideration, I am desirous, 
Collector of ZiUa C.hmgle- as the Fusly year has expired, of communicating 
pot; 12 juy 1 04. then, result in abstract of the survey of the 

district of Sativaid, and the introduction of individual rents into that 
district; hoping that the board will be satisfied with the abstract till 
such period as it may be in my power to detail the principles of the 
survey, and of the rent. 

The board are in the knowledge that the district of Sativaid was 
under aumanie in the last year, a mode of management, which although 
in general inadvisable, became expedient for that district, where the 
poverty of the people was extreme, and their want of confidence great; 
evils which required to be remedied previously to introducing money 
rents among them. An immediate and early division of the crop to 
the full extent of their mamool warum secured their confidence, while 
a patient explanation of the principles which 1 intended to establish 
for the Fusly which has expired, secured their concurrence in the plan 
I had formed for establishing a defined system of rent, founded on the 
basis of individual interest. [ 781 ] 


In consequence of the foregoing arrangements, and the comple¬ 
tion of the survey, laud to the following extent was, at the commence¬ 
ment of the season, voluntarily taken in farm by the cultivators, and 


held under 


Nunjah 

Punjab Cawnies 
Garden land do. 


2,100 Pottahs. 
8,409 

7,056 Cawnies. 
92 


• 5 . 557 - 


It will occur to the board, that although the moderate value which 
may be supposed to be set on the land, and the nature of the settlement, 
may require that the rents of all land actually engaged for, should be 
paid, that it is not advisable, at least on the first introduction of this 
system while the resources of the people are contracted, to insist on 
the strict performance of their engagements. In conformity to a 
previous promise, therefore, that no man should pay for land he had not 
cultivated, 1 compared, after the season of cultivation had passed, the 
account of land originally occupied, with the account of land actually 
cultivated ; and finding that in consequence of the river which runs by 
Peddapollam not coming down, that the finest villages had been 
deprived of their usual supply of water, and that no exertions of industry 
had been wanting where other deficiencies of cultivation had occurred ; 
the following deductions were in consequence made : 

Nunjah Cawnies ... ... 1,117 

Punjab ... do • ... ... 1,360 

Garden land do ... ... 13 

- 2,490 
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On the other hand, in some villages where the inhabitants found 
the season would permit of an extended occupation of land, they 
engaged for the following additional number of cawnies : 

Nunjah ... ... ... 357 

Punjah ... ... *•* 444 

Garden land ... ... ... 8 

-- 809: 

which makes the difference between the quantity of land engaged for 
at the beginning of the season, and that actually cultivated. 

Cawnies. 

Nunjah ... ... ... 7®° 

Punjah ... ... ... 9 °® 

Garden land ... .. ... 5 

■-- 1.67** 

The value of the land originally farmed being 
cawnies 15,557, stands valued on the books of the 
survey at the sum of ... ■■■ Sr. pags. * 4 » 7 ^' 1 5 7 ° 

and the value of the difference between the land 
engaged for, and the quantity cultivated, being cawnies 
1,671, was, by the same valuation ... ... 1,238 1° ® 

Leaving the jummah of the land revenue of 

Fusly 1213, at the sum of Sr. pags. 13,542 4 > 62 


The comparison of the jumma above stated, with 
the autnanie collections of last year, will stand as 
follows : 

The collections on account of Fusly 1212 in that 
year, and in the subsequent year, was 

Star pagodas 10,920 22 20 

Deduct road duties, not collect* 
ed under the present regulation 9°5 3 ° 73 

Remains Land Revenue ... 10,014 37 27 


which, deducted from the jumma of Fusly 1213, as 

above stated, leaves an increase of star pagodas 3,528 4 35 : 

Being 35 3 7 3 p. 8- 

If the preceding result shall prove satisfactory to the board, I 
have much pleasure in assuring them it lias been satisfactory to the 
people also ; for having invited representations from those who might 
experience any difficulty from an inequality of assessment, or other 
C;1 use, I only received one complaint, and that from a ryot who had 
tatien 5 cawnies of land, but whose only pair of bullocks dying at the 
season of cultivation, had rendered him unable to fulfil his agreement; 
white the readiness and punctuality with which the amount of the jumma 
lias been realized, is, 1 hope, evidence of their ability to pay it. [? 82 j 
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Extract PROCEEDINGS of the Board of Revenue at Fort 
St. George ; the 24th August 1807. 


Principal Collector of CEDED DISTRICTS to Board of Revenue, on 
the survey of that country ; dated 30th November 1806—&c. &c. 

Gentlemen, 

Para. 1. THE survey of the Ceded Districts being now com¬ 
pleted, it becomes my duty to report to the 
Principal Collector of board the manner in which it has been conducted ; 
Ceded Districts to the resu |t 0 f [t j n exhibiting the extent and 

a5°Jul/'i8o7. VenUe ' Qa <>1 assessment of all the various descriptions of laud 

in the country, whether cultivated or waste ; and 
the expense with which it has been attended, from its beginning to its 
conclusion. 


2. It was begun in June 1802, by four gomastahs of my cutcberry, 
who were at that time, the only persons in the Ceded Districts who 
understood land measuring. It proceeded very slowly at first, from the 
want of hands; but several of the inhabitants being instructed every 
month, the number of surveyors, by the end of the year amounted to 
fifty, and was in the course of the following one, augmented to a 
hundred. The surveyors were at first formed into parties of six, but 
afterwards of ten, to each of which a head surveyor or inspector was 
appointed. With the exception of hills and rocks, all land, of whatever 
kind, was measured. All roads, sites of towns and villages, beds of 
tanks and rivers, wastes and jungles, were included in the survey. 
Ancient wastes were usually measured in extensive lots to be suit- 
divided hereafter, as they may be occupied ; but when it could be 
conveniently done, they were also frequently divided into fields of the 
ordinary site. As all fields that have ever been cultivated have names, 
they were distinguished in the survey registers by these names, and 
also, by a particular number, affixed to each, in the order in which it 
was measured. The surveyors used everywhere the same standard 
measure, a chain of thirty-three feet; forty of which, made an acre. 
They were paid by the acre at such a rate as it was supposed would 
enable them, with diligence, to earn about six pagodas monthly. They 
were encouraged to be expeditious, by the hope of gain ; and deterred, 
at the same time, from being inaccurate through haste, by the fear of 
dismission , for no false measurement beyond ten per cent, in dry land, 
and five per cent, in wet, whether proceeding from negligence, from 
haste or design, was ever excused ; and the frequent instances of loss 
of employment in this account, that occurred during the early part of 
the survey, soon rendered the surveyors so cautious, that their measure¬ 
ment was afterwards in general sufficiently correct. The vacancies 
that were continually happening among them from dismission, and 
more frequently from sickness, were at all times easily filled up from 
among a number of persons who always attended them, with the view 
of being instructed and employed ; but these persons, on being 
appointed, were, in order to guard against partiality, sent to the party 
of a head surveyor, different from that by whom they had been reported 
as qualified. 
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The head surveyors, or inspectors, examined the measurement 
of the surveyors placed under their charge. 1 hey were paid by the 
month. To have paiti them by the acre, would have defeated the end 
of their appointment, by preventing them from examining, carefully 
and deliberately, the operations of the under surveyors. But to guard 
against remissness, and to leave them at the same time sufficient 
leisure for investigation, they were required to measure monthly one- 
tenth of the quantity of land fixed for a surveyor, [ hey were not 
permitted to make this measurement all at once, in the course of a few 
days ; hut were obliged to make it gradually and uniformly, throughout 
the month, by taking a few fields every day. The whole of the 
inspectors were frequently removed from one party to another, because 
by remaining too long with one party they were apt to entertain par¬ 
tialities and enmities, and to pass over the false measurement of some 
surveyors, while they exaggerated the trifling errors of others ; and for 
these causes, many inspectors were at different times, dismissed. Both 
inspectors and surveyors were at first allowed a share of the produce 
oi all extra collections, and unauthorized enaums, which they brought 
to light; but as they often earned more in this way, than by the survey 
and with less labour, it was soon found that the survey was impeded by 
these investigations, and it therefore became necessary to coniine them 
to the single ohjrct of measuring the land. 

4. The surveyors were followed by assessors, two of whom were 
allotted for the assessment of the land measured by each party of ten 
surveyors. The assessor, on arriving in a village, went over the land 
with the pot ail curninn and ryots, arranged it in different classes, accord¬ 
ing to its quality. In all villages, the land, both wet and dry, had from 
ancient custom been divided into 1st, 2d, and 3rd sorts, agreeably to 
their supposed respective produce; but these divisions not being 
sufficiently minute for a permanent assessment, the classes of wet land 
in a village, were often increased to five or six, and those of dry, to 
eight or ten. The classification was made rather by the pot ail curnum 
and ryots than by the assessor; for he adopted their opinion, unless he 
saw evident cause to believe that it was wrong, when a reference was 
made to the head ryots of any of the neighbouring villages, who fixed 
the class to which the land in dispute should belong. The quality of 
the land, where all other circumstances, were equal, determined its 
class; but allowance was made for distance from the village, and every 
other incident by which the expense of cultivation was augmented. 
The ryots were directed to be careful in classing the land, as the whole 
of any one class would be assessed at the same rate ; but they were not 
told what rate would be, because it was apprehended tliat they would be 
induced [ 783 ] by such information, to enter a great deal of the better 
sort of land in the inferior classes. It was discovered, however, alter 
a trial of a few months, that by following this mode, the potails and 
ryots, not seeing immediately the effects of classification, were not 
sufficiently impressed with its importance, and sometimes by entering 
too much land in the higher classes, and sometimes in the lower, the 
assessment of some villages became more than they could possibly pay, 
and that of others, much less than they had ever paid before. To 
obviate this mischief, the lands were both classed and assessed, at the 
same time, by which means, the ryots perceiving at once the effect of 
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classification in raising or lowering their own individual rents, felt the 
necessity of making it with care. After this principle was adopted, the 
classification was in general sufficiently accurate, except that, in some 
instances the land of potaiU cum urns, and a few head ryots, were 
inserted in too low a class. These irregularities, however, were 
usually corrected, either on the spot by the assessor, with the advice of 
the ryots of the adjacent villages, or afterwards, by persons appointed 
to revise his assessment. 

5. As the assessors did not always rectify fraudulent classifica¬ 

tion, hut sometimes remained ignorant of it, from negligence, or 
connived at it, from bribery; and as it was impossible to ensure from 
so many individuals, a punctual observance of the same method of 

proceeding, it was thought advisable, for the sake of preserving 

uniformity, and of checking abuses, to appoint five head assessors 

selected from the most intelligent of the ordinary assessors. Each head 
assessor had four ordinary ones, under him; his business was to review 
their classification and assessment, and to correct them, when wrong. 
He looked particularly to the classification of the lands of such persons, 
as he suspected might have been favoured by the assessors ; and where 
he was convinced, both from his own opinion and that of the principal 
ryots of the neighbouring villages, that partiality had been shown, he 
transferred such lands to higher classes; and in the same manner, when 
he found that the lauds of any ryots were classed Loo high, he removed 
them to their proper classes. If he saw no occasion for changing land 
from one class to another, he examined whether whole classes were not 
assessed too high or low, and raised or depressed them to different 
rates, wherever it appeared that an alteration was necessary ; but he 
was not permitted to make any alterations in the accounts of the 
ordinary assessor: such alterations as he thought requisite were entered 
in those accounts, in columns left for that purpose •, so that when the 
settlement came to be finally made in the collector’s eutclierry, ail 
alterations might be seen, and the reasons examined, upon which they 
were grounded. As an interval of one or two months usually elapsed 
between the investigation of the ordinary assessor, and that of the 
head one, there was full time for every ryot to ascertain, whether his 
own land was properly classed : and if he thought that it was not, he 
had an opportunity of stating his objections to him on his arrival in 
ihe village; and as the ryots of all the neighbouring villages were 
assembled, the head assessor, by means of arbitrators from among them, 
easily determined all complaints of this nature. 

6. If entire dependence could have been placed on the judgment 
and impartiality of the head assessors, nothing more would have been 
required in fixing the assessment than to have adopted their estimates; 
but as these estimates were sometimes incorrect, and as they would 
have been still more so, had the assessors been relieved from the fear 
of a future examination, the whole of the classification and assessment 
underwent a complete investigation in the collector’s cutcherry. On 
this occasion, all the potails, curnurns, and principal ryots of every 
village in the district to be settled, were assembled at the cutcherry. 
The business was begun by fixing the sum which was to be the total 
revenue of the district. 1 his was usually effected by the collector in a 
few days, by comparing the collections under the native princes, under 
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the Company's government from its commencement, the estimates of 
the ordinary and head assessors, and the opinions of the most intelligent 
natives j and, after a due consideration of the whole, adopting such a 
sum as ,'t was thought would lie the fair assessment of the district, in 
its present state, or what the inhabitants, in similar circumstances, 
under a native government, would have regarded as somewhat below 
the usual standard. The amount fixed by the collector, was usually 
from live to fifteen per cent, lower than the estimates of the assessors ; 
for it is the nature of assessment, proceeding from single fields, to 
whole districts, and taking each field at its supposed average produce, 
to make the aggregate sum greater than what can be easily realized. 
After fixing a certain sum for the districts, it next remained to determine 
what share of this sum, was to be imposed on each village. Had the 
detailed assessment been perfectly correct, it might have been done at 
once, by an uniform remission of 5 or to per cent, to everv field ; but 
as this was always objected to by many of the inhabitants, who thought 
their lands were not so favourably assessed as those of their neighbours, 
either in the same or other villages. It therefore became necessary to 
examine again the assessment of every village: such villages as 
claimed more than the average remission, were investigated by the 
principal ryots of other villages ; and each claim was admitted either 
fully, or with such modification as both parties agreed upon. The extra 
remission thus granted to one set of villages, was to be deducted from 
another; and it was effected in the same manner, by employing the 
ryots of other villages. After settling what proportion of the whole 
remission was to be allowed to each village, it still was necessary to 
ascertain whether, or not, any alteration was requisite in the classifica¬ 
tion of lands. In some villages where none appeared to be necessary, 
and where no objections were made, the classification of the head 
assessor was confirmed, and the r**nt of each class, and consequently 
of each field,^ determined at once, by lowering their assessment by the 
rate of remission granted to the village. In those villages where 
complaints were made of the classification, the objections were 
examined ; and if they were allowed to be just by ryots not [ 784 ] 
interested in the matter, the necessary alterations were made. Com- 
plaints of whole 1 lasses being rated Loo high, or too low, were much 
more frequent than those of particular fields being entered in a wrong 
class; because each ryot, knowing the produce of his own and his 
neighbour's lands, took care to see, where their qualities were equal, 
that his own were not placed in a higher class by the assessors ; but he 
was not so anxious about the rate at which the class was assessed, as 
he considered, that whatever it was, it would be as favourable to him 
as to others. Where some classes were rated too high, or too low it 
was usually owing to the potail and curnum of the village contriving’to 
make the assessor under-rate the dais which contained most of their 
own land, and over-rate some other one, composed principally of the 
land ol the inferior ryots. But as the collector’s cutcherry always 
inquired minutely into the assessment of the lands of the leading men 
in each village, and as [lie whole district was present at the discussion 
and every man ready to prevent another from obtaining an advantage 
in which he did not himself share, no fraudulent aslessmentof any 
consequence could possibly be concealed* / 


** ST*? 
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7* I he classification and assessment of the land having undergone 
three several investigations, by the assessor, head assessor, and collec¬ 
tor’s cutchcrry; and all objections having been heard, and admitted 
when well founded, nothing remained but to ascertain and register the 
rent of every field. [ Ids was an easy operation ; for as each class of 
land had been already rated according to its quality, it was only to 
calculate the number of acres in the field by 2, 3, or 4 fanams, as the 
rate of the class might happen to be, to which it belonged. As this was 
a mere arithmetical process, it was performed by persons hired for the 
purpose, who were paid at the rate of one and a half can ta ray fanams, 
tor a hundred fields, They were superintended by two gomastahs 
from the cutcherry ; and when they had made out two copies of the 
register of fields, one for the collector, and the other for the tehsildar, 
the survey of the district was closed for the time. It still, however, 

’ remained to ascertain by experiment, whether the assessment 
might not be too high in some cases. In the course of collecting 
the first year’s survey rent, a list was made of such fields as 
were asserted by the cultivators to be over-rated. Their rent was, 
at the end of the year, again examined in the presence of the 
principal inhabitants, and either lowered, or confirmed, as circumstances 
appeared to require, 1 his was the last operation of the survey ; and 
it usually occasioned a reduction of from one half, to one and half per 
cent, on the assessment. The equivalent might easily have been 
made up from lands which had been under-rated, for the assessment 
was as often below as above the proper point; but it was thought better, 
in this case, to make no alterations, lest it should weaken the confidence 
with which it was wished to impress the inhabitants in the permanency of 
the survey rent. The final correction above mentioned has been made 
in all the districts which were settled by the survey rent in 1215 ; but in 
those districts where the survey rent was not established till 1216, and 
in those where it will not be introduced till 1217, the correction cannot 
be effected until 1217 in the one case, or until 1218 in the other. It 
will occasion a decrease of about ten thousand (10,000) pagodas, in the 
total assessment of the land inserted in the statement. The mode of 
measuring and assessing the land has been explained at so much length, 
that it can hardly be necessary to say more upon the subject; but should 
any further information be required, it will be more easily gathered 
from the accompanying copies (Nos. 1,2,3, 4) °f Instructions to 
surveyors and assessors, than from any description whatever. 

8. The accompanying statement No. 5, contains an abstract of 
every thing that seems to be necessary in an agricultural survey. It 
shows the population, the number of cattle and sheep, and the extent 
and value of all land, cultivated and waste, and though unavoidably 
somewhat long, it is so plain that it may be easily understood from the 
slightest inspection; and I shall, therefore, have occasion to make only 
a fesv remarks upon the principal heads, 

9. When I transmitted to the Board, on the 24th August 1802, an 
abstract of the population of the country, I was convinced that it was 

f jreatly under-rated; but I took no immediate measures to ascertain the 
act; because I was aware that the inhabitants at that time, would have 
suspected that the inquiry was instituted merely with the view of 
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introducing a general capitation tax, and would have endeavoured as 
much as possible, to suppress information. But as I knew that whatever 
apprehensions they might formerly have entertained on this point, had 
been dispelled by the abolition of many old taxes within the last four 
or five years and by the limitation of the land rent by the survey, I 
thought the conclusion of the survey, a proper time for obtaining more 
accurate account of the population than had hitherto been done. 
Instructions were therefore circulated in August last, to make out new 
returns of the number of inhabitants in every village, founded as far as 
it might be practicable, upon actual muster, except in the case of those 
casts who seclude their women from public view. The returns were 
prepared by the curnums of the different villages, assisted by the 
potails, from muster where that mode could be adopted ; and where it. 
could not, as among Mussulmen, as well as several casts of Hindoos, 
from the information of the heads of families, or of their neighbours. 
The paper No, 7, has been drawn up from these returns, and probably 
exhibits as accurate a statement of the population of an extensive 
province, as can in general be procured in any other part of the world. 
The total number of inhabitants is 1,917.376, which is 689,263 more 
than the return of 1802 ; a part of this excess, perhaps one-fourth, 
arises from the increase of population during a period of five years of 
tranquillity, a small part is also owing to the return of inhabitants 
who had emigrated under the Nizam’s government; but the 
remainder must be attributed to the falsity of the former returns. 
There is every reason to believe that the total is rather below than 
above the actual population, for Ihc number of females [?85] 
ought to be greater. It is according to the statement, one-tenth less 
than that of males ; but if the same proportions exist here as in Europe, 
the difference cannot be more than one in a hundred ; and the whole 
number of inhabitants would, upon this principle, be 3,014,294. ft 
should, however, be observed, that it is a general opinion among the 
inhabitants that l he number of males is actually always one-tenth 
greater than that of females. I was at first inclined to bi lieve, that 
the difference might have arisen from the seclusion of females; but it 
is not particularly great among those casts who follow this practice, but 
extends to every cast, and every district. I examined the details of 
several villages in different parts of the country, and though in one 
village the females were more numerous than the males, and in a few 
others, nearly equal in number to them ; yet the average result was the 
same as in whole districts. The coincidence of so many unconnected 
accounts is certainly a strong argument in favour of the popular notion, 
of males being one-tenth more numerous than females. 

ro. Accounts were also taken in the course of the last Fusly of 
the number of cattle and sheep in the country, but they cannot be 
expected to be so accurate, as those of the' population; not only 
because the owners are averse to giving true reports, but because herds 
and flocks move frequently from one part of the country to another for 
the sake of pasture, and many herds are almost wild ; and their numbers 
must therefore be taken, upon the word of their keepers. After makiii ' 
allowance, however, for these obstacles, the actual does not. 1 imagine 
exceed the estimated numbers of cattle and sheep above one tenth "or 
at most one-eighth. The number of black cattle is 1,198,613 : and that 
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of buffaloes, 493,906; although a considerable proportion of both 
perished during the severe droughts of 1212 and 1213, the stock of both 
has increased within the last,five years. 

11. The number of sheep, according to t,he returns, is 1,147,493, 
and of go its 694,633. The actual number of both is probably one- 
eighth more, because from their being kept chiefly in the fields or 
jungle, and from the owners having a superstitious prejudice against 
their being counted by others, or even by them selves, it is more 
difficult to obtain correct statements of sheep and goats than of black 
cattle and buffaloes. 

12. The quantity of eirkar land in cultivation, according to the 
survey, is'3,203.859 acres; o{ which the assessment or fixed rent is 
star pagodas, 17,08,115; and the quit and extra rent S. Pags. 
1,44,8-40; in all, S. Pags. >8,52,955. (No. 5 ) The cultivation in 
the statement, is not that of any one year, but of several; that 
of each district is entered for the year in which Us survey was made, 
from 1213 to 1216: but as the best cultivated districts were first 
surveyed, and afterwards those in which the greatest increase has 
taken place, the total may be considered, as the average cultivation 
of ordinary years. It is exceeded only by the Cultivation of Fusly 1215, 
The various products from which the land rent is drawn, and the 
proportions of each, are shown in the statement No 8. It was made 
out in 12 it, since which period, the proportions of some of the more 
valuable articles, as indigo and sugar, have greatly augmented. 
Indigo to the value of star pagodas 1,05,000, paid duty in 1215 ; and it 
is supposed that the export to the Carnatic, for which no duty was 
paid, was equal to star pagodas, 20,000. The quantity would have 
been nearly doubled in 1216, had not the crops been destroyed by the 
drought. The coarse sugar, or jaggery, manufactured in 1216, was 
double'the quantity of any preceding year. The increase of these 
articles, is occasioned by the addition of an extra land-rent, amounting 
to twice or three times the ordinary rate, to which alt land employed 
in their culture was subjected ; and this increase is likely to go on 
progressively, as the demand for them is great. Cotton, one of the 
chief products of the Ceded Districts, has not increased in a similar 
degree, because the demand for it is not greater than usual, and because, 
from its being a common article of cultivation, and never having paid 
more than the ordinary land-rent, it has obtained no advantage, from 
the equalization of rent by the survey. Us estimated produce in Fusly 
1215, is shown in the statement No. 9, which was last year transmitted 
to the board of trade. This produce is not likely to increase, in a 
greater rate than the general cultivation of the country, because cotton 
is hardly more profitable than grain to the ryots. But should any 
considerable supply be required for the Company's investment, the 
rise in the price which must in consequence take place, will occasion 
a greater quantity to be grown upon the land now occupied. The 
augmentation, however, will not be so great as might be expected, 
because it will be limited by the more substantial ryots being unable to 
raise cotton, without a succession of other crops, and from the poorer 
ryots seldom being able to raise it "at all. This does not proceed from 
any particular difficulty or expense attending the cultivation, but from 
the necessity of raising, in the first place, grain for themselves, and 
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straw for their cattle; and from their rarely, after providing these 
articles, having the means of raising any thing else ; so that not one- 
n.th of the cotton land now in cultivation is employed in rearing? that 
article. ** 

13* The waste land is the great source from which an additional 
supply of cotton may be obtained ; but this can only be effected, by 
lowering the present assessment. A reduction of 25 'per cent, would, 
in the course of ten *or fifteen years, bring into cultivation from a 
million to a million and a quarter of acres ; and cotton could be grown 
to any extent that could possibly be required. 1 he price would rise at 
first, by the purchase for the investment, but it would fall again to the 
ordinary standard, whenever the increased produce bore the same 
proportion to the increased demand, as the present produce to the 
present demand,. The time which might be required for the price to 
fall, would defend upon the quantity of cotton which might be wanted 
for the investment,-but it could hardly exceed eight or [ 780 ] ten years, 
because more additional eofion might be raised within that period, than 
the investment could demand. The waste which has been in cultivation 
within the last twenty years, amounts to 2,133,363 acres ; and that which 
has either not been cultivated within that time, or never, amounts to 
4 i *29*953 acres, making in all above six million of acres, of which about 
one-sixth is fit for cotton. 


14. The total enaum land in the Ceded Districts, contains 2,599,747 
acres, of which the estimated rent is star pagodas 12,35,458; about six 
tenths (y’o) of the whole is waste. The land held by Bramins under 
the denomination of Dbinnadey (Statement No. 6.] is chiefly cultivated 
by ryots, who seldom pay the enaumdar more than a fourth or a fifth 
of the rent. In many villages, these cnaums are divided among the 
ryots, who allow the enaumdar only a small quit rent, and regard the 
rest as their own, from long possession. The enaums of potaiN and 
curnums amount to 64,701,138 acres, of which, the estimated rent is 
star pagodas,^ 3,02,587. 21. 33.; about four-fifths of the whole are 
Cultivated. These enaums are in many villages, thirty or forty per cent, 
of the revenue, but in others, not more than two or three per cent. 
In general, all above five per cent, may be regarded as unauthorized. 
The frequent changes of government, and the loss or rather conceal¬ 
ment of accounts, have during a long course of years, facilitated 
the fraudulent extension of these enaums, at the expense of the cirkar. 
Iands.^ Many additions have in this manner, been made to them under 
the Company’s government, and even at the moment of the survey, 
as it was feared that no opportunity might afterwards offer for such 
practices. In some cases, a portion of these extra enaums arises from 
grants for building small forts or digging wells, for public use. In others, 
they pay a quit rent ; but they ought ail to be examined hereafter, and 
be subjected, where excessive, to resumption or assessment. The 
whole of the cirkar and enaum land capable of cultivation, amounts to 
twelve million and sixty-six thousand and nine hundred and twenty- 
three acres {12,066,923) of which the rent, as fixed by the survey, is star 
pagodas 39,54,417. 


15. The last description of land in the statement, is what is called 
Purrampoke. It comprehends all land that is utterly unproductive; 
sites of towns and villages; beds of rivers, and in some cases of tanksj 
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roads, and extensive tracts of rocky and stony ground where no plough 
can ever go. 

16. 1 reckoned at the commencement of the survey, that it might 

be finished in four years, and that the expense would be about tour per 
cent, of the revenue of one year. The average revenue has been about 
sixteen lacs of pagodas, which, at four per cent, gives 64,000 pagodas. 
But the survey has already cost 80,000 pags,, and will cost about 3,000 
more. This increase, is occasioned by its having occupied nearly five 
years instead of four, owing to my attention having been partly diverted 
from it, to the business of supplies, while the army was in the field, and 
to its having been necessary to survey, a second time, a great p«*rt of 
the lands on the banks of rivers, in order to ascertain how much of 
them has been carried away, by the inundation in October 1S01. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Anantpoor, 1 Your most obedient and humble servant, 

26th July 1807. j (Signed) Thomas Munro> 

i « V^O 1 IT m 


No. 1.—Instructions to Surveyors. 

1. All your measurements, of every descrip- 
Enelosure. t i on of | an ^ wet anc i dry, are to be made with a 

chain of thirty-three feet. 

2. Your accounts are to be kept in acres, goontas, and anas. One 
square chain is one goonta, and forty such goontas, are one acre. 

3. When you arrive in a village, you will, previously to beginning 
the measurement, take a muchulka from the potail and curnuin, 
according to the form which has been delivered to you.—N. B. 7 his 
form states, that the corn urn’s account of cirkar and enaum land, house 
and shop tax, and every article of revenue, is true; and that if it is 
found to be false in any point, he will forfeit his office. 

4. The currtum and potail of the village must attend you, during 
the measurement; and you must give timely notice to the ryots, in 
order that they tnay be present at the measurement of their own fields. 

5. In measuring a village, you will begin at one side, and proceed 
regularly, on making the field first measured No. 1, the next No. 2, &c. 
These numbers, will serve to distinguish fields, when there are several 
of the same name in one village. After measuring the dry, you will 
measure the wet land, and number the fields in the same manner, 
beginning again at No. l, 2, &c. ; and the same rule must be observed, 
with respect to baghayet or garden land. 

6. The name of every field, must be entered in your accounts. 
Where fields, whether cultivated, uncultivated, or waste, have a name, 
you will insert that name : where they have none, you will, in concert 
with the potail ar.d curnuin, give them one. 

7. In the account of the measurement of every field, whether wet 
or dry, you will always specify the names and numbers of the fields by 
which it is bounded. 


8. In dividing fields of red land, you will mark the division by a 
bank of earth or stones; but in black land, you will always mark the 
division by setting up boundary stones ; because the poll! or bank of 
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earth would injure the black land, by over-running it with long rooted 
grass. [ 787 ] 

9. You will pay the hire of the coolies employed, in marking 
boundaries, either by stones or banks of earth. 

10. If a field, not being larger than may be cultivated by one 
plough, is ploughed in part only, and the rest waste, you will not divide 
it as one field. 

11. If a field is too large to be cultivated by one plough, you will 
divide it into two or three fields, as may be necessary. As the extent of 
land cultivable by one plough depends upon the nature of the soil, you 
will be guided by the custom of the village, and the opinion of the potail, 
curnum, and principal ryots, in regulating the size of fields. 

As the subdivision of a large cultivated field is ordered to be made 
solely upon the supposition, that if thrown up by the present occupant, 
it may be left waste, from their being few ryots in the village who have 
the means of cultivating it; yet, if, from the state of agriculture in the 
village, there is no danger of its being left uncultivated, it will not be 
necessary to divide it, even though it should be too large for one plough. 

12. In the measurement of dry land, you will class black and red 
land separately. 

13. If a quarter only of a field is cultivated, enter the whole field 
as waste. If half only is cultivated, enter half as cultivated, and half as 
waste; and if three quarters are cultivated, and one quarter waste, enter 
the whole as cultivated. 

14. In measuring uncultivated land, you will divide it according to 
the old marks or bounds; should you meet with waste (anadi) having no 
such marks, you will direct them to be made. You will class unculti¬ 
vated lands into fallow of i, 2, 3, 4, and 5 years; waste from 5 to io, 
10 to 15, and 15 to 20 years; and anadi, or waste, which has either 
never been cultivated, or not been cultivated within twenty years. 

It is only when waste is divided into fields, or found in small pieces, 
that it is to be measured, by separate fields; when lying in large undis¬ 
tinguished tracts, it is to be measured in the gross: but whether found in 
small fields, or in extensive commons, it is to be named and numbered. 

If, after measuring twenty cultivated fields, numbered 1, 2, 3, to 20, 
a piece of waste follows, it will be numbered 21, and the cultivated field 
which comes after it 22, and so on, as often as waste intervenes ■» but 
as the largest piece of waste, is usually surveyed after all the rest of the 
village is finished, it will, of course, be the last number. Suppose that 
this number is 50, then, if at any future period it should, from the 
extenion of cultivation, become necessary to divide it into fields, these 
fields will be numbered in succession No. 51, 52, &c. But this cannot 
be done in the case of the waste No. 21, because it is already followed 
by No. 22; when, therefore, No. 21 comes to be divided into fields, 
these new fields must be numbered No. 1. in 21, 2. in 31 , &c. 

15. When a field contains a few tamarind, kikar, or other produc¬ 
tive trees, you will make no deduction for the land under their shade, 
because the ryot derives a profit from them ; but where there is a bher- 
tree, or several other unproductive trees together, forming a shade, you 
will measure the land occupied by it and deduct it from the field. 
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16. In measuring purrimpoke, or land that cannot be cultivated, 
you will specify the extent of forts, of pettahs, of open villages, of the 
court-yards of houses, with the number and kinds of trees in such yards; 
of the banks of tanks, rivers, nullahs, ravines, hillocks, roads, kullar or 
barren land, wells, salt mounds, and of topes; stating the numbers and 
species of trees. You will also specify the pur rim poke in the fields of 
ryots, and deduct it from their land. 

17■ 1° tarbunds, or palmyrah topes, you will insert the number of 

trees, and class them into male and female, young, productive, and 
old, or past bearing. You will also measure separately, the divisions 
or parts of the tope occupied by different ryots. 

18. You are not to measure lulls or beds of rivers. 

19. You will consider as garden or bagheyet, ail lands, in whatever 

manner they may be watered, that do not yield rice, but produce 

raggy, jeware, tobacco, red pepper, &c. and you will enter as garden 
so much land only, as can be watered. 

20. fn measuring wet land, you will specify whether it is watered 

by large tanks, by great nullahs, such as those of the Toombaddea 
and Pennah, by kunipli, or drow-wells, or by kushems or nullahs, 

proceeding from springs. 

2r. You will enter as wet land all gardens having a constant 
supply of water, and containing cocoa-nut and other fruit-trees. You 
will specify the quantity of waste land between the rows of trees 
of land cultivated, where the trees arc thinly scattered ; and of cultivat¬ 
ed land where Lhere are no trees. You will note the number of plants 
of young trees, of productive, and of old or unproductive trees, and 
specify whether they are cocoa-nut, soopari, tamarind, jamoon, lime or 
orange, &c. You will also enter as wet land, plantations of betel and 
sugar-cane ; and likewise land producing tobacco and red pepper, &c. 
provided there is water enough for rice. 

32. In wells and river kumplis, where there is a constant supply 
of water, and where the land, having formerly produced rice, is now, 
from some cause or other, cultivated with dry grain, you will enter as 
wet land, all that land which is marked out as atchkutt, or richfields, 
and which can be watered ; but if. from the scarcity of water, such land 
is in particular years only, cultivated as wet, you will measure it as dry. 

23. When fields of garden or wet land are too large, they must 
be subdivided in the same manner as those of dry. 

24. You will measure the beds of tanks, and class the lands 
included in them, according to the nature of the soil. [ 788 ] 

25. You arc to enter as cultivated land, the cultivation of the 
last. Fusty only; that is to say, of the year previous to that in which 
the survey takes place ; for if lands cultivated in former years, but 
waste last year, or cultivated in the last, but not in the present year, 
are entered in the survey cultivation, the account will not exhibit a true 
statement of the cultivation of any one year. 

26. \ ou are to measure only such lands, as are allotted to you. 

If you measure the lands of another surveyor, vou will not be paid for 
them, but fined. ' r 
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27. When boundaries are disputed, if the lands in dispute are 

„ . cultivated, and have been annexed to one village 

since the year Kel&h, or the establishment of the 
Ahkam Namah, enter them in that village; if the lands arc anadi, or 
old waste, enter them in the village which agrees to walk along the 
boundary. 

28. To prevent the survey from being retarded by indolence, you 
must measure daily, whether cirkar or enaum land, as follows : 

Dry: 

If cultivated ... ... ... 5,000gontah or chains, 

If sayeh bun jar, or uncultivated land \ r ’ ' 

divided into fields ... / 6 ’ 5 °° - do ' 

If anad bunjer, or undivided waste or 
com mo n ... ... ...25,000 ... do. 

Wet: 

If cultivated ... ... ... 1,500 ... do. 

If uncultivated ... ... 2,500 ... do. 

29. You will receive at the above rates six pagodas monthly ; but 
your pay being regulated by your measurement, will be increased or 
diminished in the proportion that your measurement, during the month, 
may be greater or less than the quantity prescribed. In order to 
ascertain the amount of your pay, you will send an abstract of your 
measurement monthly, through examiner to the treasury, in the 
following form : 

Dry: 


Cultivated 


{ 


Cirkar 

Enaum 


Goontas. Acres. 

90,000 or 2,250 
5,000 ... 125 


95,000 ... 2,375 


Uncultivated 


f Cirkar 

1 Enaum 


45.5oo ... 

5,000 ... 


11 3 i 

*25 


50,500 ... 1,262$ 


Waste Cirkar 
Total acres dry 


75.000 *.875 


Wet: 


5 . 5 * 2 $ 


Cultivated 


/ Cirkar ... 
\ Enaum ... 


Uncultivated 




4.500 

750 

r. T 111 F - 

5.250 

2,000 

500 


112$ 

i8i 

131$ 


50 

12$ 


2,500 ... 62$ 


Total wet acres 


*93? 


Grand Total 


... Acres 5,706$ 
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30. In your abstract, it is not necessary to particularize the elates 
of measurement; the name of the month only is wanted. 

31. As the chain is frequently broken, and some of its links lost, 
you will compare it from time to time, with the standard which you 
have received for that purpose. 

32. If, on trial by the examiner, your measurement is found to be 
false, you will be dismissed, if it has proceeded from negligence; and 
punished, if from design. 

33. You will inquire into unauthorized new enaums and concealed 
lands. If you discover any not entered in the accounts of the eurmim, 
you will receive, on proof, one half the amount; and the persons 
through whose information you make the discovery, one quarter of 
your half. 

34. You will be allowed two chain-bearers, and one quarter of a 
canteray fanam for each, daily. You will pay them, and also the 
cooleys employed in making the boundary marks, daily, in presence 
of the potail and curnum, and take their receipts. 

35. You will receive half a pagoda monthly for oil and stationary. 

36. You will let the curnums enter the account of the tneasure 
ment, and you will compare your abstract with theirs, daily. [ 789 ] 

37. You will deliver both your rough and fair accounts of measure¬ 
ment, to the examiner. 

38. You svill pay the bazar price for all articles received in the 
villages. If you do not pay, or if you receive batta, you will be 
dismissed. 

(Signed) Thomas Mu tt to, 

PI. Collr. 


(No.2.)— Instructions to Azmayesb Gomastahs, or Examiners 

of the Survey. 


„ . 1. As you are appointed to the superinten- 

tendence of a party of ten surveyors, you will 
regulate their survey, as follows : 

2. When a village has eight or ten large mujerahs, you will send 
two surveyors to each ; but if the mujerahs are small, only one. 

3. When there is a large mouzah, without any mujerah, you will 
mark out by flags, the portions to be surveyed by each surveyor ; and 
let them compare their account of boundaries with each other, so as to 
prevent any land from being omitted in their respective limits. 

4. When a mouzah is small, and you think that the survey will be 
accelerated, by employing only a part of the surveyors in it, and sending 
the.rest to another mouzah, you will do so. 

5. If the mujerahs of a mouzah have old boundaries, you will 
adopt them : if they have no visible boundaries, you will set up stones 

[ in'order to distinguish them. 

6. You will take care that no land is omitted between the 
respective limits of your own surveyors ; or between their limits, and 
those of other parlies of surveyors. 
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7. You will take the rough accounts (the kham chitah or ) 

from the surveyors, and make by them, all your comparisons of 
measurement, 

8. In your examinations of measurement, you will attend parti¬ 
cularly to the fields of potails, curnums, and khoobash inhabitants. 

9. You will examine by re-measurement daily, as follows : 

Dry ... ... 500 goontahs or chains. 

Or wet ... ... 150 ... Do. 

and transmit the account of the examination in the following 
form, No. t- (Margoza tree field of Rungah Reddy, cirkar land) to 
the north of Goind Gaums yetmannee field, measured by Bhoom 
Row ... ... ... 4 acres 18^ goontas; 

viz. East to West ... chains 

North to South ... 15$ 



Total 

Azmayesh or trial 

viz. East to West 
North to South 


178J or 4 — x8J 

5 acres 1 chain; 
12 chains. 
i6| 


Total ... 20! or 5 — 1 


10. You will transmit your trials, with the rough accounts, to the 
cutcherry, and give the fair ones to the accountants (Awurdah Nowis.) 

11. In examining the measurement, if the excess of the land on 
trial, is above raj per cent, in dry, or io per cent, in wet, you will add 
the difference to the field. If the deficiency is more than ten per cent, 
in dry, or 5 per cent, in wet, you will deduct it. 

12. If in any village you find the measurement of the whole, or 
the greater part of the field incorrect, and that a new survey is required, 
you will state the circumstance, and obtain leave before you begin. 

13. If any ryot complains that the measurement of his field is not 
fair, you will measure it again. 

14. You will inquire into new unauthorized enaums, extra collec¬ 
tions, land, and articles of the village taxes suppressed in the accounts * 
of all such discoveries, you will receive one half as a reward, and one 
quarter of your half, will be paid to the person from whom you may 
have received your information, 

15. As the chains are frequently broken, you will compare them 
occasionally with the standard measure. 

16. You will get two chain-bearers from the totties or tallaries 
of the village. You will pay them one quarter of a cantaray fanain 
each daily, in the presence of the potail and oornum ; and take their 
receipt; and you will send a statement of the expense, with your 
monthly account. 

17. You will divide all the villages that fall to your share 
according to the number of surveyors. Write the different shares on 
an equal number of papers, and let the surveyors draw lots, and measure 
the villages which their respective lots contain. 
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18. Your party is to measure only such villages, as may be 
allotted to it. If in the hope of getting more pay from black land, your 
surveyors measure the lands allotted to another party, they will receive 
no pay for them, and be fined. 

19. After finishing the measurement of the villages allotted to 
your party in any district, if there is any party which has not begun 
its measurement in that district, you will measure its villages ; but if 
there is no party which has not commenced, you will proceed to the 
next district. [ 790 ] 

20. You are not to measure in four or five days the number of 
acres prescribed to you lor the month, but to measure daily, except on 
those days when you are on your way to another district. The measure¬ 
ment may be more in some days and less in others ; but the prescribed 
quantity for the month must be completed. 


21. You are not to try the measurement of a part of the surveyors 
in one month, and that of the rest in another; but you are, in each 
month, to try the measurement of all the surveyors. 

22. You are not to remain behind the surveyors, because, unless 
you are with them, you cannot compare with them the false measure¬ 
ment which you may discover. If you Are not always in the same 
district with them, you will be dismissed. 

23. With ^our monthly abstracts, you will send a list of the 
surveyors and persons, present and absent; you will give your rough 
accounts of measurement examined to the aumildar, who will forward 
them to the collector’s cutcherry, and you will take the aumildar’s 
receipts for the accounts. 

24. You will receive a monthly allowance of 22^ fanams for 
Sader Wared. 

25. You will pay for all articles, at the Bazar price, 

(Signed) Thomas Afunro, 

Principal Collector. 


No. 3 ,-^To Assessors or Terrim Muttaseddies. 

1. You are to class the surveyed by ten surveyors, according to 
their rate or terrim. In settling the terrim, you are to assemble the 
potail, curnum, and ryots of the village, and also the heads of the 
neighbouring villages, and do it with their advice. 

2. You are to class the lands of the whole mouza into first, second, 

third, &c. according to their rates. If the best 
Enclosure. land j n ^ cus b a h f y OU w j}| en t er jt f j n the first 

rate. If the first land of any of the mujerahs is only equal to the 
seeond of the cusbah, you will enter it, on the second rate. If on the 
contrary, the first land of the cusbah is equal only to the second of the 
mujerah, you will enter it, in the second rate ; for the rates are to be 
for the whole village generally, and not for each mujerah separately. 

3. In fixing the rates, the ryot who occupies the land must be 
present; you are to consider the condition of the land, and not of the 
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ryot; for the one is permanent, but the other is not; and you are 
to be careful not to enter the first rate, as second, or the second, as 
first, &c. 

4. You are to mention the colour of the land, in order that in 
fixing the rent, the class to which it belongs, may be the better known. 
The colours are as follows:— 


Regur : 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Black mixed with stones. 

Black mixed with chunam stones, 
Black ... with white earth. 

Black ... with sand. 

Black with pebbles (gargatt.) 

Black mould. 


Red: 

1 Red mixed with stones. 


r Red ... 

1 Red earth. 


with sand. 




5. You will inform gie ryots, that the whole land of each class, 
will be assessed at the same rate ; and caution them to class the fields, 
according to the real quality. 

6. In classing the lands you will proceed, as follows : 

Dry, at '4 canteray fanam difference for each rate. 


Rato. 


Acres. 

1 ... 

* * ■ 

IOO ... 

2 ... 

• B ft 

50 ... 

3 * * ■ 

Ml 

40 ... 

4 ... 

III 

; ft** 

5 •• • 

Ml 

~ M 1 

6 ... 

Ml 

1 ft 1 

7 

Ml 

Ml 

8 

Ml 

* * ft 

9 ... 

* • * 

t * ft 

10 ... 

• *« 

— ft*p 

11 ... 

Ml 

- ■ Ml 

13 ... 

* * t 

50 Ml 

13 ... 

* ■ * 

40 *;* 

14 ... 

• II 

5° ••• 

15 -■ 

III 

40 IM 

l 6 ... 

• M 

30 ft** 

I? ... 

Ml 

ft * P 

l 8 ... 

Ml 

1 t 1 

19 ... 

Ml 

50 ... 

20 ... 

Ml 

JlF ‘ * a ft 

VOL, III 

- 36 . 



Rato per acre. 

... IOO 

...098 
...O90 
... o 8 8 

...080 
... o 7 8 
...070 
... o 8 
...060 
..,058 
... 0-5 o 

... o 4 8 

* * * O if. o 

...038 
...030 
...028 
...0 2 0 
...ot8 
... 0 1 o 

...000 [ 791 J 




It 

L 








a® 




, S' . 
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Bagayet, at 5 canteray fanams between each rate. 


<SL 


Rate. 


Acres , 

Pr. acres C. Pagodas. 

1 hi 

in 

10 ... 


10 

0 

0 

2 ... 

* * * 

15 

1 • * 

9 

5 

0 

3 ■ 

tn 

LLU ill 

l 1 i 

9 

0 

0 

4 ... 

• * • 

40 ... 

lit 

8 

5 

0 

f 5 •*. 

* * * 

50 ... 

at* 

8 

0 

0 

Enclosure, fj ... 

* 1 * 

* * * 

«*l 

7 

5 

0 

7 ... 

. * * 

- 

. * 1 

7 

0 

0 

8 ... 

III 

111 

• 1 * 

6 

5 

0 

9 ... 

Ml 

_1 ' * * ■ 

*!■ 

6 

0 

0 

to ... 

IM 

* * * 

1 . a 

5 

5 

0 

II ... 

1 M 

— ..I 

. • a 

5 

0 

0 

12 ... 


- in 

• M 

4 

5 

0 

13 ••• 

*** 

4 

1 * 1 

4 

0 

0 

(4 ... 

Ml 

— ... 

fit 

3 

5 

0 

15 - 

ii* 

— 

til 

3 

0 

0 

l6 ... 

til 

10 ... 

1.1 1 

2 

5 

0 

17 ... 

*•* 

#.i 

1 1 * 

2 

0 

0 

l8 _ ... 

I « • 

«i * 

HI 

1 

5 

0 

19 ... 

• « * 

»*i 

ftl 

I 

0 

0 

20 ... 

. « t 

IO |(( 

. t « 

5 

0 

0 

Wet, at 5 canteray fanams difference between 

each class: 

Rate, 


Acres, 

Rent pr, 

acres 

Cmty* pags. 

I ... 

Ml 

10 1*1 


6 

O 

0 

2 ... 

»*• 

— *.. 


5 

O 

0 

3 ... 


— ((t 


5 

O 

0 

4 ... 


— in 


4 

5 

0 

5 

lit 

40 ... 


4 

0 

0 

6 ... 


50 ... 


3 

5 

0 

7 ... 


— in 


3 

0 

0 

8 ... 

4 • * 

20 ... 


2 

5 

0 

9 ... 

1 f 1 

15 - 


2 

0 

0 

10 ... 

lit 

20 ... 


1 

5 

o 

11 ... 


!0 ... 

.. 

1 

0 

0 

12 ... 


3 «. 


0 

5 

0 

13 ... 


— 


0 

0 

0 

H ... 


— 


O 

0 

0 

15 ... 


— ... 


0 

0 

0 

16 ,,, 


- 1.1 


0 

0 

0 

17 ... 

* ■ t 



0 

0 

0 

18 ... 


— ... 

* - • 

0 

0 

0 

19 ... 


— i.t 


0 

0 

0 

20 ... 

• • * 

— *„. 


0 

0 

0 


The above, is given as an example, for your information ; you are 
not, however, to enter the money rates, but only to take care that the 
lands are correctly classed. The classes may be as numerous, as the 
different kinds of land are; but in one mouza you are not to make 
more than to classes of dry ; 

6 of garden ; and 
3 of wet. 
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7. In regulating the proportions of the decrease of rent between 
each class, you will be guided by the quality of the land ; and make it, 
in some villages, for^dry i eanteray fan am ; and in other villages, where 
the rent is low, £ of a eanteray fanam ; 

For garden ... 5 and 2£ eanteray fanams ; 

For wet ... 5 and 2£ ditto. 

If in a village, you find that the difference between any two classes of 
land should be £ eanteray fanam, you will make the same difference 
between every other class, and in the same manner. If the difference 
between any two is £ eanteray fanam, you will continue that difference, 
through all the other classes; and in garden and wet, if the difference, 
between two classes in 2^ or 5 eanteray fanams. you will make one of 
these rates, the difference between all the other classes 1 but you must 
not have both rates of difference in the same village. 

N. B. The rent of dry land in some of the western districts was 
found to be so low, that the rate of decrease (oottar) could not be 
restricted to £ of a eanteray fanam without great inconvenience ; it was 
therefore extended to one-eighth of a conteray fanam, or two anas ; and 
the following additional articles were inserted in the instructions: 

8. Though you were formerly directed to restrict the rate of 
decrease (oottar) in dry land to £ of a eanteray fanam; yet, as the 
accounts must be regulated by the land, and not the land be made to 
suit the accounts; and as the usual rent is in some places only from 
£ to 1 eanteray fanam per acre; if there are seven or eight classes 
rising £ of a eanteray fanam each, it will make the 'rent too high ; you 
will, therefore, if there are only three or four classes, keep the oottar 
at £ fanam ; but if there are more, you will make the oottar 2 or 3 anas 
of a eanteray fanam, according to the custom of the village. [ 792 ] 

9. In writing the abstract of the village, you wilt state, of the head 
of the columns of Dry, Wet, and Garden, the oottar, or rate of 
decrease between the different classes: if dry, £, or £ eanteray fanam ; 
if garden or wet, 2£, or 5 eanteray fanams. 


10. In classing the land, you will consider both the nature of the 
, soil, and the expense of labour; for instance, if 

one field is near the village, and another, of the 
same quality, at a distance from it, the distant field must be rated lower, 
because it requires more labour to watch, and also to plough it. You 
will make allowance for the additional expense, and lower the rate 
accordingly; so that it may be cultivated with the same ease as the 
land of the same kind near the village. You will also, in garden and 
wet land, make allowance for the deficiency of water ; and where there 
are nullahs and wells, for the extra labour, and reduce the class. 

it. You are to class the land not merely by its intrinsic quality, 
but also by its actual state of cultivation. Thus, if two adjoining fields, 
of the same quality with respect to soil, are held, the one by a poor, 
aqd the other by a substantial ryot, you will not enter them in the 
same class; but will place the field of the poor ryot in such lower one, 
as its unimproved state may render necessary. 


12. If in one field, whether dry, wet, or garden, there are two or 
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three different kinds of soil, you will not class the kinds separately ; 
but take the average of the whole, and make one class, 

13, In classing wet and garden, observe the following detail. 
Divide the land of tanks and nullahs into one crop and two crop 
land. In well land, consider whether the well has water for one or 
two crops, and make the class higher or lower accordingly. 

*■ 4 * ! n classing betel and cocoa-nut, &c., gardens, you will enter 
the land in the same class as land of the same kind on which there are 
no fruit-trees, without making it either higher or lower, on account 
of the trees. 


15 - In garden, you will enter as garden, only what is now 
cultivated; and you are not to add to it any of the neighbouring 
dry land, on the supposition that there is water enough to convert 
it hereafter into garden. 

16. In garden which is now waste (anadi) you will examine 
whether, when last cultivated, the crop was a dry or a wet one. If 
dry, you will class the land, as dry; and if wet, as garden. 

17. In classing dry waste (anadi) you will proceed as follows: 

If it is divided into Helds by old boundaries, and has been so measured 
you will class each field separately: if there are no old boundaries, or 
land marks, you will class it, by the divisions into which the surveyors 
may have formed it. J 


18. In classing the lands, you will take the rough account of the 
survey, and class according to the order of the numbers in that account) 
after which you will separate the cirkar and enaum, and the cirkar- 
culUvated, and uncultivated, and waste land; and class the whole 
according to their respective rates. You will not add up the fields 
ryotwar, for it is not necessary to show what each ryot occupies • but 
in enaum lands, you will add up the fields both in their classes,' and 
under the name of the person to whom they belong. 

19. \ou are to class the lands, dry, garden, and wet, as they are 
distinguished by the surveyors. You are not to alter their classification, 
but you may note where you think it is wrong. 

20. You are to class, monthly, 3,000 canterary pagodas of land 
cultivated, by the rent of the preceding year, for which you will receive 
ten star pagodas monthly. If you class a smaller quantity, your nay 
will be reduced in the same proportion ; viz. 

For cantaray pags. 2,750 pay Sr. Pags. 9 
2,500 8 

2,2fio y 

2,000 6 


If you class a smaller quantity than 2,000, you will be dismissed ■ 
but you will receive no increase above ten pagodas pay, whatever 
quantity you may class. If, however, in the course of the year, you 
class more in one month and less in another, the difference will be 
allowed, provided it does not on the whole exceed to pagodas monthly. 

2t. \ou are to examine if fields have been concealed, or articles 
in the village taxes suppressed; but you are not to inquire into diffe¬ 
rence of rent, or extra collections. 
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22. You will not enter the land forming, the beds of tanks, and 
barren or useless purimpoke ; but you .will inquire how it is cultivated 
when the tank is dry, and class it accordingly. 

2-t. You are to compare your accounts with the curmini,daily, 
and let him take them on the spot; you may carry him and the potail 
to the neighbouring villages, to give their opinion on classing the lands 
of them, but not to write the accounts of their own village. Ij you 
make out your accounts without letting the curnum take a copy, youi 
pay will be sLopt every month in which this is done. 

24. In making out your abstract of the land in classes, (Kcssem- 
war Goshwarah) you are not to enter as cultivated, the cultivation of 
two or three years, but only that of the preceding year. If more is 
entered, you wilt be dismissed. 

2 c As the surveyors, in order to get more pay, make out their 
accounts hastily, and give false additions, you will make your gomastahs 
compare them, and send a list of all errors monthly to the treasury, 
showing the dates of measurement, and the difference of the number of 


acres. 

26. The land classed by you, will be examined by the head 

assessor (Ser Terrim) and if any material error is discovered, you will 
be dismissed. [ 793 ] 

27. You will make out the accounts of each village according to 
the forms, and when the district is completed give the whole to the 
aumildar; you are not to keep the accounts after the district is finished, 
nor to carry the curnums to another district. 

28. You are not to wait for the (Ser Terrim) head assessor, but as 
soon as you finish one village, proceed to another. 

29. You are not to dismiss.or employ gomastahs or peons, without 
reporting and obtaining authority. 

30. You are not to beat or confine any of the inhabitants ; and you 
are to pay for all articles, at the bazar rate. 


(Signed) Thomas Munro, 

Principal Collector. 


{No. 4.)—To Ser Tcrrimdars, or Head Assessors. 

1. As you are appointed to superintend and correct the assessment 

1 of five (Terrimdars) assessors, you will divide 

Enclosure. r s j iare 0 f eac i, district into five divisions 

and give one to each terrimdar, and you will give him at the same 
time, the survey accounts, which will be delivered to you by 
the aumildar. 

2. You will examine the classification of the lands, you will fix the 
rates of assessment, in conjunction with the potails, cuinums, and 
principal ryots, and if you wish for the assistance of any intelligent 
persons formerly employed in the revenue, the aumildar will send them 
to you, on your application. 

3. In making the assessment, you must examine all circumstances 
that may assist in enabling you to form a right judgment. You must 
consider the Ahkam namah, or assessment of Tippoo Sultan; the 
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piesent extent of cultivation ; the condion of the ryots, and tlie nature 
of the sod; you will then fix the rate of assessment of each class of 
land, m dry, garden, and wet; you will explain it to the ryots, and obtain 
then consent to jt, and you will take care that it is not so high, as to 
impede cultivation hereafter; you will also examine well the karnil 
l ent of each village, the detail of the ahkam namah, and of the rent of 
tlie last twenty years, and enter them in your statements. 

4. If you find that any of the terrimdars have classed the lands 

wrong, whether from ignorance or corrupt motives, you will report 
in order that they may be dismissed. r 1 

5. Where you find that the terrimdars have entered two or three 
kinds of land in the same class, you will transfer each kind, to its 
proper class. 

6. As the classing the fallow and waste lands at too low a rate, 
might induce the ryots to occupy them, and throw up their cultivated 
lands to the injury of revenue ; you will therefore keep in view, that 
waste lands are to be so classed as not to discourage their cultivation, 
and at the same time, as not to give them any advantage over the old 
cultivated lands. 

7. As your assessment is regulated by the quality of the land, and 
its actual state of cultivation, and as tiie Bramins and other Tyargar or 
privileged casts, and the cullgoottali-sbotrium, and guddad landholders, 
have always held and must still be permitted, to hold their land, at a 
reduced rent 1 and as this remission must he deducted from your assess¬ 
ment, and thereby reduce its amount, you must be careful in comparing 
)Oiu assessment with that of former periods, to deduct the remission 
previously. 

S. ^ ou will ascertain whatever has been allowed by the custom 
of the village as cuttgoottah {low rent to different casts) shotriuin 
enaum, and low rented villages to Bramins, and (Guddad) quit rent for 
levelling rugged land, and show the amount of each separately in your 
abstract. 


9. \ on are not to detain the terrimdars until you arrive yourself 
to examine their assessment; but let them, as soon as they have finished 
one village, proceed to another. 

10. If a part of your terrimdars have finished their divisions, while 
another part is still behind in a different district, they will also finish 
the divisions which have not been begun before they proceed to a new 
district. 


11. You will send the pay abstract of terrimdars and peons 
monthly to the aumildat, who will get the amount from the treasury j 
and you will issue it, and send a receipt. 

12. When the assessment of a district is finished, you will deliver 
all the accounts to the aumildar, and take his receipt. 

* 3 - ^ will class and assess, monthly, 15,000 canteray pagodas 

of land cultivated, by the rent of the preceding year; and in case of 
any deficiency, your pay of fifteen pagodas will be reduced, in the same 
manner as that of the terrimdars. 

(Signed) Thomas Munro, 

Principal Collector. 


* 
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Extract from Revenue Dispatch from Fort St. George j dated 21st 
Oct. 1807; on Survey of Ceded Districts. 

Par. 247. The survey of the Ceded Districts having been complet¬ 
ed, the principal collector submitted the statements connected with 
that work, which are referred to by the Board of Revenue; and we 
recommend them to the particular attention of your Honourable Court. 
The mode in which the survey and the assessment of the lands were 
conducted, with a care and circumspection which secured the govern¬ 
ment from fraudulent misstatements of the measured extent of the lands, 
and provided, in the manner most agreeable to the inhabitants, against 
excessive assessment. The assessment, it will be observed, rests on the 
firm basis of the concurring approbation of the persons who pay it. [ 794 ] 
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APPENDIX, No. si. 



Extract Fort St. George 
Revenue Consultations, 
26 Oct. *807, 

Minute of the President; 
relating to the Ceded Dis¬ 
tricts. 26 Oct. 1807. 


Extract from FORT ST, GEORGE Revenue Consultations, of the 

27th October 1807, 

THE honourable the President records the following Minute: with 
* Enclosure. 

As the importance of the Ceded Districts to the honourable Com¬ 
pany, both in a political light, and as a valuable 
source of existing public revenue, has frequently 
drawn the attention of the honourable Court, 
as well as of this government, to the best mode 
of management for those extensive possessions, 
it became a primary duty upon me, on my succes¬ 
sion to the government of this presidency, to take 
into my most mature deliberation, assisted by the best authorities I 
could consult, the most expedient measures to be pursued upon the resig¬ 
nation of Colonel Munro, that the public might suffer the least possible 
injury, by the departure of that enlightened officer, and that the principles 
he had acted upon with so much success, might still continue to be the 
guide of the revenue administration in that province. Upon this 
subject I had many conversations with the late president of the council 
and Colonel Munro, as well as with the present members of the 
government, and the result of my best and perfectly unbiassed reflec¬ 
tion is, that it is my duty to recommend to the council, the adoption 
of Colonel Munro’s suggestions, contained in the memorandum which 
I have now the honour to submit to the board. I believe it was not 
the intention of Colonel Munro that this paper should be considered, 
as a public document; but I trust I shall appear justified in producing 
it, as I consider it as a testimony too honourable to the merits of the 
late collector, and too creditable to the gentlemen whom he recom¬ 
mends, to be withheld from the records. 


Mr, Thackeray having declined, for reasons which i could not 
disapprove, the charge of the Ceded Districts, i beg leave to recommend 
that Messrs. Gahagan, Shaw, and Chaplin, be appointed collectors of 
the three divisions of the province, as explained in Colonel Munro’s 
memorandum; that the division should be the same, as the three 
judicial zitlahs, with this alteration, that the district of Varkee should be 
transferred from the southern to the western, or Bellari division, for 
the reasons given by the late collector. 


The pleasure I have felt in perusing the accompanying paper, so 
descriptive of present comfort and tranquillity in the country, and so 
flattering to the hopes of future improvement, induce me to conclude 
this minute with the following extract: 

“If no alteration is attempted, the Ceded Districts will yield, one 
“ year with another, about 18 lacks of pagodas: and it will never be 
“ necessary to call out a single Sepoy to support the collections. But 
“ the importance of the Ceded Districts does not rest merely upon the 
“ production of a great revenue. In a political and military view, they 
:i are of still higher value ; for they are now, what the Carnatic formerly 
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“ was, the country from which our armies, when employed in the 
“ Deccan, must draw all their supplies of cattle and provisions. All 
“ these considerations, urge the expediency of keeping the Ceded 
11 Districts, as they now are ; and of not risking any thing, by a change 
"of men and measures.'' 


Madras, 

26 October 1807. 


} 


WILLIAM PETRIE. 


FHE revenue of the Ceded Districts, when under the Nizam, was 
, declining rapidly every year. An army was 

Mu!” 0 ? a nd t'i m the 01 cSd constantly in the field whose expense consumed 
Districts. 9 ie collections ; and the country was altogether 

in such a distracted state, that the Nizam seems 
to have given it up to the Company, because he could not retain it, in 
subjection. The country is now quiet, and well-affected. No troops 
are required in it, for the preservation of internal tranquillity *, and the 
revenue is collected, with the greatest ease. 

The way most likely to secure these advantages would be, to 
continue, as nearly as possible, the system of management which lias 
been observed, during the last seven years. This might easily be 
effected, by appointing Mr, Thackeray principal collector, who, from 
his general knowledge of revenue, his experience in the Ceded Districts, 
and his acquaintance with the inhabitants, in the person best qualified 
for that situation. In the event of lus declining it, the next best mode 
of arrangement would be, to divide the districts into two divisions, each 
to be under a principal and sub-collector, and the divisions containing 
respectively the same districts, that wore entered in the two zillahs, 
which i formerly recommended to the board of revenue, to be establish¬ 
ed. I Ids plan is however objectionable, under present circumstances, 
because there are not two sub-collectors in the Ceded Districts, who 
have had sufficient experience to act, as principals, and because the 
introduction of new men into them, unacquainted with the mode of 
management, and with the inhabitants and poligars, might be attended 
with bad consequences, both to the revenue and the peace of the 
country. [ 795 ] 

It would, therefore be advisable, in place of two principals, to have 
three ordinary collectors; to divide the country into three divisions; 
and to appoint the present sub-collectors to the management of them. 

Mr. Gabagan has been employed in the Ceded Districts between 
four and five years; and Messrs, Shaw and Chaplin, between three and 
four. The system which now prevails, is familiar to them. They know 
the disposition of the inhabitants, and the characters of the native 
servants; and from these, and other cause's, they are better calculated 
than any other set of men, to conduct the affairs of the Ceded Districts 
successfully. 

It is essential to the welfare of that province.' that there should not 
only bo no actual change, but that nothing should be done which mi^ht 
excite a suspicion, tliaL any was intended. 1 lie disturbances by which 
it was formerly agitated, have been too recently Settled, to render it 
either prudent or safe to hazard any experiment of innovation. The 
appointinent of new men, would shako the confidence of the inhabitants 

vol. ni.—37 
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in the stability of the present system; would revive the hopes and 
obsolete pretensions of fugitive poligars ; and might throw things into 
a state of confusion, from which they would not again be easily 
extricated. 

If no alteration is attemped, the Ceded Districts will yield, one 
year with another, about eighteen lacs of pagodas ; and it will never be 
necessary to call out a single sepoy to support the collections. But the 
importance of the Ceded Districts does not rest merely upon the 
production of a great revenue. In a political and military view, they 
are of still higher value; for they are now, what the Carnatic formerly 
was, the country from which our armies, when employed in the Deccan, 
must draw all their supplies of cattle and provisions. All these con¬ 
siderations, urge the expediency of keeping the Ceded Districts, as 
they now are ; and of not risking any thing, by a change of men or 
measures. 


The three divisions should be the same as the three judicial 
zillahs, with the exception only, that the district of Yarkee should be 
transferred from the southern to the western or Bellary division, 
because its nullahs and cultivation on the river Penuah, are intermixed 
with those of that division. The annual revenue of the western division, 
would be nearly seven lacs ; and of each of the other two, about five 
and a half lacks of pagodas. 

Thomas Munro. 


The Board concurring in the recommendation contained in the 
„ . . . foregoing Minute, it is ordered, that the appoint¬ 

ments be communicated to the gentlemen, and 
to the Board of Revenue. 

Extract from Revenue Dispatch from St. George; dated 

21st October 1S07. 


Para. 260. Mr. Petrie reviewed the services of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Munro in the Ceded Districts, noticed 
Exiract Revenue Dis- gradual augmentation which he had produced 

Kt\so7 m St ' Gc ° rge ' of the revenue, from 12& lacs to iS lacs of 

S. pags. per annum ; and the general ameliora¬ 
tion and improvement of the manners and habits of the inhabitants of 
the Ceded Districts, which had kept pace with the increase of revenue. 
From disunited hordes of lawless plunderers and free-booters, they are 
now stated to be as far advanced in civilization, submission to the laws, 
and obedience to the magistrates, as any of the subjects under this 
government. The revenues are collected with facility; every one 
seems satisfied with his situation ; and the regret of the people is 
universal on ihe departure of,the principal collector. 

Extract from General Report of Board of Revenue at Fort 
St, George; dated 5th October 1808. 


Extract General Report 
of Board of Revenue, fort 
St. George; 5th Oct. 
1808. 

* r?oi to 1807.8. 


Company 


Para. 156. We had the honour to conclude 
our address by inserting the following Statement 
of the collections derived from these districts, 
from Fusly 1210 to 1217* inclusive, a series of 
eight years, constituting the whole period of 
time,’.during which they had been subject to the 
government. [ 796 ] "" 
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STATEMENT of Collections derived from the Ceded Districts ; from the Fusly year 1210 (iSoo-i) until Fusly 1217 (1807-8) inclusive. 




Land Rent. 

Licences. 

Customs. 

TOTAL. 

Remission. 

Actual Collection. 



S. Pags. f. c. 

S. P. f. c. 

S. P. f. c. 

S. P. f. c. 

S. P. f. c. 

S. P. f. c. 

Fusly ... 

1210 

10,06,543 25 70 1 

27,170 — 12 

69.057 15 50 

{ 

11,02.770 41 58 

24,674 26 48 

10,78,096 15 10 

— 

121T 

12,48,493 39 11 

39 , 3+9 93 59 

69,671 I 29 

13.84,514 38 19 

2,519 34 23 

13,8 i ,995 3 76 

- •• B 

1212 

12.79.7*3 7 43 

52,940 19 I? 

80,95c 33 26 

14,13.614 40 6 

7M 41 47 

14,12,899 40 39 


1213 

13,08*169 2 12 

57*954 — 55 

83,412 26 73 

J 4,49.535 29 60 

—- 

14,49,535 29 60 

— 

1214 

•5.33,605 3 35 

63*907 41 64 

69,237 ” 73 

16,46,750 15 u 

—- 

16,46,750 r 5 11 

Kurnoui 

... 

32,560 31 71 

— 

— 

32,560 31 71 

—- 

32.560 31 71 

Fusly 

1215 

16,41,986 24 48 

59**38 39 25 

56,790 30 32 

17,58,616 10 25 

r8o 36 32 

17.58,435 *5 73 

Kurnoui 

— 

28,645 35 ~ 

— 

— 

28,645 35 

—-- 

28,645 35 — 

Fusly 

I2t6 

13,91,1 so 37 18 

72.485 34 70 

46,009 17 53 

15,09,696 5 61 

8,158 41 4 

15,01,537 6 57 

Kurnoui 

**. 

28,645 35 — 

— 

— 

28,645 35 — 

— -- 

28,645 35 — 

Fusly 

1217 

15,17,272 27 5 

73,551 2 1 

•5,598 3 78 

16,06,421 33 4 

—- 

16,06,421 33 4 

1 

Kurnoui 


28,645 35 — 

— 

— 

28,645 35 — 

1 

— -- 

28,645 35 — 

Total 

... 

1,0906,904 41 8 

447.198 29 63 

5,!7.8 i 7 17 »3 

1,18,71,921 4 4 

36,249 H 74 

1,18,35,671 41 i 

Total KurnoiiL*. 

1,18,498 10 71 

■ f* 


1,18,498 IO 71 

— -- 

1*18*498 IO 71 

Grand Total 

1,10,25,403 9 79 

4,47,198 29 63 
j 

5,17,817 17 13 

1,19.90,459 14 75 

36,2491174 

1,19,54.170 8 t 



Li 

vO 





* 
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157. The judicious policy, we remarked, 
could not be too highly applauded, by which 
Lieut.-Colonel Munro, fixing in the first 
instance, on a moderate scale of jumma, and 
increasing it only as the means of the renters, 
and the capacity of the country, enabled him 
safely to do, advanced these provinces from 
the almost ultimate point of declension, to 
which they had been sunk by a weak and 
improvident government, to the degree of 
comparative prosperity and promise, in which 
they now remain. 

158. "1 he example we believe to be 
unparalleled in the revenue annals of this 
presidency, of coextensive a tract of territory, 
with a body of inhabitants little accustomed 
to passive submission and legitimate obe¬ 
dience to the ruling authority, reduced, from 
confusion to order; and a mass of revenue, 
amounting to no less a sum than 1,19,90,419 
star pags. being regularly, and at length 
readily collected, with a remission, on the 
whole, of only 3,415. 28. 22. pagodas or 
1 fanam 22 cash per cent. 

159, Amidst the cares and exertions of 
conducting and sustaining such an extensive 
series of collections, Lieut.-Colonel Munro, 
at the same time commenced, prosecuted, and 
accomplished the arduous duty of surveying, 
classifying, and assessing, with a moderate, 
but adequate money-rent, the whole range 
of these provinces. This survey had cost 
the Company between eighty and ninety 
thousand pagodas. The result of it was 
reported to government, in our letter of 5th 
September 1807 ; and we had only further to 
observe, on this occasion, that it would be 
of important use, as a guide for a long time 
to come, not only to collectors, in regulating 
the operations of revenue detail, but also, 
to the local judicial authorities, in cases of 
civil adjudication. 

160, From the comparative statement 
of the revenues of the Ceded Districts for 
huslics ' A i2i6 and 1217, as entered in the 
report above recited, the customs were 
altogether excluded, because their actual 
amount for the latter period, could not be 
asceitained until the expiration of the Fusly, 
and because the usual substitute for an 

cou * cl not be supplied, the collector 
of Bellary having omitted to furnish the 
estimate lor lus pa 1 Uvular division. [7971 


Note, The value at which 
they were ceded was 
S. Pags, ... 16,51,465, 

The first year's 

jumma was S. Pags. 19,06,543. 


Inclusive of Kurnoul, Peah¬ 
en sh, and J^st year's collections. 

i he sum of S* Pags 
24 74. 26. 48. in the foregoing 
statement, for Fns!y, 12*10, is 
composed of remissions made 
to potigars, in consequence of 
events which took place before 
the introduction of the Com¬ 
pany's government, and could 
not be prevented* 

The sum of S. Pags* 
41. 4 remitted in Fusly 
1206, was restored to renters, in 
consequence of the orders of 
government, after having been 
actually collected* 


These sums, are therefore 
deducted from the total of 
remissions. 


* 1H06-7* 

1807-8, 
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Extract from General Report of Board of Revenue at Fort St. George ; 
dated 5th October 1808 ; on Malabar Revenues. 

Para. 61S. BEFORE we concluded our 
report, we requested the attention of the honour¬ 
able the Governor in Council to the following 
abstract Statement of actual Collections in 
Malabar, from the period of its cession to the 
Company, compared with the jumma of Fusly 


Extract General Report 
of Board of Revenue, Fort 
St. George, 5th October 
1P0S, as to improvement 
of revenues in Malabar, 
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m APPENDIX TO FIFTH REPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE 

619. It was hence observable, that the revenues of Malabar had 

progressively increased; and that the jumma of 
O8oi-s) the current year exceeded, in a very considerable 

amount, the jumma of any other year, Fusly 1211 alone excepted, in 
which year Major Macleod succeeded to the Bombay Commissioners, 
and effected a sudden rise in the land revenue, by adopting rates of 
assess niciit inconsistent with the long established local usage* tind from 
which it was soon after found expedient, to recede. 

620. It was moreover to be observed, that the jumma of Fusly 
1217, as now submitted was exclusive of extra revenue, and exclusive 
of a further sum expected to be realized in the department of customs. 
It was also to be recollected, that the tax on pepper vines, amounting 
to pagodas 38,147. 7. 34. was remitted by order of government in 
Fusly "i 216, and that the proposed equivalent, had not as yet been 
adjusted. The communication recently promised on this subject, we 
observed, would be submitted so soon as the desired information should 
be received from the collector. 

C2 1. We finally observed, that if allowances were made for these 
deductions, it would appear that the revenue of the current Fusly was 
higher even than that of Fusly 1211 ;and we had the pleasure to state, 
at the same time, that it had been realized without difficulty or objection, 
because the increase had been obtained by indirect modes of taxation, 
bearing equally on the community at large ; while the. direct tax. upon 
the land affecting one class in particular, had been levied according to 
established usage, by a scale which is exceedingly moderate. [79^.1 
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APPENDIX, No. 23. 

Extracts from REPORTS respecting LAND TENURES and 
ASSESSMENTS, in MALABAR. 


Extract from GENERAL REPORT of Board of Revenue at 
Fort St. George; dated 31st January 1803. 

Para, 178, |N Malabar, with tile exception of a few estates 
* forfeited by rebellion, there appear to be no circar 
or government lands, individual proprietary right 
generally prevailing throughout the province. 
The tenures were described to be of two kinds— 
the jemnum , or immediate right of property, 
resembling the freehold tenure under other 
feudal systems ; canum, or usufructuary property 
acquired by mortgage, which may be compared 
to copyhold. By the latter, the collector said the 
greater part of the land was held, and generally without the authority oi 
written documents. 


Extract of Reports 
respecting Land Tenures 
and Assessments, in 
Malabar, 

Extract General Re¬ 
port of Revenue Board, 
of 31 January [803. 


179. We, however, considered the following to be a more correct 
definition of the several modes of land tenure in Malabar, a precise 
understanding of which, we deemed to be very necessary. 

ist Jemnum , or proprietary right, as above described, not that 
allodial right (as the native proprietors maintain it to be) which 
recognizes no superior, renders no service, nor contributes any portion 
of its profits to the commonwealth. Such a right, can appeitain to the 
sovereign or lord paramount of the soil only; but it is a fee simple or 
hereditary right of possession, subject to some of those various condi¬ 
tions from which no subject can be exempt. 

2. Patuniy being single rent or lease, where the land and its 
products belong entirely to the renter. The rent is annua!, or fpr a 
definite term; and the conditions specified in writing. 

3. Kanum Pat urn, or tenure by mortgage. Here sum of money 
is oiven by the mortgagee, for the occupancy of the land made ovei 
b v the mortgagor, If’the produce exceed the interest of the sum lent, 
the kanumkar (mortgagee) pays the overplus to the mortgagor, and 
vice versa , the mortgagor genei-dly neglects to pay the overplus until 
it accumulates to an amount which precludes redemption, though this is 
always in his option. Hence the kanumkar does not improve the land 
with the same confidence, as if it were his unalienable property. 

4. Cuy kanum pa turn, tenure by labour, usufructuary tenure ; 
by which th e yewnumkar gives a spot ot land to a person who undertakes 
to fence and plant it with productive trees, for which he is insured in the 
possession of it, for a specified period (12 years) free from all charges. 
The trees do not generally produce, for the fii^t six years , but tbe 
cuy kunumkar has" five or six years enjoyment of the ground, in a 
productive state. At the expiration of the lease, the jemnumkar has 
the right of resumption, on paying the renter for the buildings and 
wells, according to appraisement; and for the plantation, at fixed rates. 
The resumption of this tenure, is seldom enforced; but the cuy 
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kanumkar enjoys the lease, at an easy rent, till re-imbursed. This 
tenure, can be transferred or mortgaged ; the soil to one, the buildings 
to another, which tends to a deterioration of the estate. 


Extract from report of Mr, THACKERAY, dated 4th August 1807. 

ALMOST the whole of the land in Malabar, cultivated and 
uncultivated, is private property, and held by 

Mr EX Thacke^- 0rt dated i em!lum which conveys full absolute 

4th'A ujtu. 1807, ’ property in the soil. Many conjectures might be 

formed about the origin of landed property, in 
these countries. The natives have many fables of God creating, or 
rather raising Malabar and Canara, out of the sea, and giving it to the 
Brabtntns, Without going so far back into antiquity, it may be only 
necessary to observe, that vve find the land occupied by a set of men, 
who have had possession, time out of mind ; we find that they have 
enjoyed a landlord's rent, that they have pledged it for large sums, 
which they borrowed on the security of the land, and that it has been 
taken as good security; so that at this day, a very large sum 
is due to creditors, to whom the land is mortgaged. Had the 

creditors ever doubted the validity of the jemnurn title, or ima¬ 
gined that government would have called it in question, it is not 

probable that they would have risked their money on so precarious a 
security. There are rules established time out of mind, for the transfer, 
lease, and mortgage of land ; and where a regular system of common law 
has been established and observed time out of mind, and where it [ 799 ] 
appears in general reasonable and applicable, it may be inferred 
that the object for which such a system was formed, must exist. There 
is obstinate opinion, and general tradition, to confirm the validity and 
antiquity of the title. The neighbouring countries of Travancore, 
Bednore, and Canara, have the same institution, and nearly the same 
rules regarding private property, which seem never to have been 
called in question. Every public and private authority, except Tippoo, 
appears to have admitted this right; the British government appears 
to have recognized it, and the people of Malabar have shown that 
they are able and willing to defend it, with stronger arguments than 
words; and, at all events, whether the right existed or not, it would 
be now impolitic and unjust, to call it in question, So that I think 
it will be admitted that the Malabar jelmkars do possess the full 
property in the soil, ft is almost certain that the lands originally 
belonged to the pagodas, and at a very early period, were largely 
alienated ; and from the pagodas, the present jelmkars, or proprietors, 
derived their title. There is no doubt but that many lands have been 
usurped since Hyder's invasion. The Mopillabs' under the Mysore, 
the rajahs under the Company’s government, have probably possessed 
themselves of lands to which they had no right; but their individual 

usurpations, do not affect the general rights of the jelmkars, who 

consider them just as valid and sacred, as the country gentlemen in 
England, fhe jemnum right conveys full absolute property in the 
land, is not liable to become extinct by laches or desertion. The 

jelmkar, or proprietor, can dispose of his land, as he pleases; by 
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executing tlie deeds of transfer, he transfers it to an individual; by 
treason, he forfeits it to the sovereign. If he dies intestate without 
heirs, it escheats to the state; but as the jelmkars claim the right of 
adoption, and the power of devising their lands to whom they please, 
but chiefly to pagodas, land seldom reverts to the state for want of 
heirs. 

The jelmkar may dispose of his estate, in a variety of ways. By 
kyvedooth, he pledges his land, and delivers it over lo the mortgagee; 
in this case, the proprietor receives from the mortgagee two-thirds of the 
value of the estate, but retains a certain quantity of interest in {die land, 
which maybe valued at one-third of Lite whole value; he must alienate 
this remaining quantity of interest in the lauds, before he loses the 
character of a proprietor. Rules are established for the adjustment of 
rent and interest bet wen the parties, and for the redemption of the 
land, on the repayment of the sum received by the proprietor. 

Atti is another contract, nearly the same, or rather another term 
for the same transaction. In both cases, the mortgagee, or tenant in 
possession, pays the surplus of rent above his interest, to the proprietor. 

Atti koolly kanum is nearly the same; if there be a difference, it 
seems to exist respecting the rules for the redemption of the land. 
These three contracts appear to be nearly the same. When the 
proprietor has once dipped his estate in one of these ways, he is often 
unable to pay off the incumbrance; the same indolence, extravagance, 
or bad luck, which forced him at first to encumber his estate, will 
probably oblige him to borrow again. In this case, he executes another 
contract, termed Atti kempoorutn, and receives a further sum from the 
tenant, the amount of which is regulated on a certain proportion of the 
whole value; and he resigns a further proportionate quantity of interest 
in the land. The chief advantage which the tenant appears to derive 
from this second transaction is, that he keeps the whale rent, without 
accounting to the proprietor: for the second advance is supposed so great, 
that the whole rent can go no further than to discharge the interest. 

If the necessities of the proprietor require a further advance of 
cash, he executes the Ner Moodut, as it is termed, and receives a 
further percentage on the whole value of the estate, and resigns so 
much more of his interest: which becomes so faint, that there is little 
chance of redemption. There appears to be some difference, in 
different places, in the conditions of the ner moodut. In some, the 
option of redemption seems to reside with the tenant; in some, the 
original proprietor still seems to have the option of redeeming the 
land, upon the payment of a fine, in addition to the debt. The koodima 
ner seems to be nearly the same, as the ner moodut. Where the 
option of redemption has been long in the possession of the tenant, 
the tenure is converted, by pledge, into a kind of freehold. 

There seems to be some varieties and niceties in the terms and 
conditions of these transactions, in different places, which can only be 
ascertained in the courts. Ail these deeds, do not seem to be in use 
everywhere ; nor does the same percentage appear to be universally 
paid. There is another deed, termed 'Jelnutn Punnuj ttni, which usually 
follows the ner moodut, and approaches nearer than any of the others, 
to actual transfer. On executing this deed, the proprietor receives a 
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farther advance, and parts with almost his whole interest in the land, 
AH these transactions are, in reality, transfers of property ; because the 
tenant acquiries a greater interest in the land than the original 
proprietor but in order to complete the sale, another transaction 
follows. The Attiper , as it is termed, is executed, which irrevocably 
and completely transfers the property. The attiper must follow the 
other deeds; and appears to be invalid, unless they are previously 
executed ; so that in those parts of the country where the three deeds, 
the atti, attukempoorum , and ner nwodut , are usual, the two last arc 
sometimes executed at the same time with the attiper , merely to 
observe forms : but in some places, it would appear that the execution 
of the ner moodut is the only necessary preliminary to the absolute 
transfer of the property by attiper. The attiper seems to be in 
general use, and known by the same term from Kurwar to Cape 
Comorin. 

In this manner, the proprietor gradually divests himself of 
his interest in the land, as his necessities oblige him to execute these 
preliminary acts ; until, by the attiper , he loses the character, as he had 
before lost the most essential attributes, of a land owner, Originally, 
the final contract was usually executed with sundry forms and cere¬ 
monies, with the consent [ 800 ] of the next heir, the knowledge of the 
prince, and in the presence of a certain number of witnesses. 

There are various modes of letting land cn lease. Kannum patum 
is, when the landlord lets his land, receiving a sum in advance from the 
lessee, which may he considered either as a loan, or as security for the 
due payment oi the rent. The tenant retains so much of the rent as 
will discharge his claim for interest, and pays the remainder to the 
proprietor. 

Poonyum patum seems to be nearly the same. It is a lease, where 
the rent and interest of the sum advanced by the tenant seem security 
for each other. 

Another mode of leasing land is, where the rent of so many years 
is calculated, and advanced by the tenant, to whom the land is made 
over, for as many years as will repay him. 

Warrumpatum is plain lease : Koori kanum is a lease on favour¬ 
able terms for the improvement of land ; and the rule established for 
the cultivation of waste, and improvement of cultivated land, seems 
well adapted, 

These may be called leasehold tenures. There are others, or 
perhaps other terms for the same transactions. Adoni jemnum seems 
to be, where low people, such as artificers, hold small spots of ground 
from rajahs and great men If seems the genteel way for rajahs and 
great men, to alienate ground. The other terms and tenures I do not 
understand, The vackeels in the zillah courts will have an ample field 
in arguing and explaining these tenures, which it would require many . 
years practice to understand thoroughly. The gentlemen who have 
written on Malabar, especially Major Walker, have amply discussed 
these tenures. AU these transactions, combine the natures of lease 
and^ mortgage, which most likely arose from the deficient administration 
.justice. In former times, when once a man got possession, it was 
difficult to turn him out again, except by force of arms ; the proprietor, 
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therefore, insisted on a sum in advance, by way of security for his rent. 
The deeds which serve to record these transactions are drawn out in a 
peculiar character, which may be termed the black letter of Malabar. 
The rajahs have a peculiar character and rules in their transactions, 

The lands are so deeply involved and alienated by those contracts, 
that in many cases the jelmkar, or original proprietor, only receives a 
handful of grain, or measure of ghee, as an acknowledgment of his 
title. In some cases, the jelmkar, in others, the tenant, in others, the 
cultivator pays the land tax. The value of land varies; but it is 
said that land sells for twenty years purchase, reckoning on the clear 
rent. If this is the case, land sells for more than in Canara, which is 
owing either to the less improved state of the Malabar land ; or the 
concealment of the real rental. If land is capable of improvement, it 
is more valuable, in proportion to its rent. If the real rent is greater 
than the ostensible, it will appear to sell for more, in proportion to 
the ostensible rent. The difficulty of absolute transfer may perhaps 
injure the interests of agriculture, and the courts may hit upon some 
method of simplifying the rules and transactions relating to land. The 
incumbrance on the land, has been considered as a clog upon improve¬ 
ment. The mopillas are the great purchasers and mortgagees; their 
industry, wealth, and habits of business, seem to give them some 
advantage over the nairs. However, it is, perhaps, in a great measure, 
the money of the mopillahs, which gives such value to the lands in 
Malabar/ Government have nothing to do with the kanunt, or incum¬ 
brance on the landed property, except, that care must be taken to 
prevent any collusive management by which the collection of the land 
tax may be impeded. Land seems to be more valuable in the northern, 
than in the southern districts ; because the land tax is higher. In 
Cotiote, and the northern districts, they are said to pay only 50 ; in the 
northern districts 80 per cent, of the rent to government. In both 
cases, the proportion paid as land tax may bo exaggerated; however, 
they must still pay more to the southward. 1 Ids inequality, is owing 
to the nature of the country. The southern distiicts are. more open, 
where armies can act; and most likely, in a few years, i ip.poo would 
have forced the people there, to have p^iid the vvholt, rent to the 
cirkar ; they would then have lost their property in the land, and have 
virtually become farmers, like the ryots in the Ceded Districts, Cut 
Cotiote, and the northern districts ol Malabar, were nevei thoroughly 
subdued by the Mysore government, and it is only now that we are 
beginning to establish our authority there, ihe strength ot the counhy 
has enabled the people to defend their rent, and remain laridloids* 
Perhaps the strength of the country along the Ghauts, is the tine cause 
of the existence of private property in the soil, which the inhabitants of 
Bednore, Canara, Malabar, and lravancore, not only claim, hut have 
been generally ready to support by force of arms. It would most likely 
have existed every where : but in other parts of India, armies ot horse 
could carry into immediate execution the orders of a despot, who never 
admitted of private property ; because ids wants excited, and his power 
enabled 1 him, to draw the whole landlord's rent. 

The succession to landed property is guided by the same rules 
which govern the succession to other real property. In those casts in 
which the sister's son .performs the funeral ceremonies, he succeeds as 
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heir. In those, where the succession follows the common Hindoo law, 
the sons perform the ceremonies, and succeed to the estate. The same 
rules seem generally to prevail, except, perhaps with some slight 
differences respecting the elder brother’s proportion, in dividing estates 
among coheirs. In the one cast, the estate is divided among the sons, 
as it is in other parts of India; in the other, among the sisters, or rather 
among their sons. The succession of the sister’s son has no particular 
effect upon, nor does it arise particularly from, the institutions of private 
property in the soil, It probably arises from the ancient privileges 
of the Brahmins to visit the women ; for when they established [SOI] 
their hierarchy, they probably wanted soldiers and witnesses. They 
introduced the Nairs, and they have continued the custom, ever f>ince. 
The bead peons most likely became rajahs, as they have in most other 
places, and by degrees, got possession of the lands. As the fathers of 
the children were uncertain, the succession followed the mother, about 
whom no mistake could arise. This appears to me to be the origin of 
this extraordinary custom, which, when once established among the 
polite Nairs, became fashionable, and was adopted by the other casts, 
even by the fanatic Mopillahs, who are followers of the prophet. The 
Nair is said never to marry like other Hindoos ; he forms a temporary 
connection with any young woman who pleases him, which lasts while 
she continues faithful. The children, he has nothing to do with ; they 
belong to the family of the lady, This aversion to wedlock, so contrary 
to the usual customs, ideas, and religion of the Hindoos, has probably 
given rise to a rule of succession, as contrary to their general customs. 

At a very early period, it is probable that Malabar was conquered 
by a king from above the Ghauts, who established the pagodas ; and 
Malabar was governed by a theocracy. The Nairs may have been 
established at the same time by the conqueror, or called in by the 
Brahmins, as a military body, to support the government, in the same 
manner-that the Velmah dhoras were introduced in the Northern circars. 
In process of lime, they obtained settlements on the land. The head 
peons probably took advantage of Opportunities of aggrandizing them¬ 
selves, and became rajahs; from a remote period, they continued to 
govern Malabar like independent princes, but still, as deputies of the 
gods, who resided in the pagodas, until Hyder's invasion, A.D. 1760. 
There is no proof that any regular landtax existed in Malabar, previous 
to that event; tradition and general opinion seem to deny it. The 
state of Travancore, where it was said there was no regular land tax, 
gives probability to this opinion, while the former state of Canara, where 
there has been a regular land tax for many centuries, renders it some¬ 
what doubtful. The proprietors of land were certainly bound to render 
military service, and were likely to contribute twenty per cent, in case 
of invasion. The pagodas and the rajahs had lands of their own. The 
rajahs had other sources of revenue, from fines, royalties, imposts, 
personal taxes, and plunder, which were sufficient to support them. 
There was no army besides the militia, nor any expensive establishments 
to support; so that there does not seem to have been any necessity 
for a general land tax ; nor had the rajahs power perhaps to collect one. 
It is only great states that want, or in India can, collect the land revenue 
easily. 

Hyder sent an army int,o Malabar in 1760, and came himself in 
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1761. He subdued the country ; arid according to his custom, drove 
out most of the rajahs, except those who conciliated him, by immediate 
submission. During the war of 1768, the rajahs occasioned some 
disturbance; but in 1771, be came down himself, and re-established his 
authority. In 1782, Archee Beg Cawn was appointed his deputy, who 
made considerable progress in subduing and settling the country. 
This settlement of the revenue is said to be the foundation of that of 
the commissioners ; but there are some doubts about his assessment 
and collections; for as Malabar was never thoroughly subdued and 
settled, like the countries long subject to the great governments which 
existed in the Peninsula, there is no regular establishment of village 
registers. Even the Menewars , who now keep the hobly accounts, are 
not on the same footing as the hereditary cum urns of the other provinces ; 
nor are they so skilful at accounts, fn 1787, it is said that things were 
going on pretty well; but in 17SS, Tippoo came clown and proposed to 
the Hindoos the true faith ; and not content with empty propositions 
about religion, he levied a contribution on his infidel subjects, and began 
the pious work of conversion, by forcibly circumcising a great many 
Brahmins, Nairs, and others, whom he thought deserving of paradise. 
This produced a serious rebellion ; but he sent a large force, relumed 
himself next year ; and so vigorous was bis administration, that in spite 
of religion, he drove out the rajahs and re-established his authority. 
He fairly bullied the chief of Tellicherry, and circumcised all the natives 
he could get hold of. It. is not to be supposed that much revenue could 
be collected, or financial business arranged, during this scene of 
confusion. 

The war between the English find Tippo broke out in \ 790, when 
we encouraged the refugee rajahs, who collected followers, sallied into 
Malabar, and raised contributions in the name of allies of the honoucable 
Company. They received cowle from our officers, which seems after¬ 
wards to have puzzled the commissioners who were appointed on the 
conquest of the * province, and who did not know whether the rajahs 
were to be considered as allies or subjects. Some of them set up 
lofty pretensions to independent authority ; however at last a settlement 
was formed with them, and they were put into the management of their 
districts. It may be safely said, that the rajahs were either too weak 
to manage their districts, which happened to the southward chiefly, or 
too strong to submit to one government, which happened to the north¬ 
ward chiefly ; and to this cause, most of the subsequent disturbances 
may bo attributed. A scene of confusion, and an accumulation of 
balances ensued, which has only been lately changed tor a better order 
of things ; commissioners, superintendants, committees, and collectors, 
succeeded each other; but however zealous and able they might have 
been, order was not established in Malabar. I he revenue was in¬ 
adequate, yet not collected; the government was lenient, yet rebellion 
ensued. The Mopillan rebellion to the southward, the Coiiote rebellion 
to the northward, were civil wars which distracted the country, and 
prevented any financial arrangements. This deplorable state of affairs, 
may be in a great degree attributed, to the installation of the rajahs ; 
for the Mysore government seemed to have managed pretty well 
when they got rid of the rajahs ; and we have only begun to establish 
our authority, since the rajahs have been shut out from any interference 
with the revenue. [802] 
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As the principle' of assessment recommended in Mr. Richards’s 
letter of the 22 id February 1804, has been adopted, and confirmed 
by your Lordship’s minute of the 22nd April 1804; the Board of 
Revenue inform Vl Mr. Warden, the collector, of the resolution of 
government on 5 h May 1804 ; and Mr. Warden issued a proclamation 
m consequence. Vs the principle of assessment has been fixed, and is, 
in respect to th ■ ,ee-fields, in every respect just and politic, it only 
remains to carry u into execution- 

Xhe land-tax. is to be fixed at 60 per cent, of the land rent, derivable 
to the owners of 1 ice-fields. 

The inhabit 1 its have given in a statement of the rent of their 
rice-fields, ealeui ted in the following manner ; 

Suppose the land requires 10 seers to sow, and that it produces 
12 fold the produce will be 

The seed grain is deducted 


120 

10 


1 ro 
10 


Remains ,. 

Amount equal to seed is deducted for charges 

Remains ... 100 

Of this remainder, the land-owner takes two*ihiids, tht 


tenant one-third, which is 

The landlord's clear rent is 


33o 

66‘i 


Their accounts, however, of seed and produce, are no doubt false. 


APPENDIX, No. 24. 

Extracts from REPORTS respecting LAND TENURES and 
ASSESSMENTS, in CANARA. 


Extracts from REPORT of Principal Collector of CANARA , 
dated 31st May 1800. 

'ROM the remotest times of which there is any record, till near the 
' middle of the fourteenth century, all land was assessed m rice at a 
quantity equal to the quantity of paddy_ sown ; that is 
to say, a field with required ten bundies pi paddyMo 
sow it, paid ten candies of rice to the _ circar. The 
measure then in use was called a katti, which con¬ 
tained forty hanis of eighty rupees weight; a katti 
was therefore equal to three thousand two hundred 
rupees weight. The rent of three such _ kattis of 
31st May ic-00. j ani j, was three kattis of rice, or one ghetti pagoda 

of the same value as the bahadire now is. The revenue was .sometimes 
collected in kind, and sometimes in money, at the discretion of the cirkar; and, 
probably, according as the state of prices rendered the one or the other, most 
advantageous. 

Between the years A, D. 1334 and 1:347, Hurryhurr Roy, the rajah of 
Bijanugger, made : new assessment of Canara upon the principles laid down in 


Extracts 

of Reports 

respecting Land Tenners 

and Assessments, 

in 

Canara. 



Extract 

Report 

of 

Principal 

Collector, 

of 
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the shaster, which suppose the produce to he to the seed as t3 to i, and 
which prescribe the proportions into which it is to be divided, between the 
circar and the cultivator, agreeable to the shaster; therefore he reckoned that 
kattis of seed yielded 30 kattis of paddy, which he divided as follows: — 

To the landlord ... ... ... 7^ 

To the cultivator or labourer ... ... 15 

To the circar ... ... ... 7 b 


30 

and still following the shaster, he divided the circar share, as follows: 

To the circar, one-sixth of the gross produce ... 5 

Dewustan, one-thirtieth 

Bremhaday, or Braimns, one-twentieth ... ... 

7 s 

He reckoned the kattis of paddy equal to half or 35 kattis of rice, 
from which he deducted four hanis per katti of rice, or ore-tenth for beating 
it from the paddy. The balance, 3 kattis and 15 hanis, he supposed to be 
the fund from which the circar rent of one ghitti pagoda to 2 !>- kattis of land 
was to be paid. Though it is said that in the 7 £ parts of the gross produce 
taken as the circar’s share, z\ are for pagodas, and Brahmins, it appears from a 
statement of enaums, that the share actually allowed to them, was little more 
than one. This curtailment was made, on the idea of their possessing lands 
to a large amount, not included in the jumma; and it appears from 
investigations made in subsequent periods, that these enaums, added to what 
they held openly, exceeded the parts, which ought to have on the whole of 
the jumma, except in what is called the hobby of [ 803 j Mangalore, which 
comprizes, about one-third of Canara, and which being at that time mostly 
held by a number of tributary poligars, was only partially subjected to this 
assessment. Between this period and 1660, the only considerable addition 
they made to it was by an assessment of cocoa-nut and other fruit trees, which, 
under the Bijanugger government, do not seem ever to have paid any rent, 
exclusive of the land rent. The Bijanugger assessment, with all additions 
down to this era incorporated with it, has been for more than a century, 
considered as the rekah , or standard rent of ait the iand^ in _ the country, 
cultivated and waste ; and it is therefore entered under thabd nomination, in the 
2d. column of the statement No. 1. The deductions in the four following 
columns are made in order to show the amount of the standard rent of the 
circar lands actually occupied, and paying rent at the end of the Bcdnore 
government. 

The 3d column contains the total of the enaums; the amount of which, 
like that of the circar lands, was swelled by the additio of 30 per cent in 
1 6i 8 ; but no real increase of them was made by the Bed .ore rajahs. The 
apparent increase arose from those enaums which had been concealed during the 
Bijanugger government, having been in the course of subsequent investigations, 
discovered and brought to account. The Bednore rajahs though they made 
no addition to the enaums, made considerable alterations in them, by 
transferrings, Pags, 23,595. 2. 13. from Brahmins to the Mutis, and pagodas 
of IJijgumuts, to which cast they themselves belonged. 

The deficiencies of rekah or standard rent, in column / ..re composed of 
uncultivated lands, and reduction of rent. The first of th :>c heads, compre¬ 
hends all lands overflowed by the sea, or torn up and washed away by rivers 
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and nullas, and ancient waste lands which had been in that state, ever since the 
Bijanugger government; and which, from their situation among hills and jungles, 
being deemed unlikely to be ever again cultivated, were withdrawn from the 
sum of the general assessment of the country. 

The second head includes reductions of such parts of the extra assessment 
of 50 percent, and of that of cocoa-nut trees, as it was found could not be 
realized. 

The waste lands in column 5, are all supposed to be fit for cultivation, 
because the whole or the greater part of them had been cultivated at different 
periods, under the Beddanore government. 

It was usual to grant tunkahs to the peons of Simogu, and other garrisons 
above the Ghauts, on the ryots of Canara, for a certain proportion of their pay. 
These men, being always impatient to get home, were glad, for the sake of 
prompt payment, to accept of what was much less than their due. By degrees, 
it became a rule that they were to get no more than sixty per cent, for their 
tunkahs. As this was in fact a remission of rent, the tunkahs were generally 
written upon the poorest villages; but when, in consequence of a reduction of 
the peons, the tunkahs were discontinued, it was found expedient still to 
continue to the villages the indulgence to which they had been so long accus¬ 
tomed ; and the diminution of rent which this occasioned is entered in 
column 6 . 

The eighth column contains the net standard rent of all the land occupied 
at the close of the Beddanore government; which, together with the additions 
in the following columns, formed the jumma at that period. The pugdi, or 
extra assessment of .1711, was imposed by the wife of the rajah, who was also 
regent during the madness of her husband, on occasion of the marriage of her 
son Buswapah Naigue. It was at the rate of one-sixteenth of the kisl or 
standard rent, and was for a few years levied as a nuzzer, but soon came to be 
considered, as part of the jumma. 

The Futti, or extra assessment of 1718, in column 10, was imposed by the 
rajah of Sondah, for the purpose of discharging the Mogul peshcush, at the rate 
of 30 per cent, on all gardens, and from 2^4 to pm* cent., on rice-fields. 
The addition under this head in Buntwah, was made by the Adjel poligar, who 
then rented a part of that district. 

The CUuckees, or extra assessment of 1720, was imposed in lieu of interest 
paid to the souears, who advanced the early lasts for the ryots. In Beddanore, 
50 per cent, had'always been paid, by the middle of October: but only 12% 
per cent, in Canara. The rajah wished to regulate the kists of Canara, in the 
same manner; but the inhabitants, from the lateness of the crops, being unable 
to comply, it was agreed that he should borrow the money, and that they should 
pay him, as interest, half an anna, or one thirty-second part additional on the 
ktst or standard rent. 

The assessment of 1725 was made by Buswapah Naigue, at the rate of one- 
tenth of an anna, or one-hundred and sixtieth part of the standard rent, 
in order to erect chatters and feed pilgrims, on account of the murder of his 
father. 

The additions in column 13, consist of extra assessments by petty poligars 
in the Mangalore Hobly, and those in the next column, of nuzzers formerly" 
made to' the rajahs, of betel-nut and pepper,, converted into money, and a 
variety of other trifling articles. 

The addition of 1758 was made by the Bani, to discharge the arrears of the 
Mbaratta chout. They had accumulated to so great a sum, that she pretended 
she could not pay them off, without a nuzzeranah from the inhabitants, equal to 
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one year’s rent. To this demand, they utterly refused to submit; and when 
she attempted to enforce compliance, they rose in a body upon the aumildars, 
^ he matter was at last accommodated, by their consenting to pay 50 per cent, in 
four years, at the rate of 12J/2 per cent, each year: but in the fifth year, when 
it was to have been remitted, Hyder ordered it to be made permanent. 

Col. 17. consists of extra assessments, made by petty poligars in the 
districts which they rented, to supply deficiencies from increase of waste lands, 
&c. Col. 18, contains an [ 804 ] increase of per cent, in Sondah, which 
was the advantage gained on exchange, substituting the Sarvenoor ’for the 
f)urwar pagoda. It contains also a small additional rent on salt-pans; the 
produce of cocoa-nuts, formerly presented to aumildars at festivals ; and a 
great variety of other trifling articles. 

12. Hyder had no sooner completed the conquest of Canara, then he 
ordered an investigation to be made into every source of revenue, for the purpose 
of augmenting it, wherever it could be done. The chief part of the extra assess¬ 
ments made cm this account, is entered in column 23, He was informed that 
a great part of the deductions in columns 4 and 5, made in the three preceding 
centuries, had been granted in consequence of false statements; he therefore 
ordered that such a portion of these lands as amounted, when all extra assess¬ 
ments were added to their standard rent, to thirty thousand pagodas, should be 
added to their jumma; but as it appeared, on inquiry, that no such lands were 
actually, in cultivation, this sum was added- to the rent of those that wore so. 
He ordered the extra assessment of 1711 to be imposed on the lands of potails 
and other head ryots, who had then been excused, and an additional assessment 
of eighteen thousand pagodas to be laid on the Mangalore Mobly, because it 
had only been partially subjected to the additional 50 per cent, of 161S. 


The additions in column 24, were made between 1729 and 1782, by Shaik 
Ayam, commonly called Hyat Saheb by Europeans. He had promised, on 
being appointed dewan of the provinces of Nuggar and Canara, to raise the 
revenue a lac and a halt of pagodas, without distressing the inhabitants. In 
order to fulfil his engagement, he again added to the standard rent, the tunkhas 
to peons, remitted in column 6. He raised the rent of all cocoanut plantations : 
he calculated the amount of all russooms, services, See. usually exacted from 
the ryots by keladars and aumildars, and added them to the land-rent. These 
various heads taken together, form the greatest extra assessment, next to that 
imposed immediately after the conquest by the orders of Hyder himself; as it 
is also one of the most recent, it is always most complained of; and on this 
account, Dhoondhia, after taking Nuggar in June last, promised, in the cowle 
namas which he sent into Canara, to abolish it. Column 25 is an extra assess¬ 
ment, made by the inferior aumildars in several districts, of a certain per. centage 
on the standard rent, by orders from the dewan. Column 26 is the village 
Saderwared, or the disbursements usually made by the potails and sham homes 
for batta to peons, charity to panda rums, bramins, &c. and allowances to dancing 
women and straw men, all of which wore ordered to be discontinued, and the 
money supposed to be thus saved, to be added to the jumma. Column 27 
contains a great variety of heads; the principal of which is, a sum levied in lieu 
of forts and cutcherries, which the inhabitants had formerly been accustomed 
to perform _ gratis every year. Column 30 contains the sum which arose from 
the resumption of the half of all enaums to bramins and pagodas, and the whole 
of all _ service enaums to petty zemindars, potails, &c, Column 32 is the profit 
on grain issued to peons. Those who were stationed in Aukalah had on 
account of the disturbances in that district, higher pay, than anywhere else, 
Hyder wished to reduce it, but he could not alter the nominal amount without 
creating discontent. He therefore ordered, that half their pay should be issued 
in paddy, at double the bazar price; and that the difference should be brought 
to account, in extra revenue. A small part of it was, however, by some mistake 
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or other, added to the jumma, and the whole was afterwards, in Tippoo’s time, 
called land rents, though no part of it, was ever collected from the ryots; and 
though the whole, after the reduction of the peons, always appeared as an out¬ 
standing balance. Column 33. The sale of prostitutes, was the chief source 
of extra revenue under the Bednoor government. It was farmed to the highest 
bidder, and was an instrument of the greatest oppression; for the farmer had <' 
spies about every rich family, by means of whom he exacted heavy, fines for 
concealment, and very frequently where no fault had been committed, by 
threatening to bring public charges, supported by false evidence. Hyder put 
an end to all intrusion into private families, and confined the farm to the sale 
or such women, as had already been expelled from their cast. The treasury 
bonds in column 34, were bonds given during the Beddanore government by 
such landholders as had received loans from the treasury to enable them to 
discharge their balances. Hyder ordered an account to be taken of the principal 
and interest still due, and directed that tho whole should be discharged in ten 
years by the different individuals, against whom the demand stood, The increase 
in column 35, arose chiefly from the assessment of cocoa-nut plantations on 
the sands near the beach, which had not before been included in the land-rent, 

T3, The greatest addition made to the land rent under Tippoo, was by 
the total resumption of all enaums. The other heads of actual increase, being 
similar to those of his father require no explanation; but there is in column.64, 
a nominal increase of no less than S, Pags. 2,52,589. 22. 76 no part of which, 
was ever collected. It is composed of a tax amounting to 7^ per cent., of the 
land-rent, which it, was supposed might be raised from shroffs and tobacco, by 
farming the sale of coins and change of money to particular shroffs, and raising 
the price of tobacco. This 3* r h per cent, imposed in 1794, as well as a 
nuzzeranah of 50 per cent, in 1792, seem to have been suggested to Tippoo by 
his advisers, merely with the view of involving his accounts in confusion, that 
they might with the more safety, embezzle-the revenue; for in fact, it was only 
the land-rant that was collected and entered in the village accounts; but which 
was afterwards, in the cutcherries, classed under the heads of “Nuzzeranah”— 

“37 £ per cent, additional” and ,f Land-rent; ” and the simple balance of land- 
rent, by being divided among these three classes, grew into such a, confused 
mass of balances as to set all investigation at defiance. [ 805 ] 

14. Columns 78, 79, and 80, shew the proportions of the land-rent that 
were received in kind. The whole are now commuted for money; because 
rice is not now wanted for numerous garrisons ; and because the monopoly of 
pepper was destroying the very plantations from whence it arose. 

The increase of land-rent is divided into extra assessments, and new heads 
of revenue, because it is the extra assessments alone that add to the burden of 
the landholders, and exhibit the excess of the modem, above the ancient assess¬ 
ment of the same lands. 

This ancient assessment is still written, not only in all general accounts of 
districts, but in those of every individual landholder. It is alone considered, 
as the due of government; all subsequent additions are regarded, as oppressive 
exactions. They are not called rent, but are stigmatised by the names of chout, 
imposts, fines, &c. and distinguished by the names of the dewans who first 
levied them. They were always opposed by the inhabitants ; and it was there¬ 
fore necessary in most cases to make them, as general and equal as possible, by 
an even rate of percentage. 

This forms a remarkable distinction between the land-rent of Canara, and 
that of Mysore and the neighbouring countries; for there, the rent of .every 
village, and of almost every ryot, fluctuates from year to year, because it is not 
fixed upon the land, but is regulated by the supposed ability of the cultivator. 
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sums entered in columns 8, 44, and 72, exhibit the standard rent of the 
land in cultivation, under the revenue of Bednore, Hyder, and Tippoo j and had 
all these lands been actually cultivated, they would likewise show exactly, the 
comparative rates of assessment of those three periods. But this was not the 
case ; for a small portion of land in occupancy, even under the Ranny was 
waste. More of it, was waste under Hyder, particularly in the latter years of 
his government; and a far greater share, under Tippoo. 

It never was the practice under any one of these governments to keep 
an account of waste lands, unless of such as from the failure of heirs or other 
accidents, had reverted to the circar. The accounts contained a register of the 
number of landholders, and the fixed assessment of their respective estates, the 
total of which formed the jumma ; but they took no notice of waste lands, when 
there was a proprietor in existence. As long as he was present, lie was 
responsible for the full rent, whether he cultivated or not. This was little felt 
under the Bednore government, when there were very few proprietors, who had 
not the means of cultivating the whole of their estates; but it became a serious 
evil under .Hyder and Tippoo, when the increase of rent diminished cultivation ; 
and, by being thrown upon a narrower share, pressed with double weight upon 
the landholders. 

Both their assessments, therefore, must be reckoned higher than they 
appear to be, from the statement. There is no method of ascertaining what, in 
either of them, was the quantity of waste in those estates which composed the 
jumma, and which of course was subjected to full rent, in the same manner as 
if it had been cultivated; but many circumstances render it probable, that 
during the last five or six years of Tippoo’s reign, the land in cultivation did 
not exceed the amount of that of the present year, entered in column 83. 

If this conclusion is just, it would add about one-sixth more to the 
proportional rate of assessment, and with the increasing embezzlements of his 
servants, sufficiently accounts for the extraordinary diminution of his 
receipts in No. 2. 

The sum of S. Pags. 21,50,940.4.36. in column 82, deducted from his 
assessment in the settlement of the current year,-is principally composed of 
waste lands, of which the proprietors are extinct; and which though they have 
been in that state, for a long time past, had been permitted to swell the jumma 
at the beginning, and the outstanding balances at the close of the year. 

It is also composed of a reduction of a part of the extra assessments on 
such estates as were running to waste from the inability of their owners to pay 
the exorbitant rents with which they were loaded. 

. However much I disapprove of the numerous additions made to the 
ancient land-rent by Hyder and Tippoo, I did not think myself at liberty to 
depart widely from the system which I found established; as it is the same as 
that which exists in all the provinces which the Company have acquired, in 
the last and former war. I have made no other reduction in the assessment of 
Tippoo Sultaun than such as was absolutely necessary, in order to ensure the 
collection of the rent. I considered myself merely as a collector who was to 
investigate and report, upon the state of the country, who was to leave it to 
the board to decide, as to the expediency of lowering the assessment. 

Had such an assessment as that introduced by Hyder and Tippoo existed 
in ancient times Canara would long ago, have been converted into a desert. 
In a country so rocky and uneven, where cattle are not only scarce, but even 
where they are to be had, cannot always be employed ; where every spot before 
it can be cultivated, must be levelled with great labour, by the hand of man ; 
the expense of the first preparation of waste ground must have been so great 
that it never could have been attempted, unless the assessment had been 
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extremely moderate ; and even after land has been brought into cultivation, 
if it is neglected for a, few years, it is soon broke up by deep gullies formed by 
the torrents which fall during the monsoon. 

Not only these reasons, therefore, but the most positive evidence of 
accounts, clearly demonstrate that the fourth of the gross produce, said 
to have been taken as the circar share in the Byjnugger assessment, 
was fully as much as was paid by the ryots under that government; for, 
after the addition made to it by the Bednore. family in 1618, of [ 806 ] 
50 per cent, besides many smaller additions, making about so per cent, more 
It appears to have been little felt by the inhabitants. Indeed it appears that the 
circar share was reckoned higher than it ought to have been, by adopting the 
shaster rules of the seed, yielding 12 to r, as the basis of cultivation ; for an 
ancient estimate of produce, and the expenses of cultivation drawn up at the 
lime of the original assessment, makes the circar’s share only one-sixth, which 
was probably nearer the truth than one-fourth. Whatever proportion it might 
have borne to the gross produce in 1762, at the time of the conquest of Canara 
by Hyder, it still seems to have been sufficiently moderate to have enabled die 
country, if not to extend cultivation, at least to preserve it in the same flourish¬ 
ing state in which it had been, in earlier times, Where districts were in a state 
of decline, it was not caused by the land-rent, but had been the consequence 
of the diminution of their population, during the frequent revolts of their 
numerous petty poligars, or it has been occasioned by temporary acts of 
oppression ; for the rajahs of Bednore, though they adhered to the principle of 
a fixed land-rent, frequently permitted their favourites and dependants, when 
placed in the management of districts, to ruin many of the principal inhabitants, 
by the exaction of exorbitant hues under various pretences. 

From these and other causes, there were in many parts of the country, 
tracts of waste land which paid no rent, and which could not be sold, at the 
rate of from one to eight or ten years purchase of the circar rent, I have met 
with some instances, in which particular fields had been sold as high as twenty- 
live and thirty years. Under the Bednore'rulers, therefore, those outstanding 
balances which have since been so common in Canara, were almost unknown. 
It was thought necessary to keep annual details of the state of cultivation. 

It was never enquired what portion of his estates a landlord cultivated, or 
left waste. It was expected, that in whatever state they were, he was to pay 
the whole rent. When he failed, however, as was sometimes the case, it was 
not usual, even where it could be done, to sell the whole or a part of his 
land, to make good the deficiency- This was looked upon, as a harsh measure, 
and was seldom resorted to. The usual custom was to grant him time; to 
assist him with a loan of money, or to remit the debt altogether. The village 
or district was scarcely ever assessed, for individual failures. On the whole, 
the revenue was then easily realized, and when there were at times outstanding 
balances, they seem to have been produced, rather from mismanagement than 
from the operation of the land-rent. 

Canara has, however, now completely fallen from this state of prosperity. 
The evils which have been continually accumulating upon it, since it became a 
province of Mysore, have destroyed a great part of its former population ; and 
rendered its remaining inhabitants as poor, as those of the neighbouring 
countries. The lands which are now saleable are reduced to a very small portion, 
and lie chieflly between the Cundapoor and Chunderghervy rivers, and within 
five or six miles of the sea. 

It is not to be supposed that the whole of this tract, can be sold ; but only 
that saleable kinds are scattered throughout every part of it, thinner in some 
places, and thicker in others ; particularly in the Mangalore district, There is 
scarcely auy saleable land, even on the sea coast, anywhere to the northward 
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of Cundapoor, or any where inland, from one end of Canara to the other ; 
excepting on the hanks of the Mangalore, and some of the other great rivers. In 
the vicinity of the Ghauts, the lands are npt only unsaleable, but the greatest 
part of them, is waste and overgrown with wood. It is reckoned that the 
population of the country has been diminished one-third within the last forty 
years; and there can be little doubt but that its property has suffered, a much 
greater reduction. Gusapahj Ankalah, and Gundaporc, formerly flourishing 
places, contain now only a few beggarly inhabitants, Honawar, once the second 
town in trade after Mangalore, lias not a single house; and Mangalore itself, is 
greatly decayed. 

It may be said that this change has been brought about, by the invasion 
of Hyder; by the four wars which have happened since that event; by Tippoo 
himself destroying many of the principal towns upon the coast, and forcing 
their inhabitants to remove to Jumalabad, and other unhealthy situations near 
the hills; by his seizing in one night, all the Christian men, women and 
children, amounting to above sixty thousand, and sending them into captivity 
to Mysore, from whence one-tenth of them never returned ; by the prohibition 
of foreign trade, and by the general corruption and disorder of his government 
in all its departments, These circumstances, certainly accelerated the change ; 
but taken altogether, they probably did not contribute to it so much, as the 
extraordinary augmentation of the land-rent. 

A moderate land-rent carries in itself, such an active principle of prosperity, 
that it enables a country to resist for a long time, all the evils attending bad 
government, and also to recover quickly from the calamities of war, When it 
is fixed, and light, the farmer sees that he will reap the reward of his own 
industry. The cheerful prospect of improving his situation animates his 
labours, and enables him to replace, in a short time, the losses he may have 
sustained from adverse seasons, the devastations of war. and oLher accidents. 
But when oppression is added to all the other mischiefs of a tyrannical govern¬ 
ment, the country, however flourishing it may ever have been, must sink 
under them at last ; and must hasten to ruin, at a more rapid rate, every 
succeeding year. 

Hyder ruined Canara, a highly improved country, filled with industrious 
inhabitants enjoying a greater proportion of the produce of the soil, and being 
more comfortable than those of any province, under any native power in 
India : but instead of observing the wise and temperate conduct which would 
have secured to it, the enjoyment of these advantages, he [ 807 ] regarded it as 
a fund from which he might draw, without limit, for the expenses of his military 
operations in other quarters. The whole course of the administration of his 
deputies seems to have been nothing but a series of experiments, made for the 
purpose of discovering the utmost extent to which the land rent could be 
carried, or how much it was possible to extort from the former, without dimi¬ 
nishing cultivation. The savings, accumulated in better times, enabled the 
country to support, for some years, the pressure of continually increasing 
demands: but they would uot do so forever. Falling, and outstanding balances” 
became frequent before his death. 

The same demands, and worse management, increased them in the begin¬ 
ning of Tippoo’s reign. He was determined to relinquish no part of his father's 
revenue. He knew no way of making up for failures, but by compelling one 
part of the ryots to pay for the deficiencies of the other. He made them pay 
not only for those which arose upon the cultivation of the current year, but also 
for those which arose from the waste lands of dead and deserted ryots which 
were annually increasing. Severity, and a certain degree of vigilance and 
control, in the early part of his government, keep the collections for some time 
nearly at their former standard ; but it was impossible that they could remain 
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so, long; for the amount of land left unoccupied from the flight or death of its 
cultivators, became at last so great, that it could not be discharged by the 
remaining part of the inhabitants ; and the collections, before the end of his 
reign, fell short of the assessment from 10 to 60 per cent. The measure which 
he adopted for preserving his revenue, was that which most effectually destroyed 
it, He forced the ryots, who were present, to cultivate tfye lands of the dead 
and absent: but as the increased rent of their own lands required all their care 
and labour, by turning a part of it to these new lands, the produce of their own, 
was diminished, and they became incapable of paying the rent of either. 

The effect of this violent regulation was, to hasten the extinction of the 
class. of ancient proprietors or landlords: for many who might still have 
contrived to have held that rank, had they been permitted to confine tbeir 
stock to the cultivation of their own lands; when they were obliged to employ 
it, in the cultivation of those of other people; and when the consequent 
decrease of the produce, left no surplus, after paying the rent of government, 
sunk to the state of labourers. Nothing can more strongly indicate the poverty 
of a country, than when its lands, so far from being saleable, must be forced 
upon the cultivators : but this practice prevails more or less throughout Canara, 
and is very general everywhere, to the northward of Cundapoor. 


As far as can be gathered from traditions and accounts, it appears that in 
the fourteenth century, at the time when the Reka or Bijnugger standard rent 
was paid, the whole of the lands were parcelled out among a prodigious number 
of landholders paying annual rents, in various gradations, from 5 to 5,000 
pagodas. Great estates, however, were not common; and the average was 
nearer 50 pagodas than any other sum. The demand of the circar was fixed 
for two centuries and a half, under the Bijnugger government, and may he said 
to have been fixed under the Bednore rajahs also, during more than a century ; 
for in all that period, the fixed additions to it, hardly amounted to 10 per cent. 

The price of land, it has been already observed, was low ; but this low 
nature ought not to be ascribed entirely to the assess- 
Sic in orig, ment. Some of it, may fairly be laid to the charge of 

other causes; to the danger of being suspected of 
being rich, which hindered so much money going to the improvement of land, 
and so much from being paid for it, as would otherwise have been done; to the 
total want of manufactures for the internal consumption of grain, from which 
the revenue chiefly arose; to the difficulty and expense of transporting so 
bulky a commodity by land, depriving it of the market of the countries above 
the Ghauts; and to the want of a naval force to protect the coast against 
pirates, and to secure, at all times, a free export for the surplus produce by sea. 
But though the price was low, the property itself was guarded by several 
equitable and humane laws, or rather customs, originating in precautions which 
mankind naturally take to transmit their possessions to their descendants. 

The alienation of land, by sale or otherwise, was unrestrained. Nothing 
but gift, or sale, or non-payment of rent, could take it from the owner. If he 
absconded with balances standing against him, it was transferred to another 
person; but if he or his heir returned, at ever so distant a period, it was 
restored, on either of them paying a reasonable compensation for the balance, 
and such extra expenses as might have been incurred on account of improve¬ 
ments. . No crime in the proprietor, could extinguish the right of the heir to the 
succession. Where proprietors, holding directly of the circar, died without 
heir, their estates reverted to the circar, which gave them away to a new set of 
owners, on receiving one, two, or more years’ rent, as a nuzzeranah, according 
to the condition in which the lands might have been at the time. It does not 
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appear that the landlords were, by their tenures, bound to the performance of 
personal service, or any other condition,, beyond the simple one of discharging 
the public rent; and even this, was not always rigorously exacted. Though 
the estates held immediately of government were so small, that the rent of 
each did not exceed 50 pagodas, yet the proprietors had under them an infinite 
number of iesser proprietors bolding their lands of them, with all the same pro¬ 
prietary rights as they held their own, of government, It was usual for the original 
proprietors to rent, either for a term of years, or for ever, such a portion of their 
lands as was sufficient to discharge the whole of their public rent, and to keep the 
rest in their own hands. The tenants for ever, became a second class of pro¬ 
prietors, whom nothing could deprive of their right of possession, unless their 
own act, of gift or sale'!' On failure of heirs, their lands reverted to the original 

superior landlord ; but a reversion of the estate of the 
Sic in orig. superior landlord to the circar did not, if that of the 

inferior could be found, [ 808 ] 

As all land was private property, no man would occupy or cultivate waste, 
until he had obtained a pottah, either to secure him in the possession, or if turned 
out, to indemnify him for his expenses; becuse he neglected this precaution, to 
be turned out at any time by the owner, without compensation. When a pro¬ 
prietor alienated land for a certain rent for ever, he either received a price tor it, 
or received none, or paid a sum of money to the person to whom the land was 
transferred. Which of these modes was adopted, depended on the circums¬ 
tances of the parries, and the nature of the land; but in eacti of these 
cases, the tenure was the same, and the tenant was called, tenant by 
purchase, 

When the circar disposed of lands which had reverted to it by failure of 
heirs, it followed the practice of individuals. It sold them almost always by a 
mmeranah, It sometimes gave them gratis, but it never paid money, and 
seldom or ever advanced tuccavy to the tenant or owner. The reason why 
individuals rarely received, and why the circar almost always received, a price 
for land, is sufficiently obvious. Individuals, in transferring or alienating one 
part of* their estates, always endeavour to do it, at the very highest rent that 
could be got, in order to free the other, if possible, from taxation. But as the 
circar took no such advantage, it gave the whole or any portion of the estate, 
for the whole or fair quota of the standard rent. As all alienations of land in 
perpetuity were said to be by sale, all proprietors, theiefoie, while the Lednorc 
government lasted, were said to hold their lands either by purchase, or by 
immemorial prescription. 

The lands of Canara are still to be considered as held under the same con¬ 
ditions and governed by the same rules of transfer, as they were under the 
ancient government. The increase of assessment by Ilyder and r Iippoo 
Sultaun has, in some places, annihilated the old proprietors ; and it has every¬ 
where diminished the quantity, but not altered the nature of the property. 
What remains is still as much cherished, and the title to it, as obstinately 
contested as it ever was perhaps at any former period. The landlords, who 
once lived chiefly on their rents, have now hardly any rent at all. Few of them, 
have sufficient to constitute, of itself, the fund of their subsistence. Many ot 
them procure a part or the whole of their subsistence, by the management of 
farms or even by acting as labourers. The destruction of a part of the property 
by tile heavy demands of the circar, seems rather _ to have increased than 
impaired the attachment of the proprietor to the remainder. He never quits 
the estate of his ancestors, while he can live upon it, as a faimer ot a labourer, 
but if after paying the circar rent, and what is due to himself for his labour, 
there remains the most trifling surplus, he will almost as soon part with his life, 
as with his estate. Disputes concerning land, where the property frequently 
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does, not amount to ten pagodas, ate often earned before every successive 
aumildar for twenty years. 

The only land in Canara that can, in any way, corns under the description 
of drear lands, is unclaimed waste ; to a great deal of which, it is very likely 
claimants would appear were it once brought into cultivation. There are also 
some uncultivated lands, particularly in the Northern districts, which may be 
reckoned public. There are lands which were originally unproductive, and 
which from the death or absence of their owners, would have been allowed to 
run waste, had they not been contiguous to more productive lands, whose 
owners it was supposed were able, and were therefore compelled, to cultivate 
them. But exclusive oi this land, cultivated by compulsion, and unclaimed 
waste, all other is private property, 


STATEMENT oi the LAND RENT of Canara and Soondah, showing 
all the changes it has undergone from the year 1660 

Land Rert !° th ? c “™' *** 1 « Italy ;»» j (inclosed 
in Canara and Soondah. principal Collectoi s Ivfipoit of 3*^1 Ma) rSoo.) 


Rajah of Bed no re : 

Reka, or standard rent of the 17 dis¬ 
tricts for A. D. 1660 ... 

Deductions:—Enaums 1,43,866 12 20 
Deficiencies of reka „ 

or standard rent WVi '6 ]S 

Wastelands 58,561 28 14 

Tunklias to peons 8,513 23 51 


Shist, or balance of standard rent, after 
deductions. 

Additions to the staudard rent: 

Pugdi, or extra assessment of 1711 

Tutti, or extra assessment of 1718 ... 

Chucker, or extra assessment of 1720 

Duswanah, or enaums to chu tiers, 
A. D. 1723 

Nisht, or extra assessment for deficien¬ 
cies of rent from 1740. 

Miscellaneous additions 1740 

Total additions by the Rajah 
Ranny of Bednore: 

Additions by the Ranny : 

.Putti, or extra assessment of 1758 ... 

Nisht, or assessment for deficiencies 
of rent from 1741 to 1763 ... 

Miscellaneous additions ... 


5> 8o >759 22 15 


3>34A36 3 3 


IT,02I 19 I 

8,448 35 39 

5,004 10 4 

408 30 69 
940 8 60 

r A59 35 38 


26,988 33 16 

8,941 8 79 

4,409 24 54 


2,46,633 14 12 


2 7,043 3 i 
[809] 


Total additions by the Ranny ... ... 

Total balances of standard rent or 
shist, and additions ... 

Village taxes 

Total land Rent and Village Taxes, at the end of the 
Ranny’s government 


40,339 30 


3,14,007 4 52 
6,820 — 21 


3,20,827 4 7 
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Hyder Ally : 

Addition by Hyder Ally ; 

Extra assessments of land rent : 
For loss in standard rent, 1764 
Nugger extra assessment, 1782 
By aumildars 
Sander wared 
Miscellaneous 


tit 

in 


Total extra assessment 
New heads of Revenue : 

Cultivation of ancient waste 
Enaums resumed 
Shambogue’s russooms ... 
Profit on paddy 
Sale of prostitutes 
Treasury bonds ... 

Miscellaneous 


1764 
r 766 
1766 
1766 
1774 
i 782 


62,851 37 25 
34,330 21 27 
r0,337 at 48 
1,701 14 53 
12,140 21 67 


T > 3[ > 3 <Si 34 59 
3 ) 33 ° 9 22 

83>393 17 fi 3 

56$ 3! 51 
2,394 23 5 2 
739 S 55 
578 ro 24 
5,840 17 57 


Total of new heads of revenue ... ... 

T otal extra assessment, and new heads of revenue 
Village taxes 

Total additions by Hyder 

Total assessment of the Ranny and Hyder 
Deductions by Hyder; 1 

Waste lands ,,, 

Enaums restored 


Total deductions by Hyder 
Division of Hyder’s assessment: 

Shi at, or standard land-rent of ilednore 
Extra assessment 
New heads of revenue 


Total land-rent 
Villages taxes 

Total assessment under Hyder 

Tippoo Sultan : 
Additions by Tippoo Sultan : 

Extra assessment of the land rent; 

Nugger assess m en t 

Aumildar’s assessment 

Sander wared 

Miscellaneous 

Total extra assessments 
New heads of revenue : 


7,987 

30 

48 

294 

9 

— 

8,282 

3 

48 

3,27,159 

7 

62 

r, 86,053 

10 

69 

ro,7r8 

26 

1 7 

5 , 23 , 93 i 

8 

68 

8,270 

3 i 

29 

9,827 

21 

21 

1,934 

27 

— 

7,934 

3 i 

5 

4,204 

ti 

8 

339 , 03:8 

r 

40 


Cultivation of waste 
Enaums resumed 
Shambogues resumed 
Profit on paddy 
Sale of prestitutes 

VOL. III.—40 


5 3 * 
7 57 


231 

33,671 . .. 

10,145 18 52 
6,262 1 64 

167 10 42 


96,844 9 4 


2,18,206 7 63 

2 , 45 ° 3 i 9 


2,20,657 2 72 


5,41,484 7 65 


5 - 33, 202 4 17 

[ 810 ] 
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Treasury bonds 
Miscellaneous 


9 5 

3)493 I 4 54 


Total new heads of revenue 
Total extra assessment and new 
heads of revenue ... 

Addition ordered but never 
collected ... 

Total additions to land rent 

collected, and not collected ... 

Village taxes ... 


57,979 27 71 
80,881 10 31 
2,52,589 22 76 


3 > 33 ) 47 0 33 2 7 
4,605 32 32 


Total addition by Tippoo ... ... 

Total assessment under Tippoo ... ... 

Deduction: 

From land rent in 1788 ... 

Total of Tippoo’s assessment, after deductions of 
X738 ... ... ... I*. 

Total balance of Tippoo’s assessment, after deduct¬ 
ing addition never collected ... ... 

Division of Tippoo’s actual assessment: 


i #• 

• <» 

* ■ * 


Standard rent or shist 
Extra assessment 
New heads of revenue 
Total land rent 
Village taxes 

Division of Tippoo’s assessment in money and kind ; 
Money rents 
Rice in kind 
Pepper do. 

Oil, &c. do. 


3 ) 59)732 32 35 
2,08,956 11 30 

35 ) 5°3 2 54 

6,02,212 10 39 
13,876 27 61 


38.616 6 56 

9,084 18 — 
499 19 4 i 


Total rents in kind ... 

Settlement of current Year r 209 or 1799-1880 : 
Deduction from Tippoo’s assessment on account of 
waste lands, &c. 

Division of the assessment of the current year 
Standard rent or shist 

Extra assessment by the rajah of Bednore 
Extra assessment by the ranny of Bednore 
Extra assessment by Ilyder 
Extra assessment by Tippoo 


Total extra assessment 
New heads of revenue 

Total laud rent 

Village taxes 

Total current year’s assessment 


i*» 

iti 


3,38,076 29 59 


8 , 71)278 33 7 6 
2,600 8 60 


8,68,678 25 16 


6.16,089 2 20 


5 , 47,888 

3 ° 

3 

68,200 

8 

i 7 

1,50,940 

4 

3 6 

2,84,604 

28 

45 

21,425 

33 

u 

33,252 

22 

32 

83,462 

iS 

4 

I 5 , 3 r 7 

28 

63 

b 53 ) 45 8 

3 ° 

3 ° 

16,580 

— 

67 

4 , 54,^43 

23 

62 

r » 5°5 

10 

2 

4,65,148 

33 

64 


[8 UJ 
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Extract from REPORT of principal Collector of Canara — dated 

qth November 1800. 


MANY circumstances have occurred, within these few months, to induce 
me to judge more favourably than I formerly did, of the 
Pr/ncT^f * r Collet or rt of collc ^ t ‘' )n of the inhabitants of Canara; but none has 
Canara,Nov! 1800. ° st j rauc h attracted my attention, as their numberless 

disputes about Landed Property. In the Barahmahl, a 
dispute about land scarcely came before me, once in six months. In this country, 
every other cause of litigation or complaint seems to be lost, in that of Land. It 
alone produces more than nineteen in twenty, of all the complaints that I hear. 
The accumulated suits of half a century, appear to have broken loose at once : 
and every moment that I can spare from my ordinary business, has been given to 
the hearing of them, without having sensibly reduced their number. They formed 
a principal branch of the emoluments of the circar servants, not only under the 
Mysore, but also under the Bed no re government; for it was the practice of 
almost every aumildar to receive money, to set aside the decisions of his 
predecessors ; which accounts for ■ such a multitude, still remaining unsettled. 
Both these claims of long standing, and new ones which arise every day, 
evince that land, notwithstanding all the subsequent additions to the shist, is 
still considered as a very valuable property, Claims come chiefly, as may be 
supposed, from the most flourishing districts: and the proportions that come 
from different districts, may be reckoned a tolerable good criterion for 
estimating their comparative state of wealth or poverty. We may be sure that 
where lands are so much the object of contention, that there is no clanger of 
their being unable to discharge the public rent; for men would hardly lose 
their time, and. spend their money, for the sake of acquiring that which was not 
worth the holding, or which might involve them m loss. Were all estates in 
Canara worth disputing for, I should not think any absolute necessity existed 
for reducing any part of the assessment. There is no part of Canara where the 
ryots of themselves throw up their old lands and occupy new. But there are 
parts,.where though a man will not quit his land, yet when he has been dis¬ 
possessed by force or intrigue, he does think the object sufficiently important 
for him, to pay any thing for its recovery j but in by far the greatest part of 
Canara, the right to land is so obstinately contested, that a man, however just 
his title may be, is rarely permitted to succeed to his estate, without encounter¬ 
ing the opposition of some rival or other, who endeavours to invalidate his 
claim, and to setup one of his own, supported by false witnesses or forged 
deeds, which are very common in this country. 

The relative degrees of value attached by the natives themselves to land 
in different parts of the province, could we exactly ascertain it, combined in 
some degree, with a retrospect to the shist and collections of former times, 
would afford the best standard for determining the proportions of the assess¬ 
ment which ought to be reduced. 

It is scarcely possible to ascertain the produce or value of land from the 
owners or cultivators. Long experience has taught them, that concealment is 
their best defence against new exactions; and all of them, however simple in 
other respects, are continually on their guard, against any questions that tend 
to lead to any disclosure of their circumstances. A careful survey would, 
however, yield us a great deal of useful information, which cannot be drawn 
from them ; for by learning the rents paid by tenants to the landlords, and 
comparing the lands of the tenants to the whole lands of the estate, a tolerably 
good guess might be made of the net income of the landlords. A survey, 
however, cannot be made, without a heavy expense, and there is no other mode 
of acquiring so much knowledge of the state of the country. Next to a 
survey, the best way of gaining this knowledge would be, by keeping a register 
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for some years, of the rent and produce of all lands that become the subject of 
litigation. There is always something or other on Such occasions, which induces 
one of the parties to bring forward a statement of the produce. As there is, 
therefore, no difficulty in discovering it, and as these disputes are so very 
frequent; a great number of examples might soon be collected from each 
district ; and the average produce of these lands, might be talten as that of the 
whole district; or, at least it would not be far from it, after deducting circar 
lands, which, from not having an owner, are but poorly cultivated. 

I have endeavoured, by every means in my power, to ascertain, from such 
circuinstances as have come within my observation, what are the ■relative pro¬ 
portions of the produce, after deducting all expenses of cultivation, that go to 
the circar and to the landlord. The evidence of the tenants, were it not most 
commonly false, would at once determine the point; because all rents of 
tenants to landlords in Canara are paid either in money or a certain fixed 
quantity of grain, and never by a share of the crop, or what is called warurn. 
In taking the reports of the landlords themselves, the lowest that any of them 
have reckoned their average share of the net produce to a district or maganie, is 
15 per cent, and the highest 40 per cent. Though I imagine that the highest 
of the extremes are too low, yet the admission of either of them, on their part, 
is more than could have been expected ; for it proves incontestably the existence 
of a land rent. The reply of the farmers of the Barahmahl to similar queries, 
was always, that there was no rent, and seldom any profit, or any thing beyond 
the mere wages of their labour. In both cases, they represented their situation 
as much worse, than it really was. According to their own statements, however, 
there is a wide difference between the condition of the farmer of the Barahmahl, 
and that of the landlords of Canara. 

Among the numerous causes respecting land which have come before me, 
the landlord’s rent was much oftener above than below 50 per cent, of the net 
produce, In many instances, it was 6o, 70, and 80 per cent. The most produc¬ 
tive lands, it may be said, are the most liable to become the subject of litigation, 
and cannot therefore be taken, as a standard for the average of the 
whole. It does not appear to me, however, that they ought to be [ 812 ] 
regarded as a selection, or that they might not form a fair average ; for they 
comprehended every description of land, those of the poorest as well as those 
of the most substantial land-lords. A cause in which most of native Christian 
proprietors were concerned, has furnished me with a great number of examples, 
the result of which is still more in favour of the landlords. In 1784, when 
they were carried into captivity by Tippoo, their lands were confiscated, and 
either given away or sold to men of their casts, for a price far below their value. 
They have now claimed their restoration ; and in order to determine what the 
present holders may be entitled to, as a compensation for purchase money, 
improvements, &c. ; a statement, No. r, has been drawn up, the parties 
themselves; and as both have agreed to abide by it, there can be no doubt of 
its being perfectly correct. The only difference is about the price of the rice, 
the one party reckoning the average three morahs to the pagoda, and the other 
four. The Hindoos assert that the Christians are most industrious of all casts, 
and that therefore they have more rent than any other. The Christians deny 
this, and say that they have got the name of being industrious, from selling 
vegetables in Mangalore, and engaging in various occupations ; but that the 
Hindoo landlords, from confining themselves entirely to the cultivation of their 
lands, render them fully as productive as theirs a^e ; that the Hindoos, though 
they have more bad land, have also more good, and that the average rent of 
Hindoo landlords is not, in any one of the five districts contained in the 
statement, so low as fifty per cent, of the net produce. It was my intention 
to have procured from every Christian landlord, an account of the produce 
of every estate which bordered on his own. This would have probably 
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furnished me with the detail of a. thousand estates, the average of which m iriit, 
without any material error, have been taken as that of the districts to which toey 
respectively belonged ; but as any removal has prevented me from obtaining 
this account, I can only aitempt to draw a conclusion from such circumstances, 
tending to throw a light on this subject, as I have hitherto had an opportunity 
of noticing. From comparing them all, I am inclined to believe that the 
average rent of landlords is about fifty per cent, of the net produce, in all the 
districts below the Ghauts, except Mulki, CundapooT, and Bek til, where it may 
be from thirty to forty, and in Ankalub and part of Honawer, it is somewhat 
less. 

Any thing like equality of assessment or of produce, can hardly be sup¬ 
posed to exist throughout so extensive a tract of country, The clear rent is in 
many instances, as low as 15 per cent,; and in many, as high as 80 per cent, 
of the net produce. The disparities are oftener owing to the different propor¬ 
tions of labour bestowed on the land, than to those of the assessment^ Many 
of those estates which now yield the smallest proportions of rent, were formerly 
among the most productive. They have fallen mo decay from the exactions 
of nuzzeranahs for the Circar, of Tines for pretended or trifling offences, and 
of presents for an endless succession of asophs and aumildars; from the 
arbitrary and uncertain amount of-the different kists; from their frequent 
anticipations, by which petty land-holders were often compelled to sell or 
mortgage their estates for the payment of revenue before it was due: from 
such anticipations being often directed beyond the general rate, against 
particular landlords, in order to compel them to sell their estates to persons 
who had bribed the aumildars for this purpose; and above all, from the 
gratuitous services required every year by the Circar. The numerous forts 
in Cahara have each a strong shed running the whole length of the 
rampart, in order to cover the troops from the weather. Those sheds, and 
all other public buildings, besides the house ot all public seivants, having 
been annually repaired before the setting in of the monsoon, demanded a vast 
number of labourers, as did likewise the felling of trees among the hills, and 
transporting them to the beach, for the use ol the marine establishment. All 
these services, were pedomed by country labourers ; and as the more substantial 
land-holders had usuallv sufficient influence to get their own exempted, the 
weight fell wholly upon the lower class, who were often deprived of the 
assistance of their servants, at the time they stood in the greatest need of them, 
for the cultivation of their lands. 

As the income of the landlord was affected by these and other temporary 
causes, the removal of them, will enable it to rise gradually to its former 
standard; and it is not therefore so necessary that the reduction of the 
assessment should be regulated by the present state of income, as by the 
consideration of what it is likely to be in a few years, when the country shall 
have recovered from the effect of those disorders. 

Whether the conclusions I have formed respecting the proportion of 
income, are just or, not, there is one thing certain, that whatever they may be, 
they do not impede m any way the realization of the revenue , for it has been 
paid, with a readiness of which I have seen no example. Where balances have 
appeared in my accounts to stand against particular districts it was not owing 
to any failure on the part of the inhabitants, but to the late disturbances having 
hindered the revenue servants from carrying on the collections, or remitting 
what had been collected to the treasury. The regularity of payments is the 
more remarkable, when it is considered that I have anticipated at least three 
months, what the period of the kists bus been, during the last forty years ; for 
the inhabitants opposed so strongly every increase ot land-rent, that no parts ot 
the additions, either of tho Rannee, or of Hyder and Tippoo, ever were paid 
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with the old rent, within the year ; but the whole was collected separately, 
in the first three months of the ensuing Fusty. They now make no difficulty in 
paying both the old rent and additions, before the end of June ; not because 
they are more able than formerly, but because they believe that their readiness 
in discharging their rents, will not, under the company's government, bo 
regarded as a proof of wealth, or as an argument for laying new impositions 
upon them,—I am positive not only that the alterations of their kists, has 
produced no distress ; but that their circumstances are improving*—I know it, 
from having few complaints concerning rent, and more directly, from their 
own acknowledgment, which ryots very seldom make. ^ I see it, in theii 
cultivating waste lands, and in their taking as [ 813 ] private ^property, lands 
which have long been cultivated, on account of the circar. These are lands, 
which, from having no owners, had been neglected, and which, as the 
produce had of course decreased, had usually been given at a reduced 
rent, to different people, for one or. more years, The temporary holder could 
not obtain the proprietary right, without paying a sum of money, which he was 
unwilling to do ; and he could not venture to improve, lest he should be dis¬ 
possessed in favour of a stranger. As he could gain little, so, on the o ther 
hand, he could not lose much^.. because remissions were granted, on account 
of bad crops, which was never alleged, in case where land was private property. 
When a jxi&ti agrees to become & proprietor of circur land* he shows* &t the 
same time, a confidence both in the forbearance of government, and in his 
own means of improvement, because, by the custom ofthe country, whatever 
may happen, he has from this moment, no claim to remission. In the district 
of Cundapoor, circar lands which paid a rent last year of star pagodas 3,071. 
15. 8. have this year, been given away in proprietary right, at an annual rent 
of star pagodas 3,329. 32. 62. j and I have no doubt that all circar lands now 
in cultivation, may, in the course of two or three years, be disposed of, in the 
same manner. The facility of collection, and the growing confidence of the 
landholders, convince me that the settlement of 1209 (1799-1800) might always 
lie collected without a balance, and that no abatement whatever is necessary 
to secure it from failure. But it we aim not merely at the obtaining of a certain 
sum as revenue, but also at giving a new spirit to agriculture, and raising 
the country to a pitch of prosperity, beyond what it has ever been in Former 
times, the present assessment must be lowered. Were I certain that in the 
course of a few years the country would so far recover from the shocks it 
sustained under the late government, that one half the net produce or landlord's 
rent would be equivalent to the public revenue, I would propose no reduction, 
because, from observing the condition of those landlords whom I positively know 
to be in the possession of half the net produce, and from many conversations 
with them, I am satisfied that it is fully adequate to every end, not only of 
present realization, but of future improvement; and that a country moderately 
improved* the bus is of whose assessment should be one-half of the net piodu.ee, 
would, if protected from all other demands, soon pay with one-third, what it had 
before paid with one-half. 

In estimating the rates of reduction. T have thought that many other points 
were entitled to as much attention as the refea or shist because I suppose the 
reka itself to have originally been, like all other assessments, extremely unequal, 
and that this inequality has been increased, in particular districts, . by the 
falsification of accounts. It however deserves consideration, as showing what 
the land-rent formerly has been, as forming a standard to which it may possibly, 
at some future period, be raised again, and as being regarded by the inhabitants, 
as the only proper foundation of assessment. But, after the many changes that 
have been wrought by time, it can no longer be implicitly followed as a guide. 
It is safer to be directed by the present condition of the inhabitants, and of the 
revenue, with a retro~pect to what it has been, for the last twenty years. No 
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guide is so sure as collection. By observing how the land-holders feel under it, 
many discoveries are made that never would have bean suggested by accounts, 
and which, though they cannot be easily explained by figures, the manager on 
the spot perceives, have wasted the resources of agriculture, and must have a 
principal place in his calculation of a permanent revenue. 

The only reductions I have made for the present year, are by lowering the 
land rent 2}£ per cent, and the export customs on rice to 2 bahadry pagodas 
per corge, and abolishing the inland duties on grain, cattle, sheep, &c. These 
are all’’ that are required to serve the end of affording some immediate relief. 
The remaining reductions of customs may be deferred till the Madras custom 
regulations are introduced ; and of the land rent, till the permanent system is 
established. 

There will be an increase of about 3,000 pagodas to the land rent, from 
the cultivation of waste, which will diminish in part the reduction of 2% 
per cent. 

My chief reason for remitting the 2 '/ 2 per cent, was to convince the 
landlords that demand is limited ; and thereby to encourage_ them to exert their 
whole means in improving their estates to the utmost, without any fear of a 
new assessment, Any further reduction of the export duties on rice, is perhaps 
unnecessary. It is the only channel through which a compensation can be 
received, for the loss of land-rent ; and through which, revenue may rise, in 
some degree, as the country flourishes : for there is no solid ground to suppose 
that consumption of luxuries, or even of conveniences, will ever yield much 
revenue in India, 

Both the reduction of customs and of land-rent, will eventually benefit the 
landlord ; but they will act, in different ways. A reduction of land-rent will 
operate, both more directly and more equally, in giving vigour to agriculture, 
and relieving the uoorer class of landlords, than any reduction of customs could 
do because they receive the benefit of it immediately, without waiting for the sale 
of their grain. In this case, too, the benefit is extended equally, in the same 
proportion to the rich and the poor. But the reduction of the customs is more 
m favour of the rich than of the poor, because the rich proprietor can always 
raise a greater quantity of produce on the same extent of land, oi in proportion 
to his rent, than the poor one possibly can do. 


Extracts of Report from Collector of Northern Division of Canara ; 

dated 1st May 1801. 

In appropriating the reduction, I allowed Ankalah the greatest share, 
because the poverty of its cultivators, and the inferiority of cultivation, compared 
with Cundapoor or even Honawer, is very conspicuous, and the want of 
enclosures, so common over all the other parts of Canara, strongly mark its 
proportions of all circar land to private land. Nothing shows the poverty of its 
cultivation more, than by the number who pay wamra for their [ 814 ] lands, 
and by their frequently changing their residence. Owing to the last circum 
stance I found some difficulty in procuring renters for villages to become 
responsible for a money rent, because the cultivation in many villages has 
hitherto never been the same for two years together. Ankalah certainly possesses 
a great portion of waste lands, both of that which has been cultivated formerly, 
and of that which might be brought into cultivation. The latter description, 

however, appears to me to be of that nature that would 
Extracts of Report of require more than ordinary labour and expense to 
Collector of Northern ^ring it into cultivation. It lies principally at the foot 
■May*iSoi. 0t ' a, ’ ata ' Is of the hills, which in Ankalah, and a great part of 

Honawer, do not terminate so abruptly as in the more 
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southernly districts, but spread themselves more out of the bottom. Whilst in 
that district, I endeavoured to encourage the conversion of drear cultivated 
lands into private property, rather than the increase of cultivation ; for which 
purpose, at every assembly of ryots, I had the terms fully explained to them, on 
which they should have their lands as private property, and furnished every 
sham begun with copies of covvies adapted to their respective maganies. 

1 hough no circar land has been converted into private property but in 
Cundapoor, I am hopeful to ibid many candidates in Ankalah next year, from 
the pains I took to explain the advantages they would derive from it. I thought 
this encouragement the more necessary, from observing that the idea of private 
property in land, did not seem to be regarded by the ryots of that district, with 
that estimation so common over the rest of Canara, This may have proceeded 
from the incursions which Ankalah has long been subject to, having tended to 
destroy all security in land. Major Munro recommends that the conversion of 
circar into private lands, be not urged on too fast, because the great reduction 
of the customs, and the security of the company’s government, will tend speedily 
to raise the value of land, and bring forward more candidates, and higher 
offers, every year, This observation will apply better to the southern than the 
nei ,hei n division, because them is so much waste in the latter, that there is 
little danger of its becoming converted too soon into private property. 

The heads of increase exhibited in the different balances of the accompany¬ 
ing statement, requires, I believe, no explanation. I wished to have procured 
the number of royts in 1209 (1799-1800), but as Major Munro had no time 
to assemble them, no list was obtained. However, by the reports of the cur- 
nums, the number of people paying rent to the circar in raio (1800-1) are fewer 
than in raog.. This is not owing to the diminution of the actual number of culti¬ 
vators, but is caused by the opulence of many landholders taking lands 
under their own names this year, that were, held by their tenants, the 
year before. I consider this as a proof of increasing prosperity of the 
country, and of the ease with which a permanent settlement may bo effected in 
Canara, from the having so many substantial people as security for its 
revenue, when the country shall come to be divided into estates. As the 
point to which the property in Canara is verging, may have an important 
effect, at the period when the permanent settlement is about to be introduced, 

T shall notice every year the alteration that may occur among the number of 
ryots. This partial opulence, as it may be termed, of the great landlords, can 
make no difference to the poorer classes, so long as they have it in their option 
to hold their lands immediately or the circar or a landlord; and it is evident, 
by their preferring the latter mode, that it must be the most advantageous to 
them, 


Honawer and. Cundapoor are both improving; the decrease in the land- 
lent of the former is already accounted for. I have not a doubt but the land- 
lent will, rise, in every district, annually, by an increase of cultivation, because 
exportation being so. much encouraged, by the reduction of the duties upon 
l ice, more of that article will be cultivated and exported. I could perceive, as 
Twent through the country, many little symptoms of improvement, which were 
not begun the. year before; and as the present settlement has been made 
so much particularly, I am convinced that there can be but few, who have 
reason to complain of our assessment. 


Extracts of Report from principal Collector of Canara ; dated 

1st July i8or. 

By the. statement, it appears .that the landlords have very little rent to 
themselves m ISavkoor, after discharging the revenue. Turn but loo is the most 




